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be in the east. Tlie proper translation should be king Avauti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by VatsarSja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a tirne, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes stiU fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry’ 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the i8th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the RohiUas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. GopSla 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the RSshtrakQtas. from the south , 
for inscriptions of the PSlas and the RSshtrakQtas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. GopSla of 
Bengal was defeated by VatsarSja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him. probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But VatsarSja was in his turn 
defeated by the RashtrakQta king DhrOva who carried away 
these two trophies and who “ confined VatsarSja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra/ 

These meagre but important facts appear from a RSshtrakQta 
record. W.- do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that VatsarSja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited froni 
the days of Harsha. Although VatsarSja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the RSshtrakQtas as pro- 
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bably the M^trathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hiuen 
Tsang and by Bana in Harshacharita). 

Although Vatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son Nagabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the S§garat5la in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha. and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings. Niga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rajya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta 
blished Ids power by a sort of Digvijaya, Nigabhata II defeated 
a Vanga king who had before him vanquished Indraraja an 
placed a young king Chakrayudha in his place. Nigabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibi 
his lowness " (sphutanlcha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerors in all times have put forward the saine 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Marathas for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar’s famUy. Nigabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakrayudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used “ he shone with his body bent in m e^ 
ty ” show that Nigabhata shone brighter by humbling hin»elf 
(before the puppet eipperor). It seems, however, certam 
Chakriyudlia was eventually set aside and Nigabhata ascent 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital, ^e 
Buchakali inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198 ) descri 
Vatsarija. and Nigabhata as Parama Bhattiraka Mahirtjl- 
dhirija Parameivara i.e., gives imperial titles to both and wus 
confirms tlie fact that Vatsarija had really “ wrested Storijj^ 
from Kanauj and that Nigabhata II ten was cnipf^ror . ut w e 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear for even tto in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p ace where NSga- 
bhata ruled. We are. therefore, not quite sure if m 815 A.D. 
the date of t he Buchakala inscription Nagabhaxa emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises tliat ^ 

Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D. w^i^^e 816 A^D 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma ? 34 '- 

Havihg established himself as emperor. Nagabliata II had na- 
turaUyto make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
Jhe ^omitries of Anarta (North Gujarat). Malava. KirSta 
(Vindhya hills). Tumshka(?). Vatsa (Allahabad). Matsya (Jaipur 
and other countries also. This shows the extei^ of the empire ot 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Tumshkam 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will Ascuss m. 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Ar^b as Smi* do^. 

Smith assigns to NSgabhatta II a rule 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeated the king of Bengal (probably Dharmapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of K^au) and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling 
the RSshtrakutas. in an unpubUshed grant by Govmd » - 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the impenal throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight succe^rs of 
Nigabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya ahas Kanauj 

***^^tot of these was RSmachandra. Nfigabhata’s so^ who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Milura 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most jiowerfu emperor of the 
Piatihira line. He had a long reign from 840 to 890 A.D. 
S had very extensive dominion. The SagaratSla msenptror 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally giv^ 
Ln the utmost praise. But it seems thathis power was maUy 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea. he having 
again conquered even his formidable foe the nder of ® 

however, defeated bv the Gujarat RSshtrakflta king 
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Dhruva Nirupma whose BagumrS grant dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) menUous the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had e^tiended through all quarters 
(dhSma-vyapta-digantara). Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvafyavShtovita). 
From the BUhauri and' Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. I. p. 25a 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claime<rto 
have supported Bhoja in the north and Kfish^a in the south. 
The verse in the Latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja. VallabharS3a.Srihaisha. the 
king of Chitrakuta and king ^ankaragana), but it may be gran- 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 

soverigniw alltanu with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-e^t 

the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura. j- 

The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by A 1 Masudi, 
an Arab traveUer, who in 851 A.D. wrote "The king of Juar 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry m India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers ” (EHiot I p.4). This con- 
firms what we have already stated that whiUi under the VannSs 
the elephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under PratihBras 
cavalry “was well maintained. As the PratihBras came from 
Gujaratrfi or Marwar they were naturally more fond of hor^ 
and even of camels. The Arabs call the Kanauj em^e the 
kingdom of Juir or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated already, 
that was the country to which the PratihBras belonged ^d 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with ^d 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this GurjaratrB country. The 
RBstrakQtas who were friends of the Arabs, and eneimes 0 
the PratihBras, also called the PratihBras Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the impenal 
PratihBras of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 

” BMa was succeeded by liis son MahcndrapBla alias Nirbhaya- 
rBia. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
RBjafekhara who always speaks of himself in his works as guru 

*4 
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of MahendrapSla and also of his son MahlpSla. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included Saurashtra, 
Oudh and the Karnal district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p. i) dated Valabhi Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style MahendrapSla as 
MaharijSdhirija Parama Bhattaraka and ParameSvara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chalukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in Vi- 
layikS Vishaya or pergana of the SrSvasti Mandala and Bhukti 
i.e. district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother MahlpSla who is mentioned in many 
records and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are Kshi'ipSla 
and HerambapSla or Vinayakapala. The power of the Kanauj 
PratihSras seems to begin to decline from his time , for we are 
told in a Rashtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
between' 915 and 917 (I^P- 30> 43) ^nd the same incident 

is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa when he 
states th.at Narasinha ChSlukya father of bis patron Arikesarin 
Kainita defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under MahlpSla with perhaps undiminished glory and RSja- 
Sekhara’s play BSla BhSrata or Prachanda Pandava was p(^r- 
formed before MaljIpSla at Kanauj. The HaddSla plates dated 
Dec. iiZ, 914 A.D. show that MahlpSla was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when the ChSpa kjng Dharanlvarshh made the grant 
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as Ssmantadhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) He clearly states that 
his overlord was MahIpSla as he was ** ruling by the grace 
(prasSda) of MahipSladeva Paramc^vara RajSdhirSja." We 
know for certain that MularSja Chalukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by supplanting a ChSpa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahi- 
pSla and Smith thinks that he must have lost Katliiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra s 
conquest of Kanauj . The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. resp)ectively belong to the same reign of MahIpSla though 
the names are Mahishapala and Vina3'akap5la as the grants are 
issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or PratishthSna district. 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing in 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Jusr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from KhajurSho states that KshitipSla was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 916 A.D. 

MahlpHla was succeeded by his son DevapSla who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the KhajurSho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by YaSovarman Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from DevapSla who 
had obtained it from a §5hi king of Kira in exchange for a force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from .a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) w:ho lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that DevapSla was in a sense inferior in power 
to the Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

Devapila was followed on the throne by his half-brother 
Vljayapila who most have reigned from 955 ^ aboat 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara PratihSra 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modern) was now independent under 
MQlaraja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Ma,lwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
iftng being contemporary of Vijiayapala. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there beingVajradimana KachhawSha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by JaipSla of the Punjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipfil included Kanauj. VijayapSl was succeeded by 
RSjyapSla who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the Pratihfira line was found- 
ed by NSgabhata I in GurjaratrS or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 735 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
NSgabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
amd making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pila were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of ArySvarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha. 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Haosha's grants do or Moguls* seal did in later tunes. For 
the Daulatpurti grant of Bhoja and the Di^u«-Dubauli 
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grant of MahendrapSla recite the genealogy as follow's in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

I. Parama Vaishnava Dovaraja, queen Bhuyikadevl. 

Son 2 Parama MaheSvara Vatsaraja, queen Sundari^evi. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavail-bhaktaNagabhata, queen Ifiatadevi. 
Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen Appidevi. 

Son 5 Paramabhagavat . .Bhoja, queen Chandrabhatt5nk5d. 

Son 6 Do. MahendrapSla, queen DehanagSdevi. 

Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brother Paramadityabhakta MahipSla. 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Marsha’s seal wrhere the 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Marsha’s seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of ArySvarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Mindu gods especially the five gods Siva, Visnu, Sarya, 
Devi and Ganesha. The mportance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothing strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India. As in former times the father might be a 
MShesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8oo and looo A.D.) 
kinp could be devotees of different Mindu gods without im- 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here " Antah ^kta ” etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypocrites. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case of this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods of the Mindu panchSyat 
tana. This stage came on later as we shall have to record in our 

next volume. „ , • 

“rhe documents and grants issued by the PratihSra kings 

resemble those of Marsha in another point vtz., that 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants vtz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line Srimad- 
Bhaka-praj, aktasya $asanasya sthirayateh** followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhojahad taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala Sri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains meiilion along with others of— Adi 
VarSha drammas or rupees. 
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NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It IS necessary to add a note on the line of **'* ^^*'*?^^ 'nafw '^*^Eo 
ed in the GhatiSUl inscription pubUshed by Dr. D. R. Bhan . P- 

Ind Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the 
Mra Une. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be d>scusse^ 
The inscription was found in Ghati&la which is a village 1 mi e 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks o a column by 

a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the geneatogy S've" ^eje is « 
follows. "A Brahmin named Harischandra married a 
named Bhadri and had a son named Rajjila from whom was bom N«a- 
bhata from whom came Nigabhata and then « «*ccessjo« . TaU . Yaio 

varman 3 Chandaka 4 ^ilnka 5 Bhota 6 Bhillkditya 7 ^^^ka and 8 Kak 
kuka from queen Durlabhidevl" This gives ^ 

bhaU a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (918-1^60 St. 758 ) w , 

far behind the date we have assigned to the founds the P® 
PratihiraUne, Nigabhata (72S-740 A D.) The name Kakkuka a^ ap- 
pears in that Une. It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
^^ranch from N&gabhata. This Kaukuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prince. 'J’® 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travapi. ^ 

mer is still called M5da as Dr. Bhandarkar 1^,, 

and Parvato. Arya and Parvate are not quite idenri^ble but 
tri is Marwar and Lata is Gujarat according ^ 

He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch pnnee of 

Une who disringuished himself in the several dominions of tte em^c 

and probably ruled at Mandor. the ancient seat of the. f 

subh^U vwses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip- 

tion are really interesting. . , , * iiu rule of 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the r 1 

any imperial soverign of Kanauj, as subordinates arc expcctcl b) sta 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and ilion _ 

mention it. The Buchakalk inscription (ditto Ep. Ind. p. i99) 
the overlord, being recorded by ^ U m'ry U 

ter of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratihara gotra. Or it may b« 

lhat Kakkuka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratihiras being 
bom oi tho iame ancattor Kigabhata* 
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PREFACE 


In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.u. to 1200 a. d. 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
rtija, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 yeaurs curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 yeaurs each, in which appear 
on the staige of Ihdiam history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reatder the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the VaxmSs of ICamauj and the ClUduk- 
yas of BadSml. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have beeh 
the acknowledgedrcapital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in MahSi&htra strug- 
gling to divide imperiad honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial. Hindu kingdoms at Kamauj and 
at BaHgmT disappear- atbout 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by .the PratihSras in the north and the 
RlshtraJcntas in the , south. These again disai^)ear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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II— THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS* 

This Daulatpur& inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendav&naka Vishaya in GurjaratrS. and the year is Samwat 
loo. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihara line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha's Samvat still continued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D., Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the §aka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the §aka in the south. The 
cause of thia shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The S&gara^la inscription of Bhoja says that VatsarSja wrested empire 
from the family oi Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha-charita of Bllna wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indrfi- 
yudha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsarftja. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said in Vol. I 
(p‘. 38) and his mother Yaiomati must have belonged to some ST'.bordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukhari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Hars^ and his sister the throne of Grahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Varmft kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Turushka in the S&garat&l inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerors until the days of Sabaktegin i.e. about the end o^ the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Turushkas in 850 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
conqrsring people lost vigour by about 800 A.D. From about 
600 to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force was spent and the Caliphs 
at Baghdad after Harun A 1 Rashid became steeped la tibw fAeosuxee of 
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1000 A. D. and the histoiy of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this vcdume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear h^eaftar led 
by the Gaharu^ of Kanauj and the later ChSlulgras 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 

and their history will be given in our third volume. 

/ 

The most lemarkable thing about the second set, 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about thb time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history jn sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the n<H>le qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European sdiolars and many 
Indian antiquariansi. For most of the historians and 
researdiers who have laboured to cdlect and inter- 
pr^ the qxigraptdc evidence rdatiiiQg to this period 
have been misbd in this resp^ by the theory l^t 
put forward by Tod flmt the Rajputs are the 
descen irfant s of the Gette and otiier 
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„pte. m. b«« no. to «». lo™»d 

■amerc*na*ysoMi«r«bytl»CaUpliainpl^o in g on.nrd 

thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from • • 

consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been 
of Turks at least in Sind in about 850 A. n and 

by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka . 

in the Mah&bharata but it does so in the ^ (S 

!sa PuAna which came into existence about the ninth century A.D. (See 

Vol. I. p. 353)- 

genealogy of the pratihAra imperial line of KANAUJ 
I. Nkgabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740- 


II. Nephew Kakkuka 
A.D. 740-755. 


Nep. HI. Deva-§akti A. D. 

755 to 770. 


IV. Vatsat&ja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D.) 

V. Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800^ 825. 

VI. Ramachandra A. D. 825-840. 

VII. Mihira aUas Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. 840*#90. 

1 

VIII. Mahendrapila A.D. 890-908. 


IX. Bhoja II 

A.D. 908-9x0. 


X. Mahlp&la (Kshitipkla, Vin&yakap&la etc. 
A.D. 910-940. 


XI. Devapftla A.D. 940-953- 


XII. VijayapWa A.D. 955-990 

! 

XIII. Rajyapkla A.D. 990-1018 


Kanauj being seized and plundered by Mahmud ^ 

emperors of Kanauj ends with Rljyapila though some further descendants 


ruled for some time more. 

15 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kidhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the fordgn descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like Sakas and Hfiuas, or 
in some cases a]|}original peoples lilm Gonds and 
Bhars of Central Lidia. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage \>f Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is notj^ing if not 
religious. The' march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by rdigious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
pldned by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
KumSiib instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influ^ce of a new virile rdigion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forc» of opposi- 
tion to foreign &ith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
Uttdi^ this impulse from among the ranke of the 
orthodox Hhsbatriyas of what is modern l^jputana 
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THE CHAVAUAS 01 ANHILWAD PATA^. 

The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamapi and 
Sukrita Sanklrtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refuh' the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, iis in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, arc not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate . 
It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Pa4an did establish a rule 
in the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these Chavadas from the Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sanklrtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

Those Chivadfis appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of the ChSpotkatas or Chipas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
chiefehip of Chapas at Panchasar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhfiyada. Who this Bhfiyada wa& it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as Vanarlja. This story 
of Vanaraja is thus the same story as that of Bappi Riwal 
or of the founder of the Deccan Chalukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. B.ut while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of Vanarija is the original. He grew a 
stout valiant man who first commenced his career as a freebooter 
Htyi having like &vaji in later times had an opportumty to waylay 
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and Central India, where Hlndtiism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under BapjA 
RSwal, the ChShan^as of SSmbhar under SSmanta 
and the PratihSras of MSndor under NSgabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rsjputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus wordiipping Siva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient rdigkm against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arjsbs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered thearguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in diapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs axe the descendants 
of Yedic Aiyans. The reader's attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter oa the e:qdoded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, whidi 
had been the principal supped of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe, them- 
sdyes to be fire-bom, 
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and seize a convoy of treasure * going to Ksnyakubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modem North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D.t This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 
by BappS and of SSmbhar by SSmantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by Nagabhata. Whether VanarSja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the NavasSri grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther VanarSja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

VanarSja is believed to have had like BappS, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad 1. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
rsja (YogarSja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtana) who is 
said’ to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by RatnSditya and he 
bv Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by MundarSja (S. S. and not 
ChSmunda) who was. also called Bhfiyada in 881 A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghadaor RShapa who came to the throne in 
008 A D The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 

tir) who ruled from 937 jo_ 96 i wh«i^l^king^^^ 

' V^rabh^nda Chintamani states that a Paacha Kula came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taltmg 
six months' stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanar»,a 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. 

Ta p.p» bLd on .n old bolted in Ind. Anl, ^ 

d.L 'h. .onndlns of Ano»l.o«d » «. to nted, oon te. b. ^ 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is Riven by Meruttunga m the 
Prabandba Chintamam. 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or fordgners ! ! I This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to BappE RSwal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of BappS 
REwal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of e:q)la- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally reccnnmend itself to our readers. 
Finally, Jhe statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a q)ecial chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsaag was with r^aid to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in. ,the last book 
(V) tt^en a general survey of the ej^i^tion of .fiidia 
during this period^ and dealt udth jM^eral important 
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his sister's son MfilarSja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhttbhata in Sukrita Sahklrtana 4 

Except these names and these dates which arc given y ^ 
Jain Prabandhakaras, we have very little information about 
these ChivadSs of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
ChavadS rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj. they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
Chivadas with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. i 93 - 
This grant of Dharanivaraha is dated §aka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
Mahipala “ ruling by the grace (prasSda) of RSjSdhiraja Para- 
meSvara Sri MahlpSladeva ”. Now this MahlpSla must be the 
Mahipala of Kanauj and not of a ChQdfisama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
VikramSrka 2 Addaka 3 Pulakegin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee DharnivarSha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put VikramSrka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The ChSpas 
are herein said to be bom from the ChSpa or bow of Siva. As 
Dr. Bjihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of et5mio- 
logicai myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Acharya of the Amardalm 
SantSna (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time Siva worship was much prevalent and these Saiva ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
gj^Sramas in previous centuries. 

t Prabandha Ch. gives the following names and dates.— 

1, Yogartlja tiU St. 878 4- Ch&munda till St. 938 

3! Ratn&ditya till St. 881 5- Akadadeva till St 965 

a Khemiftia till St. 92a 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. 991 = 

^ 943 A.D. 

No. 5, built SkadeSvari temple and Kanthrfvari and No. 6, built 
3huy*d64vari in Patan and the rampart. 
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toiAcs such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attehticm of the reader 
to the chapter on KumSrila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Ar3^anism its preset 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
irdigious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatri3ras or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were natur^y of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness BappS RSwal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our dght,.even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rtde. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
Wiew, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length hdW 
this period was the happiest in many ways. 'In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdmns ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the behest pros- 
perity of Hiiida kingdoms, from wbidh^ hi the fimtt 
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THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR. 

The fourth Rajput trilx^ vvliich established a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of otir history was the Paramaras 
of Abuand sulKcqucntly of Dhar. 'lod lias described it as the 
most potent of Agnikulas and tlie most extensively sjtread, quoting 
the bardic saying “tlie world is the Paramaras . But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. *’ Like the greatness of the PratihSras 
whom Tod wrongly considered to bt' Ic.ast of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramaras h.as certainly be en loss understood by To<l 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their, 
power under Bhoja was ccrt:unly very c-xtensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to Ire the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla chief of Puga! in Marwar. The; Umra and Sumra were 
npted in Mahomedan limes but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Guhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first § 5 kh 5 of the ParamSras but 
they must be treated as different from the Maury^s at PStali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tnbes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as §udras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the kmg of 
Chitore who were certainly Mauryas and consequently Sudras. It 
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period they dedined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult ques- 
, tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Vaihia, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivaih^) . In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Brandi of the R.A.$. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
whith will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sansl^t for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known liistorical 
researcher of Mah9r&shtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as Mai^thSs. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha’s views on BappS 
RSwal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
oit colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotjqie and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
prfaitingfor whidi thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press. 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the ParamSras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike PratihSras their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
PraSasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which are, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Bfihler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the ParamSra genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modem 
historians ; for it appears that these ParamSras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
KrishnarSja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisinha, Siyaka and Vskpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to Sindhuraja and Bhoja. The Udepur PraSasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, Slyak I and Vsk- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur PraSasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
the fdtir kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the ParamSras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of NSgabhata II emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Mslava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings vtz., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and VSkpati I, we shall 
Be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet KrishmpSdSnudhySta as applied to Vairi- 


♦ And it seems probable that before Nfigabhata MAlava was in posses- 
sion of the Rftstrakhtas. The Baroda grant of Karkarftja dated 812 
A.D. has the following he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of M&lava attacked by the Gurjara 
king p/oud of his conquering Gaud." As in later history Malwa alter- 
nately belonged to the emperors of the north and the south, 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b. a., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe B.A., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will feidlitate easy refer^ce. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of ccmtem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 A.D. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 A-n.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s.. Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

FArmry 15 , 1924 . 
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cimha in VSkpati’s grants not fai-fetched. I hesc grants, 
and official documents as they arc. shoffid m our 
foUowed strictly and not the Udepur PraSasti of much 

‘^The first king, therefore, of this line appears l« be a'xording to 

our view Krishnaraja who probably 

as a subordinate chief and then as an independent 

Qio A.D.. when the Kanauj Pratihara empire ^ 

Le and had receivedshock from the R^^htrakUU king Govinda 

III.in the days of Mahipala who has l^en 

tn (MO A D We know that the earliest giant found P 

SrM^a Jated in A.D. ,74- » »• ™P1>- f ‘S 
to rule in 970 his father Slyaka may be assmged a «ign from 
950 to 970. to grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 95° and to 
ereat-erand -father Krishnaraja from 910 A.D. to 930 . • 

fianu apply Jhe *'•;»/ 

faXCwe"rh, an ~ 

by them for it already existed and is mentioned in ^ mscr p 
.L of th. TSnld;CMUe.r^^^ 

Li« and neighhoui. U I 1^ 

next imaginary kings Vansinha I. Stya^ says 

17..t*7^e:SS “ - --,St XnrTf; 

being an abreviation alLn Prabandha Chin- 

and he is mentioned in NavasShaten , conquered the 

«mam. Two things are recorded of hum He 

they may b«foiwgnera»« 'A«w*“®^°”""’ • 



BOOK III. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

. CEAFIER I. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

yfiXtk. ^ Ixjghimng of fhe ninili oentiiiy A. D., the face of 
yXnilutt - changes. Aiyan and Aryo> 

Bnddhiatfe India have ended and lOndn India, as it piacticallyis 
atpraew^iapicsentedtous. Bialdhiamhaaoitinly djsappeand 
fawn thah^,eaceptinaiew isolated gtocesMkellaffldlia. While, 
in fb«. map appended to the fint volnme of this histoty, ^ 
leaderfinds abont thiee-foorths of India painted toee, being Ai^ 
Boddbfai^ in the map appended to this volnme, neatly fae 
vdidle oMndia ia painted soiled red, being Hmdn. But if Bud- 
dhism has dfaqjpeaied from the land,VedicAiyaafan too ifflrts 
no mate. The aenthnent of aversion to animal eacrifioe had 
heea too de^y . implanted in the Indian heart to iBow.fae 
PorvalflniBaat doctrine vdiich supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long anpieme. In fact Buddhism and Potya Mtetnsl, so to 
say, Uied each other. While respect far, the Vedas reviW and 
gai^ strength, respect for Vcdk sacsificea gone. doo* 
trte of the efficai^ of t|w,Vedie eactificto: toe 

FOrva Ifanlnai no doubt gained cabdfaoe tor ^ 

death of Hatahahbwt 6^ A* DM'bfahgr 75a A..l^i "ilto atonion 

lo ftronBSv tiuit. 

Vedto; Mihnai aacrifibes .'<(«» agafarand’lfpa; ' ' liodaRi 
lodiA iMh iti IBiidiiiHii doii Blot MunlnM ticfttwi 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the ParamSras as shown in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur PraSasti). Now Bhhler says 
that thisKhottig a is the RSshtraktita king of Manyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the KardS 
plates of his nephew KarkarSja are dated. This shows that 
Mal^a was also at feud with the Rgstrakutas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Slyaka’s reign is 
950-973. For Dhanapala poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) *'in 1029 V. E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa and Bhhler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. * 
( V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of MSnyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vskpati's first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Slyaka’s son and successor was the famous Vskpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha- 
varsha and Prithvivallabha, perhaps from the REshtrakfitas 
whom he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt sdxmt 
the identity of Vskpati with Munja as the Nigpur Pra&isti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and z. great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Piadmagupta, Dhanika, Halfiyudha and Phanapila. 
He is as conqueror al^ well-known. He delated the Sisbtia- 
ktttas and along with them the KaranStas, Cholas and Ketalas 
(as stated in Udepur Pra§asti) and also the Haihayas Of C 3 iedi, 
YuvarSja being their king. The«e latter were the allies and 
rSatives of the RastrakUtas. But Meruttunga’s story that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) times, 
eadi time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myih of the same type 
as the story of PnthvirSja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
.gestions of poets* btains and they gain oodenoe witiun a couple 



■ . f tii, ««|roi|. , 

flw IMmi Mhwli^ doctt|M ii. dead lo fir, akwi 
Boddhinnidiidkitldlkd. ^nwfoiididenof flisSistMtoflfiB^ 
fcfa jiinmii gemiall^ idgnalfaed didr ainitiqrtkm of n^ gtaM-^ 
* ioflM I7 dw perfDnnanoe of the Afvamedba; die second kt 
IBiido kinc^y families a^iidi nowbq;aa to estaUidi diemsdvcs^ 
mm indiffeient to these sacrifices. ThenewldngB mredevont 
mnsh^ipecs' of die Punnic gods now enthroned kopreme viz., 
die five duties of modem Hinduism, §iva, 'Vlslu^, Soiya, Devi, 
and Gaqesha and chiefiy of the first. The &va cult too of 
modem India is difiumit firom the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines whidi belonged to the TSntric worship of §iva of the 
days of PudiyabhOti, the'founder of -the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, rdigious- 
ly considered, modem Hmdn India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the QiriS' 
dan era. 

Qne most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a- feature 
vdiidi subsists to^y in all its strength, is >the strengthened 
bdirf'in the sactedness of the cow and the boll. The cow has> 
been sacred indeed horn Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual induded! 
the sacrifice of cows and bolls. The now stron^y entrenched 
sentpoent of AhimsS, made the daughter of cows and bolls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinoos sins, and even 
the mahninlt of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both §iva 
and Vidt^u wordiips which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The bull was sacred to §iva and the cow to Vfeh^u in his hi|^t. 
Jncamation as §ri Kfidi^ That great root cause of the terri- 
m conflicts betwem I&dus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the falling or 
m ai m i n g of cows and bulb is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

Socially abo, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning- of the ninth century A. D. Caste vtas till then not so 
exclusive as jl b at thb day, nor had castes sub-divided than- 
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of naj^ even earlier. But the story of Munja is further 

by poets who borrowing details from the story of 
Udayana and VSsavadattS state that Munja was in his regal con- 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with him 
anA vibo WAS asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
bipi The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
to be true and not being supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis- 
carded. One may. however, believe that. Munja more th^ 
once defeated Tailapa who was leniently treated after each at> 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 


i qiiftd in battle. . . , . 

He was succeeded by his brother SindhurSja who was hunseU 
after a fewyears' reign succeeded by his son Bhoja who« greats 
ness had been already foreseen by his unde Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Paxamira kings of Malwa ; 
Imt as his reign falls in the period from looo to 1200.A.D. as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however 
to state herTthat the story that Munja wished to l^^un “ 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse bm 
is also another unhistorical myth and has to be treated as Ibe 
creation of a poet’s imaginatio^ T he question when Sindhu- 

• regard to this the accMsion of Bhoja and the 

we may muX foUowing from Ep. Ind. I. p- 230. It « **‘*^^“^ 

xs u -R# wiia Bhoift as his successor, nor that he wanted 

“VUmeti diced the earth in Sipdhwa's haiute “ 

SSJaSeded to the throne “m^ 

;S5J:.J^aCra:^rheavenhe^ 


16 



not.'iujiinni — ' ’ S 

tdves into nfinor runiiiratioiis. the final ovecthnnirof/B^^ 
and the indnsion <rf people who had fneviotalp p e o i w aB d Ihnt 
faith in the Hindu society ptobeMy led to the fmoation of 
aub-castes in the next sub*peiiod within file main caatea anfi 
though the modon snhoastes can not be traoed bads to the 
ninth centuiy or rafiier the second sob-period of Ibdteval 
IHndo India, the origin of it and its probaMe cause may be 
traced to that sob-period, viz., the difference of local tendendea 
due to the convosion of Buddhists into Hindus wotdiippihg 
Poianic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
v^taiian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modem 
vernaculars of India arose about tlm time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, ffial 
the modem languages of India b^an to be formed about thbt 
time. White in previous centuries the ancient Prikpits Saura- 
scnl, MSgadhI, MahBritehtrl and PaifBdil or their Apabhra^ 
fas appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward’ we find Hindi. Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
iq>pearing as new developed spoken languages of nortb, east, 
south and west India. 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new Idngdy families — families 
which subsist as kingly fiunilies down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modem political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also conunmees from this period. This idienometum 
W marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about tiiis time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kinj^y fiunilies 
are gone. The Guptas and the Vatdhanas who were probably 
Vaifyas were the leading kin§^y families of India* during the 
Aiyo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign^ldng^y families 
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rija died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.D- as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work Subhashita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja wlxich may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurishankar Oza iii his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of SindhurSja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with ChSmudaraja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar PraSasti of KumSrapSla dated V. E. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word SindhurSja was wrongly translated by Buhler 
as king of Sind. It is probable, nay almost certain*** Gauri- 
shankar contends, ‘‘that this word means Sindhuraja king 
of Malwa*' and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with Chfimundaraja of Gujarat.t But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and wc are 
not yet certain whether SindhurSja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but caimot be much 
later than 1010 and cannot be 1021 A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Prabandha of SubhiSita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 


about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen f. «. about ten years after Munja’s death in ^5 or 
in about X004. But as the story of his being named a successor U not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Sihdhurtja was killed in battle in about loxo A.D. with the king of An- 


hilwad. 

• It may be stat^ here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when^ his capital is seized ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European ddstory to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 
ttarefore, wonder if Paramaras seized Mknyakheta or Rashtrakhtas 
smed and plundered Dharft or Kanauj* 


fThis is supported by the followixig line in a Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva sari lad.. Ant. XII. p. 197- 

Tlw MQqn4 nw 
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abo such as the Yavanas, theSakasandtheHa^as., These gia- 
dnally disappeared in the first sub>period of Medieval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatr^ families then also \d>o ate 
describedas Ksbatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
caU themsdves Rajputs and tire Maitrakas of Valabhl or the 
Vannas of Kanauj in the north and dreChSlukyas of BadSmi and 
tlw Fallavas of Ksfichl in the south are styled K^tiiyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriyafemilies arose ail over India at this time which ddigiited 
to caU themselves Rajputs, not a new luune, however. And. 
the wonder is that these Rajput kinf^y families subsist, thougii 
with diminished importance, as kinc^y families to this day. 
Indeed there are no other Idnf^y families at this date in tto 
whole would which can trace their pedigree back in a oontinooua 
line to the 9th century A. D. For diis reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But tte Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
toryof this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Ifawad and the Gdfiian^as of Sbnbar deserve 
toe foremost mention in world’s history for diivalry and herrfism, 
for the drtoodojy of their fmth and for the persistence of their 
strugg^ against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest vduch westward mandated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over toe straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
p tyce s against the rock of toe valour of the Franks on the banks 
of toe Lure. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new idigion, which mdied eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, ban, and Baludhistan and crossing 
toe Indus submerged ^nd in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gdilots. Had it not been far Bajqpl Rlwal 
who justly deserves toe veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and adio qan fitly be styled :flie Chailto Martel of 
India, toe whdfe of bidia would have falfen before fli%^bs and 
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A.D.' made in -inemory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. 8i also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhfir in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in DhSr which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called MunjasSgara while 
there is another tank known after Sindhurfija alias Kufija 
known a^ KufijasSgara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Uj jain, at MaheS- 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharinapuri. 

Genealogy of ParamAra Kings of DhAr— 

KrishnarSja. 

Circ. 914-934 A*.D. 

I 

Vairisinha alias Vajrata. 

Cir. 934-954 A..D. 

L 

Slyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

I 

Vskpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

I 

Sindhuraja or Kunja. 

997 to circ 1010 A.D. 


Bhoja» famous in the Paramira line. 
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to use the doqneat voids of Giblxm^profeaeon of the Anhiu 
hath might to^y have preyed to a drcumched ptqialatiaa 
in the dty of Senates. But this fate was averted by the beioism 
of BappB Rival and his Rajputs audit is lefrediing to observe 
that his descendants throughout thdr long and gforious 
histoiy down to this day Have always upheld the beanv 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Uahomedan ooo- 
' querots. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svartjya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero vis., Sivaji vdio 
fought with Ae Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the rdigion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difterence between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards le- 
inained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on' the banks of the Tagus in Spain whan 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediate 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similariy grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war. however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghuus about the eind of the 
third period of our histoiy. Though the Rajputs foeserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in tile sands and hills of Rajpntana, India as a vdiole lay 
prostrate at the feet of tiie Mahomedan conquerers. The 
M^omedans were not only not beaten back out of TnHia as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of thw country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question whidi the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we diail try to do so in the 
volumes whidi are now before ns. 

Who are these Rajputs adio arose at this time and for five 
hundred j^earsat the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aiyans, the most diivahous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient foith with hero- 
ism and may wdl be called tiie d efe nders of the Hindu faitii. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel- 
yVianff or Jejfikabhnkti was occupied by the GhaharwSis and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. r88i part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Buudelkhand were 
constructed by the GaharwSrs before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or VarmS empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the Varma empire 
was tottering and when Indrayudha was being replaced by 
Chakrayudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
nower. 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
tor the Benares inscription of Dhanga the most famous king of ^e 
Chandella line (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets out a pedi^ee which 
reaches back to about the same time viz., the beginning of the 
ninth century i. e,, when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family who founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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Were they' new prosel]^ to Hinduism from the nmks of iofdgiien, 
the. lenmants of Hods and Sakas, of Yue<^ and Geetoe 
as many European and native antiquarian reseaidieiB think ? 
We propose to discuss this sulqect at . great length in this boidc 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial chac 
racteristks of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
h&torians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs toe the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
In^ about the sixth century A. D. 
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cord to be Nannuka who may be a<isigned by calculation back- 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of the Panharas by 
the Chandellas. These are Hareha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 813 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to promm.mce of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the nilership of Jaihoti. Nannu- 
ka’s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers arc mentioned JayaSakti and Vijaya- 
§akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the sanie 
time (Ibid) the name appears as jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
JejSkabhukti) is mentioned by HiuenTsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanaiij or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jeiaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijay^a’s successor was Rahila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him RShilya 
Sigar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Prithviiaja. His daughter Nanda Devi 
was m Tried to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. 1 lis son and successor was Harsha 
who married KanchukS of a ChahamSna family and his rule 
mav be ;'.ssigned to about 91 (.-o m A.D. The race of his queen 
is giw 1 by Smith as the race of Ganga. What Ganga meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a ChahamSna 
family. 

Marsha’s son was YaSovarman who raised the family^ to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of K5 an 
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THEORY OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 

The Rajpttte who now came to the front and \dio by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediseval Indian 
History can not buf have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de* 
fence of their ancestral frith. It is true that converts smnetimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more way of exception than the 
role. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and ^e Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 190Z fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statutes unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these diaracter^ 
istics of Aryan races have been marked aU over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Katotriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqna^ 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the descenda n ts of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the atitenen of anthzopometty ware in their iofrnqr. 
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iara which was then in the possession of the Kalachori kings. 
The fortress of Kalanjara is noted throughout Indian history. 
KSlaniara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Mah 5 - 
bhsrata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
KalanjarapuravaiSdhiSvara “ lords of the great city of Kflan- 
iara ”• but this title was wrested from them by the Chandella 
king YaSovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila. Milava, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerate^ But Chedi was the 
Kalachari king from whom KSlan jara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the Pratihfira emperor of Kanauj. Now it w 
recorded that Harsha the father of Ya§ovarman had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj during his fight with the RSshtrakuta Indm 
III of the Deccan. His son YaSovarman must have defeated the 
already weakenedking of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaikr.ntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king appears to be Vaishhnava and the KhSjurSho inscnption 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Mahl- 
pala from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
of Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscnption is 
very important and shows that Jajhoti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (E. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
■ and MahendrapSla. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as Paramabhattaraka and 
ParameSvara as also YaSovarman and we may conclude that 
Wargha was the first independent king (Ind. Mt. XVII. p. 202). 
Secondly the KhSjurSho inscription describes" Devaj^la as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayaiati, Gajapati, 
Narapati and BhQpati began to assume special signification as 
' titles of kings from this period. 


Ya&>vaiman may be assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. His 
was Dhanga. the greatest Ipng of the Chandella line 
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wen periui^ iKm-«9dilipnt Bat tihet Uetoriani Uke Sir Vfaioait 
Smitli, after the diaooveiy of m moclt hktotical material and the 
pnient pragms of a nflaopoinetry, dundd atfli seek to ionmd 
the same theoiy is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set* 
ting aside the oondarions of ethnology *' as of no ose to the 
histotian*' StrV. Smito observes (E.H.I. 3td Edn.P. 322 ) on 
toeoriginof the Rajputs," In thisidaoe I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and turn estaUished iy good emdene$ 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajpatami and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utteriy destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of ooutse poished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of whidi no 
inconsiderable part is formed by thdr descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yidded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
IBnduism and rapdly became Hinduised. Clans or fawiiHna 
triiidi succeeded in winning chieftaindiips were admitfad 
readily into the frame of Hindu pdlityasKshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Patjhlrs and many other famous 
Rajput dans of the north were devdoped out of the barharain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank^and file of the strangers became Gujais and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Fnrtiier tothe south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth 
as Chandds, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
dans duly equipped with pedigree teaching back to the sun 
and tile moon." The extract is long but necessary to show how 
%iiopean scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time a^ how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Ratitors, the Chandels and the PratIhSrs, as 
in reality alfk^ barbarians (Hunsetc.) or aborigines (Goqds etc.) 
in origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput dans vdiidi jday so brilliant a part in 
Indian tistoiy both in mediseval and modem times are Arj'an by 
descent or Scytiiian or Dravidian does not reafiy ntotter to the 
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as usual being the third from Harsha. The KhajurSho in- . 
cription (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled from the 
Jumna on the nortli to Bhasvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from KSlanjara fort on the east to GopSdn (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to bo 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of DaSSrna) and Bh 5 s- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A.D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by K 5 ’.an- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in th is battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume, 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowmng himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Junma which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. RajeiidralSl however 
f hmkg^ that he died a natural death, the expression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely fig urative.* Dhanga 

• So far as we the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
Icfilows (£y. Ind. I. p. i4^)< 
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l«Mt That they are a virile and a duvalnnis people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the anp* 
posed ieseeiU in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether tbis view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup> 
ported if not originated by some Italian reseatdiers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Aimals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction: 
" Recent research has thrown much li^t on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kriiatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediaeval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates bom the 
9 aka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe coimected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new c l ai m a nt s to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the MahBbhSrata and the jUmlyaaa. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these anna l s by which a 
bibulous origin from the son and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families ” (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
*' The group denot^ by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possiUe for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes mthout any viola- 
tion of the prqudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to d i sg uise this a dmis si on of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Ririiis, the fir» 4 )om septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Bud dhi sm and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula or fire-born— viz., ■tire RuramBr, ParihBr, Clddnkya and 
Chanhin." This long extract would also show how the latest 
&ig^ish researdiets do not believe in the generally accepted 
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a giant in Benares (noted above Ind. Ant. XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as far as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
of ^va his father being a devotee of Vishnu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 2io) begins with the words ‘ Om Namah 
SivSya.' As stated alre^y kings in those days were devotees 
of §iva, Vishnu, Surya or Devi without any bigoted 
fef.MngR in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 

have been found belonging to the Chandellas vdiich ^ 
the coins of the Chedi kin^, DurgS of the latter being 
substituted by Hanfiman in those of the former. But, strange* 
ly enough,no coins of early kings even down to Dhangahave been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chamtellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks ^t 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sass ani a n emns. 
It may. however, be surmised that people still used the coin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the AdivarSha coin of Bhoja and other 
/.ftinc It is only GSngeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who iist struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chacdellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, sUver and copper of their 
own substituting Durgi with HanumSn: Which king of the 
rhanitftllas was the devotee of HanurnSn does not appw but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be t^ted m our 
third , volume. Here it may only be noted that the^^ression 
%t the end of the KhajurSho inscription of Samvat V. E. loxi 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 1 * 3 - 35 ) the reign of Vinfiyakaplla 
which Kielhom is unable to explain may indicate J^t 
though Yafovarrnan was independent he still acknowl^^ 
the nominal suzerainty of the emperor VinSyakapSla or Mahl- 
pSla who was then dehd and his coins must have been tb^nt 
in the several states of India even though they were 
pendent as the Mogul coins were in th^ country 0« 

Marathi- 
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view of the Rajputs that tfaqr are the lepieseiitatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it idso shows how the now generally accqNed 
legend about Agniknla Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of . foreign descent started by western sdiolaxs 
and antiquarians. ' 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have drown in that vdume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s theory that tiie Gujats are fordgners (Khisars) 
who came along with the Hons in die beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmudi as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence eithw of native traditfon or 
foreign record to suggests much less to prove diat the Gujars 
cams into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find tiiat the history of the Khisars proves that they 
never left dieir own country. We also showed that the duuracters 
of the two people ate diametticaUy opposed. While the 
Khisars are stationary in habits and traders by profeasion, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grasers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than &e noses 
of evmi Parisans, that in short«the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are fordgnbrs is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
fneigners like the Hons and the Sakas could ifiiA have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disaj^iear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address oursdves in this 
yilome to the second part of Ihr. Bbandarkar's theory accepted 
Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta* 
Uiahed cm good eoiienu that the Rajputaare the descendants of 
Gujars. In feet we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. lEfoandarkar's argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandatkar’s argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “ut The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars ; 
and the Gujars are foreignefB. Therefore, 3rd the ffejpots are 
thedesoendantsofforejgners.'* We have abeady ahoim that tiie 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127* 

I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 

II. VSkpati ac. 845 A.D. 

III. Jaya§akti ac. 860. A.D. 

IV. Vijaya^kti ac. 880. A.D, 

1 

V. RShila ac. 900 A.D. 

VI. Harsha ac. 915 A.D. 

VII. YaSovarman ac. 930 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

1 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 

The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 
last king Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 
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Gttjan an not todgnen bat an tnio Aiyans# and henoa even 
if the Rajpats an descendants of Gujais th^ cannot be daased 
as Non-Aiyaas. But we go farther and will prove in this 
vblame that the Rajpats an not descended from Gujars but 
from K^tiisw odio may wdl be bdieved to be the repiesenta* 
tives of the Vedic K^tri3ras. Dr. Bhandmkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his sirguments advanc^ in 
these papers have been accepted historians like Smith and 
Crooke firom whom we have quoted above at length. These 
ai^iumentshavealwaysderivedastrongsnpport bom the tradition 
relating to the Agnikolas current among tiie Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already establiriied that tiiis tradition or myth of 
Agnikolas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet’s brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even histoifana like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnstm. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very basdess myth of fire-bom races which 
has 'so strongly support^ the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajpats. 



NOTE. 


SMITH’S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 

Sir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars 91 Gonds. In his Early History ol India (2nd Edn.) he obs«^ 

’• The inference is fully justified that the ChandeUas are originally Hm- 
duised Bhars or Gonds, ” (p. 379 )- This inference has doubtleas been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to beUeve that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and il not foreigners aborigines. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but toey 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Chandels in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137)- There he observes ” I still hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an abonginal stock, whether 
this stock was called Uhar or Gond. we cannot say. " The lirst argument 
advanced is the 'sill', legend' among the Chandels that they are born from 
the union of the moon with a Br.ihmin maiden. •' The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admi'-aon that th.' pedigree of tlic v Ian required 
explanation which was best attained by including it in the moon-dM- 
canded Rajputs and .adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter ol fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
cian of impure descent." Secondly, Smith says that the imUcations are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) w ^ 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandeto. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appe^s to^ akin o 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the i6th century.” Thirdly. Smith states that the Chandel 
Princess DurgSvati married the Gond chief of Mandala “ The Gaharwars 
Md the Haihayas of Chedi ” finally adds Smith “ came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or otuer of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshataya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day." How flimsy all thcM 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and they scarce^ 
deserVa any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proc 
^ some observations on th em . 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED BIYTH OP AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Tiansubstantiation, re* 
maihs truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un* 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such belief are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races .is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the. lEhgveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the infoence derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying diaracter. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas mi^t thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
muy be diown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western sdidais have not 
sufficiently recognised the fiict and drawn the necessa r y infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this storyof four warrior dans having 
been created out of fire by Valishtha was first told Ch a nd 
tile bard of ^tiivirlj in hu epic the Prithvlit j Ittsi on the 
mqiloits of this last dilvalroos Rajput king. The ftoiy diortty 
is that vtiien this worid was o ppre s s ed by R lkshatss » MIedi. 
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Th© first argunxeiit is based on the “ silly legend ** about the origin of 
the Chandels current among them. Now it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in every ^ 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin. When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was bom of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin ? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero’s birth. Indeed wlien the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielhom calls 
name-myths e.. myths suggested bymames, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very story would be utiUsed by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was^e 
Moon himself and the mother assi^ ned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stories are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan 
any time treated as non-Kshatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 


The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in tha last sentence of Smith viz., '' as a matter of fact the Chand^ 
are regarded as a dan of impure descent." Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence bf Chand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so. we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the KumirapWa Sanstot Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the trad^ 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as g^ 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of KumfiraiAlachanta Then 
agin in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by PrithvirSja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always Uen con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith th^s 
over its purity. I-astly, even at present the Mahfirfija of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only mamagw 
into good Rajput famiUes such as Chauhfins etc., but marriages from such 
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dws^ Vai Mith a cnated from his sacrificial fin fov watiion hi 
raocasaioii vis., first the Vaxaxafn, theft the Chdidqni, then tiie 
Fsxihiift and vhen these could not destroy the ■ die 

teniUe Qi i homln a from vhom the poefs hem I^rittivlri^ 
was deoended. This story along widitheRlrit became hy and fay 
extremd]rppisi|maadwaseventna%acoeptedbyallllajpat8 and 
what is stiaftgrhy the descendants of these four dans themselves. 
Natmally the greidhistOKiiui of die lEajpots Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it hi hh hiittvy, These four dans, it is now 
cuirendy hdieved, capN|t|iaoh dsdr pedigne to the sun or the 
moon as the other IS^dhlias do, hat are firo-hmn thus giving 
colour to th o the or y dmt fh^^dlns are really foreigners vdio have 
been transfomied by the Brahmins hy e fictum 

of llii 

Now it vdh;.he^g(jhijl d^ ' to many to know that this story 
isnot onfy a arises from amisconoeption 

of even that faa<y;«e?or jm a.iftatter of fact it serais that even 
Chand himself did not wish to squesent that these Kshatri 3 ms 
were neieil^ created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence on* 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themsdvss as and were 
behoved to be descended from die solar and lunar Vamlas. 
Thus the Pratihlra dan which estaUished its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Miandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip* 
don of the zoth century to bekmg to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhqja inscription is very important in tbi» connection 
states that the imperial Ptatihlras of Klpuaj were descended 
from lAkshmayi brother of Rbna, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakahmapa bd^ Raiu's Firatihira or door<keq>er. As already 
stated we attach no valtw to sncfa traditfoos except in so for as 
they represent the hdlids cnrtrat at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the ftatihira dan was in the 
century treated as sdar in race. How can numA dien in the 
rath oratory represent these Fratihlras as Agniknlas? Shnilatly 
die Chlhamgn a s are also said in record s prevfons to Chandh 
Ffidivirgj Rbldiatinctfytobeloiigtofhe amnesdarliifo. The 
Harsha stone Inscription (Ep. had. II. p. up) gives the lino of the 
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lamiUes into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is. l^fore, 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of ^ 

Thi third argument of Smith is equaUy unsound 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. Fo 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because ^ 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among ' 

Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct o IP 

him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines an ,_*™ 

a small kinR'i .n. for himself if he has no room in 

The Giihilots nr instance lived among Bhils and founded a ing ' 

does that make the Ouhi-ots Bhils ? Even the British have «»tabli^ 

a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans. does that "“^kc them 

Hindus or Mahomedans? It is strange that historians 

adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Hima ay 

into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Ja pu 

and established kingdoms for themselves. It does ° ’ 

from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds 

Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahobas behef ^at ttey 

are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know f«m ^ 

tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one t^us^d 

years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar beheves that th^ 

Lve been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chants h^ 

been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their “min^ 

Mahoba. When they came there we do not know; 

there during Kushan or Hun mvasions of the Aryan land viz., the Pan) 

and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many 

still beUeve that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and 

dent home was in India itself and not outside of India neither ^rctm 

region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any 

the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun 

delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gond^ 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its “Parate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs wh« they first 
entUd the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh. 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their ‘® 

callk Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Go"d 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi ^ 

the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themself Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of §iva and Durg& have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the a^ngines and J^^® ^««“ 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities’ worship. It 
strange if there is any thing common between tte Chandel 
worship of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond ‘*®‘^®f- ^“*1^ 
the fact'that in the sixteenth century Maniyagarh was associated with 
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Chihaminas bom one Gttvaica and to oor mind deaily oonvesis that 
this clan is solar in descent. 

Mr. Harbilasa Satda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithvlraj Vijaya— a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Pfithvlrij himself, shown that the poem de- 
scribes PfithvirSj as born of the solar line. Hanunlra MahSkSvya 
again declares that the ChShamSnas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, thoe- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the ChShamSnas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or ChSlukjra of AnahillapSto^ is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
ChSlukyas of BadSmi were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these ChSlukyas belong to the BhSrad- 
vSja gotra and are so described even in the FrithvirSj RSSS. 
Now this gotra of these ChSlukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that KeyOravarsha Haiha3rai married 
Nohalsdevl, daughter of Avanivarman ChSlukya of the BhSrad- 
vSja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beg in ning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these ChSlukyas from that of the southern ChMuk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern ChSlul^ kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these ChSlukyas was created out 
of the water in bis handful by Dro^a BhSradvIja for kiUmg 
Drupada, and hence bekmged to his gotra. As BhSradvIja 
belonged to the lunar line, the ChSlukyas of BhSradvIja gotra 
alf^ belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the ChSlukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Dto^a, how can Chand in 
the rath century represent these same ChSlukyas as created 
by Vafishtha from his fire ? 

These three dans, it is now admitted by leseardrera (Me in* 
ttodoctkmby Ifrr. Crooke himself to Tod’s Riyastaa page XXXI) 
do not bdong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces- 
sary infelenoe from this is not drawn by them. If the ChS* 
haipatiM and the PratlhSias, the two most important dans who 
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a Gond chief by Chand shows nothing as to the origin of the Chaadellas. 
When these tame to Mahoba and established from there a vast kingdom 
so early as the ninth century A.D., after their fall about raoo A«D. that 
there was a Gond chief in Maniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the story of Rani DurgSvatl should have dis- 
torted by Smith into proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbamama of Abul Faxal 
(Beeveridge Vol. II p. 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appa- 
rently. She (Durgavati) was the daughter of Raja Saib&han of lUth 
and Mahoba who was a Chandel by caste. The Raja gave her in mamage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja Saibahan was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance." Further on it is stated “ From 
old times the house of the ruler of Gadha was of high rank. Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash " Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and " Rani Durgavati was given in marriage to him." 
Now it is clear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that Durgavati was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds ; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. FinaUy it may be stated that Rini Durgfcvati 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting vdth the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when uniortunatcly defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contem^ 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the “ 

Ri^i Dur^vatl which in fact proves the greatness and purity of W 
Chandella famUy should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary ? 
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wen t o ppoeed to be Gujais tnnsfonned into Kfbatriyas Iqr 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agniknlas but on toe 
oootiaiy were believed to be solar in descent in toe gth and xoto 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent foil to 
toe ground ? But this is not alL Even the fourto, toe Fsnp 
nairas are not Agniknlas as represented by CbaiuL In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramiras fmn toe xsth 
century though givingtoe origin of toe Parandba^ from toe fire 
of VaBshtha, do not give toe story of the RisI, but an entiidy 
different story. VaBs^ is said therein to have created the 
first Paiamlra to ehasiiae VisvSmiira who was taking away the 
divine cow bdonging to the former. The Udepnr Pratasti few 
instaiiGe (Ep. lied 1 .) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramiras is consequently VaBshtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramiras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in toe Rito betaken 
to be a correct vquesentation of the traditions prevailing in 
his tone and in earlier centuries about the lineageof Pratihlras 
and Qilhaminas, of Chllnkyas and Paramiras, and recorded 
even in contempoianeoos poems ? The <»dy explanation is that 
either the Prithvirilja Rtol is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomed times vtoen inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that toe story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpteted. 
The authenticity of the Risl as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by ^yamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rtol merely giveshere a poetical imaginary story whidi 
has subsequently bem taken tu be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the hxmt .l^ torir fights with theMlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in tois story. But it seems 
that toe story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Qiand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas vis., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages toe solar and the lunar. This is dear 
from toe foot that Chand mentonw cmly three lineages (i) the 
aidar (a) the hmar and ( 3 ) toe Yidava for the famous thirtv-six 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas are an ancient clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from SahasrSrjuna who is credited in the PurSNas with having 
defeated the demon Ravana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagpon . 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachuris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalachuris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modern Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachuris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhom at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chQries enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chfilukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the ^tavShanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
ataost impregnable stronghold of KSlanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the KalachOris 
as a power came to notice in the mediaeval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtaiaed the name Kalachtiri need not detain us ; for names of 
fomilies and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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loyat famSies enumerated by him. He does not give tiie 
kola lineage at all bat as^gns tile foursniq)osed Agnikula clans the 
PaiihSra,the Fatamira, the OiBhamBnaandthe Chslukya under 
the old two or three Enrages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the RasB b^ins thus ^ mew I 

I ^snsr 1 ftanr irt^ 11 Here it is dear 

that he puts the three ParamSra, ChShamBna and ChBlukya 
under the three old recognised VamSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Ysdava. We think Chand’s story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, ParamSra, 
FratihSta, Chslukya, and ChShamSna as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSish^ha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes nemfy created by VaSiditha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing dans 
came out of Ae fire at VaSish^’s bid to fi^t the RSkshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence foom the'ifith century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic somudiso that these four dans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themsdves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completdy 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem ia glorification of his patron’s family the 
ChShanlkna clan m which he completed the mi^ief 
caused by thia misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
VaihSas for the Kdiatriyas. In this Vamifo-BhSskaraby SQra- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of Vafiish- 
^ giym widi greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first ChShamBna warrior was created from the fire (thedate 
coAes to about 6^ B. C. being 353X years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
uduch niw for the first time were enumerated as 

The HSdBs of Boondi-KotB accepted the new VamSa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus them}rthof Agni-Vafida which at 
the earliest oraunenoed in about X200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in About xyoo A.D. when the four dsns themselves accepted 
a new VaihSa for themsdven Col. Tod could not lM|rt bdfove 
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We have already observed, it as futile to inquire what Kalachuri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or Chalukya or Chaha- 
mina or Pratihara and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in the Rigvcda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the Kalachuri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachuris edited by Kielhom 
in Ep. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and II p. 305 and called the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhorn from 
these records in Ep. Ind. Vol. II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a h.w additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victory’ pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krislinaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates are known as 
862-76-82 A.D. while Krishnaraja refers to the Kashtrakuta 
Krishna II whose dates are known as 875-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakuta a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kalingadhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalihga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that K^rishna of the Rashtrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and tliat he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
know throughout mediaeval history alliance with Haihc.yas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Deccan CbS* 
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in tins tradition and lie set his final seal upon it his well- 
knomi history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And wc now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chaiid and 
that tiiese four clans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire ; though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that thc.se clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have; therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 


• Even the Faramftna seem to be treated as solar race KUiatriyas, 
for Uie Puandxas among tiie BfaiSIhas who have the same Vasisbtha 
gotra are treated as Solar-race KUiatriyaa in their Vaoif&valib 
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lukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
ttaihaya daughters and PrithvIrSja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishm in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohalsdevi bom of aChSlukya SSmanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first ChalQkya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the BharuivSia gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. NohalSdevi had a temple built to oiva called 
thence NohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appe^ to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastaries, a conti- 
nuation in Saivaitc monks and Mathas who profes.sed the Saiva- 
gama of LakuliSaand almost aU Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to be Saivite and followers qf the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

KeyOravarsha was also called YuvarSja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioned in a Chafldella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was RShadS. 
“Jlieir daughter BonthSdevi was the mother of the western 
Chsluk}^ Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A.D. Lakshmana was followed by Sankaragana 
and after him by his second son Yuvartja II who was ^ contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 AJD). YuvarSja’s son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was tte famous 
Gingeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 A.D. and his history naturally belongs to the third 
period of our history and will be dealt with in our diild volume. 



NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIRAJA RSsX. 

The Priihvir&ja RSsft purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary of Pfithvlrftja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for ind^ndence on the usual 
battlefield of India vis., the plain of Panipat in 1191 A. D. Kavir&ja 
Sy&mald&s questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (1887). pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rftjast&n and notably the fact that Samarasi 
king of Mewad. mentioned by the Rftsft as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Pjrithvirftja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by Nftgarl Prachftrinl Grantham&lft at Benares iqzz) viz.. Mohazilal 
PBndya and ^yftm Sundeidas. however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of PfithyXr&ja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kavir&ja Sy&maldfts. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (z88z and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmudraaa Ustoiry of the Rajputs 
casmot proceed without ^e help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and espeeiaUy that of I^thvli&j must seek help from it. 

In our opiziion the epic Pfithvirftja R&s& resembles the Mah&bh&rata in 
most essential jibints and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between ^ two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the peom is authentic and andent. the 
pom has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in ciur book-the BCah&bhSrata MIinSa8& in Hindi-the pr e s e nt Mah&bhSrata 
it second amplified form of the original poem of Vyisa (first amplified 
by vailamp&yana) given ns by Sauti. Siinilarly it seems that Pfithv!- 
rtja RM must have originally besb wr i tt en by Chand. then amplified 
by Us son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the zyth 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completdy resem- 
ble ea«fii other. Fqr example., the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vyisa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with ndrAulous powers (expressed in the epithet Barda^ Hke Vyisa by 
hfanseif. It' was either hia son who Invested him with thm superhuman . 
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Tke KalachOris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangcya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud’s invasion. The line was always devo e 
to ^va and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto Gsngeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

I. Kokkalladcva 850 A.D. circ. 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala 900 A.D. 


III. BfilaHatsha IV. Keyoravarsha Yuvarlja 

m. Nohaladevi 925 A. D. 
V. Lakshmanadeva 950 A.D. 



VI. &nkaragana 970 A.D. Vil. Yuvarajadeva II. 

contemporary of Munja cir. 980 A.D. 

VIII. Kokkalladeva 1000 A.D. 

IX. Gsngeyadeva 1020 A. D. 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chand to hia wife 
jnet as Vaifampftyana. VySsa’s first disciple, recites his BhBrata to hla 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the xyth cen- 
tuxy A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the Rfisft unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Ras& enjoys an authority next only to the Mah&bhfirata. 
The 'Mahfibhfirata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the R&s& too centres round the terrible fight which the 
Kshatriya warriors of modem India waged under Prithvir&ja with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bh&rata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithvir&ja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally pc^ular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in -existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bh&t like Vy&sa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the RSsa exactly resembles the MahftbhBrata and as an original 
nucleus of the Mah&bh&rata composed by VySsa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rftsa. 

These subsequent additions to the R&ril, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahftbh&rata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mah&bh&p 
rata in our book *The Mahftbh&rata : acriticism*; but we cannot make 
a attempt for the Rftsft which being in old Hindi is not as 

completely open to us fSr inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
sdons attempt to imitate the Mahfthhftrata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this cooscioas rimilarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Ma h ft hhft rata vis., 100,000 §lokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 

one. To write ^ 

Rftsft has partially succeeded In attaining this enonnous lengths Then again 

* Mohaalal interprets rr QnpR ^ thousand. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PALAS OF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of mediaeval Hindu India i. e,, from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
v%z,, by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the RSshtrakutas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiaritiies of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into sever^ kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute dis&ct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or PSndya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the PSlas at about this period. 

The rise of the PSlas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediaeval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not unconunon in ancient times in India. We 
have seta in Volume I that after the fall of Haisha*s empire 
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varions outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the Mah&* 
bh&cata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions of fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details whic& will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
‘ the poetic artifice employed by the R&sft in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sans&ra 
which, while it imitates the Mahftblffirata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to bq called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kfita §lokas of the 
ICaAi&blffirata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kavixftja Sy&mald&s that the dates given in the Rftsft are Wrong, The inge- 
nious e^la^tion ol these dates given by Mohanlal Pendya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the R&Sft are mistaken 
the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows 

W a«ir Snr Huyw I ^ u 

Now Ananda h^ is not Ananda as Mohanlal Ffindya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangdy enough the exjdanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nin$ not 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view inust be accepted that a new 
eA has been constructed here which gives dates in the ^faal Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the w^ Ananda Is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mo h a nl al Pandya 
tries to make some sense out oilt (Vd. 1 p. 145) by introducing IBirahma- 
gupta ; but firstly, ipf i|(f cannot lead to Brahmagupta; s econ d ly, 
ao far as is known, Brahmagupta never h^ that Yu dhishto i r a preceded Vi- 
krama by 1x15 3rear8. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yndhishthira 
SoJoL at the beginning of the Vikrama Saka was 3044. It is the Puitgas, 
notably the Bhigavata, which hdd that Yndhishfliiim preceded toe corona- 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
VarmSs and probably under Yafovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khaiimpur grant of DharmapSla as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopfila as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pateliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

Goplla was a Buddhist. Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of 6a§anka of Karra- 
suvarra or under Msdhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country, 
GopSla was, however, a Kshatriya being bom of the ^uryavanSa 
as stated in PSla records. The VarnSfiramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Var^ pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist GopSla was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Go|«la is, supposed by some to have belonged te 
the PratihRra PSla dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending PSla is taken by many 
Kshatriyp families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and TrStfi as 
usual sufEbces of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Ftia dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihira dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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tiond NMidaf^ 1015 jtm. ( w|:^ I 

S It WWltfni). It is probably this vttsefwan the 
Bhl^vata which Chand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dhannasnta or Yudhishtbira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 11x5 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third &Lka of Ptithvirftja. It 
seems that ^ ^ means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that P^thvlrftja BJM must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the RM and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

ftEarawf I WNv 11 “«*««* 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rftsa an interpo- 
lation of the ZTth century A. D. (Even in this the Rftsft resembles the 
MahEbhftrata wherein as shown by us in Mah&bhfirata Mlmftns& there is a 
pr<^hetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of PpthvMja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
P)rithvlr&ja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortnnatdy we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. 1 page 145) in 
theRfttfL 


* If it were possible to make n guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in Purftpas. 
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Keilhom has given the dynasty of the PSlas as follows in his 
paper on the AmagScchi plates of VigraharSja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any kno\m 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fiving exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the P5la dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of GopSla (Dayitavishna and 
VSpyata) may be omitted as we know that GopSla was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
ying and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
IndrSyudha of the Varma dynasty of Kanauj and the Rashtrakfite 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was Dharmapala who is said to have 
married a RSshtrakuta lady. He conquered Indraraja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two ilokas 
of the Khalimpur and BhSgalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that NSga- 
bhata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this DharmapSla before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
RBshtjakttte but as already stated the defeat wj\^ not so serious 
^ to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
& have been the father-in-law of Dharmapila ; for the 
BhSgalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was RSnnadevi, daughter of Parabala of the RBshtrakfitas 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy NSgabhata who 
ha4 defeated DharmapSla and should have rested content with 
1^ defeat of NSgabhata as it prevented the latter froin 
encroaching further upon Bengal. 



NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must liave taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
tliough the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
R&jatarangini in 1x48 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvl- 
rftja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
R&S& but ho does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhidfl which are of later date, it appears that the list in the R&s& 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kumfirapkla-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rflsfi first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Risa 
became ib the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rfisfi and we think that even the latest editors of 
the R&sft have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

I ifw ’iWR u 

fiv HTT ( 1 <1^ 11 

I Ilf fisrt » 

«ii^ [•nff] I flWNi sifilfR 

S« 1 fit [fi] f ff II 

[fi^] fi«v Mff i fiffiv II 
«Trl^ ^ I fi^ vev II 

The few vaiiatiom given above in brackets an taken from the copy 
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DhamapBla was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew Md he 
may he assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
DharmapSla and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why DevapSla is in one grant 
called nephew of DharmapSla and in another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala married LajjS, a Haihaya princess 
(see BhSgalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was Narayanapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by RSjyapala who married Bhagyadevl. daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Gop&la II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950* 
976) and he was followed by his son MahIpSla who issued the 
SSranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A. D. By assigning 25 years to each reign we come 
to MahipSla’s rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahllpala’s reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kin^ 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. ThjS 
inscription mentions that MahlpSla was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemies, but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud’s invasions which India received a); this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
Pala d'masty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas in the eleventh 
century A. D.. (MahipSla was succeeded by N 5 r 5 yanaplla 
and he was succeeded by VigrahapSla III who made the 
AmagSchhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his n^a- 
ble note.) 
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of the RIA w peraonally saw and inspected at tlie Udepnr Mnsenm 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mdbanlal Pftndya in 
the interpretation be has given in the recent edition of the Rlsft enumer- 
ate I. Ravi 2. §afi and 3. Jftdhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to Aow. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 

I. Ravi 2. Safti and 3. jadhava cannot be included. These names axe >— 
X. Kaiachchhuraka. 

2. Kavinlisa (omitted by Mchaolal but not by Tod.) 

3. Rajai^. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-paiaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mdbanlal). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasha). 

8. Gaura. 

9. Haritate (omitted by Tod). 

to. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Hu^a). 

II. Kotepaia. 

12. Karattapaia. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 
x6. Aniga (Tod gives Ananga). 

17. Saindhava. 

x8. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Itathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkate. 

24. Guhilota (Gohilaputra). [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. Gohila. 

26. Gama (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

27. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhlyara. 

30. SUIxa. 

31. Cbhandaka. 

32. Chaiukka. 

33. Chahuvana. 

34. Sadavaxa. 

35. Paxamara. 

36. Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after inclt* 
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The grants of these PSlas show that they were truly Ksha* 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the RBshtrakQUs 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to &va temples 
and ascetics of the §ivSgama sect (most probably Lakull&i 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
NariyampSla who made the BhSgalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to &va 
(svayam-karita-sahasriyatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
min of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The BhSgalpur grant states that the Pilas had conquered 
Utkala and PrSgjyotisha of Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the ^filimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion ; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection withGopSla's 
rule. 

The Paia and Sena d}masties are both of them historieal and 
have left contemporary records. Who was " Adisura " and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult ptoUem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and wc, therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. §a$i and 3. J&dhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Gama. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of RAthod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add i. Ravi 2. &gi and 3. J&dhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chftlukka cannot marry a Ch&lnkka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho« 
han. Ravi, Sati and J&dhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 dans may be 
grouped. The Suryavam&a, the Chandravaih&a and the Yaduvam&a are 
the famous Vamtas of the Purftnas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a Sfiryavam&i 
to marry a Sfiryavaih&i. As a matter of fact tJto Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kadihav&has* of Jaipur are both Sfiryavaihiis but they 
do intermarry. The Pnr&nas also do not show that Suryavamia or Chan- 
dravam&a was prohibitive of marriage within itself. Rftma and Slt& were 
both SuryavaniAl and so were Aijuna and Draupadl both Chandravam&i. 
In Pnr&nic times the Kshatri3ms were observers of gotras only and RSma 
being of Va&ishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could nuury. In 
modem times the Kdiatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot many whom, and as we have already diown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, 4 af i 
and J&dhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be dear and we are certain that Chand merdy indicates here the three 
great vamias or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vam&a used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
dlHerant from the same word used at the end 4 v wfNr). 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vaihfa has been 
slj^araidy counted when it comes under the Chandravamfa, But it 
seems that the J&dhavas were always separatdy counted from the other 
Chandtavaibfis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadfi-Turvafas are separately 
mentiooed, flie Turvaias eventually disappearing. The Y&davas are 
again separately treated in the Purftpas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayftti. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their sepsfate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
Riat the Yadnvamfis are separatdy mentioned from the Chandia^ 
vamfis. fThdr dans vis., Bh&ti, JadejA and others can intermarry as 
has already been/diown and henoe it is evident that Jidhava is not a dan 
like any el the jfi. 
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THE GENEALOGV OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(The dates are all tentative). 

Gopala elected king of Bengal. 

780-800 A.D. 

I 

Dhaiinaplla 

800-825. 

1 

Devap 51 a-'—— brother 
(adopted nephew). 

825-850. 

Vigrahapila I. 
850-875. 

I 

Niriyanapala 

875-900. 

i 

Rajyapala 

900-925. 

! 

Gop&Ia II 

925-950. 

I 

Vigrahapila II. 
950-976. 

I 

Mahipala 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 
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It will b6 clear, thcrefote, that t. Ravi 2. and 3. JSdhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above vis. , by treating Gama. Rosa- 
juta and Kayinlsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that SQrajmal author of Vamfabh&skara treats Ravi and Sadi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Sadibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-bom). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahmft him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sadi the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Sfirajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Chand treated i. Ravi 2. Sadi and 3 Jfidhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the numter as 36. 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the zyth century A. D. when 
the Rftsk is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bh&ta of Prithvlr&ja's court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difiiculty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known in the zyth century find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Kfirattapfila, Kotapfila, 
Haritate, Kamftsha, Mato. Dh&nyap&la, R&jap&la and Kavinlsa are difii- 
cult to be traced : while Bh&tl. Jh&l&, Bais and other modem tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
vfiha and Sadkvara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rftsft is very old in fact 
as ola as the X2th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of the Rfts& (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randd but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Rftsg sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
inafai as Dfthima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hftra and Pratih&ra are both given in the list and,must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved. 
Kftrattopaia is certainly not K&thi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kotopila is left unexplained and Mato cannot be 
jat who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, DldUiyap&la and 
Rijapftla are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by may be said to be Gujaza which in Ptftkfit would be Guar 

which by transposition becomes Gama. The Blza Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gnjara and Xbhira or Ahira are noted names of 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN. 

The Rashtrakutas are ref)resented as belonging to the race of 
Yadu. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratta. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
trakota after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that Rashtrakuta, like modem 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
Rashtrakute family given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Goyinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones, viz., Dantivarman and Indrarija). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II arc noticed in only a few grants of the Rash- 
trakutas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father's side from §adikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was bom in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rashtrakutas 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 §aka i. e,, 
7S3 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
RSshtraktite family who first established his independence of 
the Ch^ukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 66a A.b. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 7;:© A.D. to 
Indra RAja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of IndrarAja and his 
Ch|lukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to have acquired for his family ihe supreme sovereignty 
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&dnt and Valiyat indeed tmt they have been taken as the namea of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all HSpa was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Hhna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rasa. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Httpa. By no rules of transformation Fralqrit or other can Hdpa 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Hupa kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Hhna 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Vaifya and Shdra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Hupa princesses i. e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are,, therefore, Kshatrisras nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kdiatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hhpas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, thd^ appears a branch by name Hula of $isodia Rajpnts- 
This fact abows tljat there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 Vol. Ill in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they may b- 
a distinct dan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
njpg in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Hfipa and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the RisR in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Hfipa is further proved by the fact that among 
the dans which assist Bappfi Rfiwal in his fight with Bfahomedans are 
mentianed both Hfipas and Hulas (see Tod*s Rajastan by Crooke Vol. 1. 
p. S90). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a dan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Hfipa, 
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of Maharashtra the limits of which were the Narmada on the 
north and the Tungabhadra on the south. It is 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja Govmda II (Ep. In. 
page 210) that he first conquered and conquered eaaly ftc 
Chllukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Km(±i, 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 

must be discovered). * 

The Saioangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga th^ great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chalukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Para- 
melvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his foUow- 
ers’the whole army of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Buo- 
dhist king). The .king Vallabha above named must be the 

last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the ban o n 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that -‘ Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the soverei^ y 
for the good of the race.” If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may ac^‘pt 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grarit. 

Krishnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chalukyas. In the Radhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short And swifUy tom the fortune of the Chdukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Eia- 
pura (Verul or EUor&). In the Wardha plates he is described 
as one " who protected the earth by the temples of ISvaxa in- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Ka^a 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty of this temple of KailSsa : “ When gods saw ^e 
temple, 'say the Baroda plates, “ they were stmek wiA wonder 
and said ‘ this temple of ava is self^xistent, for such beauty 

is not to be found in a work of art'.” ^ 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govmda IL Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 

19 



CHAPTER IV 

ARE THE AGMmULAS GUJARS ? 

Dk. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary 
Vol. jSL (19x1) tries to prove that the so>calIed four Agnikula 
dans viz., Pratihira, ParamSia, Qiilukya and ChihamSna are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to diow that this view is incorrect and in this 
diapter we propose to answer the arguments adduct by him 
in t^ paper. 

The andent Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryanr- them- 
sdves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
BrShmins, Kshatriyas and Vai^yas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these dasses 
be^n to take Sfidra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha cpi< 
sode in the MahibhSrata (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went pn for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sfidra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremdy unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Madras was found to be disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observation of Manu 

irfir*. I <R)Tnl^ vf r i sRraii aw 
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Vani-Dindori, the R§dhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible king; 
The Wardha plates state that “ sensual pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindori 
end the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquei*ed and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land ; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Jnd. VT p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
Harivam^a written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama's son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 i. e. in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned “ from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ** but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
si^ued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda's approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Malava, " who by tliis time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers.** This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramira line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called Marai^arva hastened to offer him presents. 
Then having passed the rainy season at Shrlbhavana (Malkhed) 
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**A person bom of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qtudities, W a person bom of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Ar3ran by 
qualities." In consequence Pratiloma marriage with llfidras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes dso. Antdoma marriages with Sodra women crn- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yijfiavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sfidra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that “ No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. " (McCrindle’s Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight comparlmcnt in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the §akas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindtis, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called §akas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Difi Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the §akas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says " the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste" (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now 9s an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brfhmins sometimes did hurry Ksha .. 
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he advanced with hit. army to the lianks of the 1 ungabhadrS 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered flic lord of Vengi into his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city. Govinda 
IIFs biruda ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha ‘‘ raining 
profusely He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. d liis place har been identified with a hill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his sou kiiowm by the name of 
Amoghavarsha. This probably was one of his birndas but Vv^hat 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants be is also 
referred to as Atisa5^adhavala and Lakshmivallabha. 

The date of the beginning of tht* reign of Amoghavarsha can 
be ascertained from thc' Nilagurida insciiption (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. lOO). The inscription is datcid Saka 7^^^ ^ A.D. and the 

grant recorded in it is said to have be n given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
hove begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded in a Kanheri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 i. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D. and extended over the viiiusally long period of sixty 
years. 

In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being very prosperous in Amoghavarsha s time and the ques- 
tion is wdiethcr it w’as tins king who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam s terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at ^ribhavana or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen as capital by Amogha's father. 

Amoghavarsha waged wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
Kharepatan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
put several princes to death. The Nilagunda inscriptioit 
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triya women especially when daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. 6z) 
and Kshatriya kings married daughters of VaiSya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of su^ marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of VySsa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub* 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.f This is 
at least certain in the case of BrShmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the PratihSras that a BrShmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because B5na says in Harsha-diarita that PratSpavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 

* Smptis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Blanu Smyiti. This «'as to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
inteimediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smritis such as V]Asa contain this provision which means . a 
fnrBier tightening of caste. 
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ropr- . ents him I’.s being worshipped bj Vangn, Anga, Magi.oha, 
Malava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha gave- certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the RSshtrakutas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. i. p. ii) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end fd a Jain work entitkd 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarsha is represented to have Ixen 
a devoted womhipper of a l.oly Jain saint named Jinas*na. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verse's consisting of questions and an- 
swers on mond subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or, Pra&tottarr- 
mala. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdic ated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that Amogha- 
varsha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though we have no 
evidence to prove tliat he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was AkSlavarsha. He 
married Mahadevl, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to the 
Saliasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this k<i g 
was Krishna as is clear from the Wardha and Kardi plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gurjera, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant LSta king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep. Further, 
his ctmmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

^‘The Nava^ari plates dated §aka 836 give a description of Aka- 
lavarsha's wars with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before tliis time i. e., in about §aka 
811 or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges betweeit &ka 797 ahd 833 between 875 and 
911 A.D, 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious axgument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they axe mentioned in the Purinas along with foreigners. 
*' As the Haihayas are classed (?) with $akas, the Yavanas, the 
PSradas, the KSmbojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the Harivam&i was composed ” (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas . were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the HarivamSa itself and 
all the PurSnas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasritijuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vanria. Not only this, throu^out Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas axe treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As' shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropoinetrica] characteristics are also distinctly Aiyan*. 
>^ile again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, die Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Ksbatriya recorded as marrying a HGna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Ksha(ri}ni than a Native prince in these da3rs marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. With these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations whii^ are, however, 
ribcessaxy, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnikulas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 

* Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the nnnecessary &ct that the Rlya- 
stha Ftabhns claim descent from Sahastbjnna. iWhaps this » intended 
to hint that thew Frabhns too are foreign by race. Bat it is clearly 
proved that the KSyastha Frabhns are Aryans by tiieir features as also 
by. their tfiulition. Perhaps Dr. Bhandarkar does not sHSh to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of fareiga descent. 
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Akalvarsha’s son was Jagattunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant. After Akala- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akalavarsha. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom, jagattunga 
married Laxmi, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and Sankara- 
gana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the thron? after Akala- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in laka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have ascend- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in Saka 838 1. e. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (Vijayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anahgadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the'fiaihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father “ as if through affection for 
him” and his younger brother Govindaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says “ Fettered by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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even thouc^ this also would not make them foreigneis. For 
Gujais as stated many a time before axe not foreigners but axe 
anthxopometrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the VaiSyas of the Vedas and the Smptis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hSra to whidi the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujais in their inscriptions, that their names are Aiyan names 
like VatsarSja, NSgabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Surya-VamSis, that even RSjaSe- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujais. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “ how wonderfully, soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatri}^ and solar race 
Kshatriyas ” 11 ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of var^ as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujais must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first aigument adduced is that a minor Prati- 
nSra d3masty ruling in the south-east of modem Jaipur teiritoiy 
calls itself Guijara Pratihira in an inscription found at Rsjor. 
Now since the PratihSras of Kanauj never call them^lves 
Gujaxs, these PratihSras call thonselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other PratihSras, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are NSgar and Kanojia 
BrShmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these PratihSras call them- 
selves Gujar PratihSras because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujais. Nay, this part 
was alone called GurjaxatxS or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is rig^t when he says titot GurjaratrS in the- 8th and 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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his limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion." The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka 855 i. e., 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the name 
Prabhutavarsha is said to be reigning in ^ka 840 -41 i. e., in 
918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in §aka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga came 
to the throne. The Wardha plates state that after the death 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha’s son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes.” 

Amoghavarsha III was succeeded by his son Krishna ; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who bad grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of Ka- 
lanjara and Chitrakuta in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sira- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, 862 t. 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
§aka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called YaSastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in §aka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

“ Kj-ishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Karda grant states "when the elder brother Krishnaraja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on KhandakadevI, the daughter of Yuva- 
rSja, became king. ” Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in ^ka 893 (Ind. Ant. XII. p. 255)* 
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extending np to flie eonth^east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these Pratiharas 
in Older to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihcra from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial PratihSras cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rishtra- 
kttUs in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Ras^- 
ktltas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the RashtrakQto grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the^ kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. ■ But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prcve that the 
Mahoinedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans TurakadS 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the PratihSras were Sorya- 
VamSi Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the GurjaratrS country which was 
tijen the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ntled 
by the PratihSras it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of juzr and indeed the 
RSstokiitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
PratihSra origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara PratihSra need not be interpreted to mean PAti- 
hiiaa who were Gnrjaras but should be interpreted as Pratihiras of the 
Gurjara country. 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the KhSrepatan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the Karda 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foes in Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rashtrakutas into those of the later Chalukyas 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated §aka 894 or A.D. 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on the throne in &ka 896 or 
974 A.D. I'he Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krishna III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the sallekhana vow on 
20th March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182). • 


♦ The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as follows (pedigree given separately). 

I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 

II. Krishna Akaiava. 773. 

III. Dhniva Niru Dharava. 783. 

IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 808. 

V. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav. 814-875. 

VI. Krishna II Akaiava-Subhat. 875-91 1 • 

VII. Indra III Nityav, 914 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

TX. GovinSa IV br. Suvarnav. d. 933- 
X. Baddliga Amoghav. Ill uncle. 

XI. Krishna III Akalava. 940-961. 

XII. Khottika Nityav 971- . ^ . 

XIII. Kakkala or Karka II. Amoghav. 972*974 I lost the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa Chilukya. 
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a certain B rahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatiiya wife 
and the progeny of the B rahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. “The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as beingof foreign importation." 
Such marriage with such result, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is mot curious but is normal ; but even it it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratihiras is certainly very curious. In this 
maimer indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratihiras are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments. which Dr. D R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
ellectual and caimot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Imperial Pratihiras were Rajputs. Hawng thus far i eluted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandai bar’s strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikula clan, the Chllukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no epigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that “ since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Chllukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chllukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaratrl 
when it was till their advent known as Lita " (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Gujaratrl in the 8th and 9th or even loth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lita was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the’ name of southern 
Gujarat ». e, Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sirasvata 
Mandala thou^ all the three were sometimes called Lita. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the. Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the Chllukyu rule. 1 he modern languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arose about the 9th century and 
the language of these parts generally a^umed the modem Gujarati 
form. How old the Gujarati language is and how u1d the word 
5 
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We will close this chapter with a few general observations 
about the Rashtrakutas of Maikhed. They must be hist dis- 
tingui^ed from the Rashtrakutas or Rathods of Rajputana. 
The former were lunar race Kshatriyas with probably Atri as their 
gotra, whMe the latter were and still claim to be Suryavaih^i 
Kshatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rashtra- 
kutas resemble their predecessors the Chaiukyas. The Maratha 
Chalukyas with Manavya as their gotra and probably solar-race 
Kshatriyas are distmct from the Rajput Ch^ukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatriyas with Bharad- 
vaja as their gotra. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usually ^ where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. The later inscriptions of these 
Rashtrakutas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kuta or chief of Rashtra or province. It is a 
revenue official designation like Deshmukh of modern times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratlia country 
the Deshmukh or head of a district is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpandc or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated Rashtrakutas. These 
Rashtrakutas w^ere, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period' of Maratha history. 

The great danger of a Mahomedan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha Chalukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccaii bestowed 
upon the Chief in Gujarat. He was given the title of the re- 
pcller of the unrcpellable '' The Mahomedans had come onw^ard 
in their career of conquest like a whirlwind haviiig conquered 
Sindha, Kachha, Chapotkata, Maurya, and otliers and had rushed 
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Gujaiati is, itis dfficolt to determine. For while the word Mahs- 
iSshtrl as the name of a language is as old as Varaiochi of the 
zst century B.C. the word MahSrSshtra as the name of a country 
is mudi later, certainly later than VatEha Mihira of the. fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
MahSrishtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namdy modem MahSrashtrl. Similaiiy it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern os; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the ChSlokyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
F^ks. were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and afllnities. So also in India the English called the 
Ktstem districts of the. Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
nitik when they Were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the language was not CamStik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as KamStaka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the ChSlukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan theParainiraStWe 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandukar is at a loss to find any argument 
whidi could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged it is moralfy 
etrtain AhaX they were of forc^n extraction. It is for the first 
time wo read of moral certainty in a casedike tliis where there 
are no considerations of morality in discussing the race-of a people. 
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southwards “ to conquer the whole of the Deccan.” They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Maharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rishtrakutas took place after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enemj^ of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and bis successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 

rock-cut temple of Elora which iX indeed, even now a wonder of 

the world. A whole temple of §iva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his head^ plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The R^htra- 
katas have signalised their name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, ManyalAeta, their new 
capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally have simple names such as 
K =shna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Pnthviva - 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chilukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as PrabhQtavarsha, Amoghavarsha, Nityavareha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 


The Rashtrakttta Marathas like their predecessors the ChSluk- 

yas and their modem representatives the Bhosles hold poss^on 

of L5ta or southern Gujarat especially Navasari which is stiU in 

possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held poM<^ 

Sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered «P 

like their predecessors and successors. But the R5shtrakQtas 

unlike the ChSlukyas but Uke the modem 

quering north as far as Kanauj which as the seat of the N^^h . 

Lipirc, was the natural objective as much aS Delhi the seat 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the ParamSras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of GiBha* 
mSnas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and b^;ins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the HimSiayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparenfly based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri VSsudeva Vahman in Nsgarl characters 
and in Pehlvi "TakkSn, JabulistSn and SapardalakshSn." 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
ChShman " because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so dose to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” " And Chihman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for ChShamina (ma lenghtened into mS) so that VSsudeva 
of these coins is a ChShamina and since Visudeva is mentioned 
in PrithvlrSja Vijaya as the founder of the ChShamSna hunUy 
of §SkambarI, tttat founder must be the same as the ChShman of 
these Sassanian coins. ” Rajafekhara’s Prabandha-ko§a also 
gives one VSsudeva as the founder of the ChShamina family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Visudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the koSa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. conduded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the race also at his sweet will. Cuimingliam held 
that VSsudeva of the coins was a Hqiu and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modern Marathas. 
It does not appear that the ChSlukyas had gone so far north. 
Pulake^m had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and VinaySditya had 
concjuered YaSovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing " the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus ” 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became KuSasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in lus- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakfltas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goo(Jly elephant force (see 
Arab writers) . 

The Rashtrakuta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we s^l pre- 
sentljr see. They were by religion Saivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Kamatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
Rashtraketas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the north, as we find RashtrakOtas marrying into the 
Pila family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mewad that AUata's 
mother was a Rashtrakflta princess ; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakfita family of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful, famUy. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amo^varsha I of 866 A.D. tells us that the Rashtraketas 
had come into conflict with and defeated the people of 
ChitiMkflta (Ep. Ind. VI. p. xo6). Among the Rajputs conflicts 
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that hti wa!> a bus^iian (from tlie legend of the cuute as also from 
their type). But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khaxar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the ChShamSnas were Gnjars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapldalak^a in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the HimSlayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. as moving south from this place. But how 
can wc believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re* 
gions into India even if they were Gujais ? If Gojars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition toll i^s that Br&hmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub*montanc inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
fn the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habitat of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of SajAdalaksha 
witii Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation w'hcn the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Purina giving the list of countries in India about the gth century 
4> D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapidalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sikambbara or the land 
of the Chauhins. It is also given to Kamitaka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu whidi is not identifiable, but whidi probap 
Uy means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the r^ion about Multan for Al-Maaandi relates that 
aionad Multan these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p. 23). 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the Lanchhana 
(crest) of the Rashtrakutas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the P^i Dhvaja of the previous Chalukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., MaharajadhirSja 
ParameSvara and Bhattaraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalfira-pura- 
ParameSvara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the R&shtrakQtas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. RSjwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 
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Dr. D. R. phandarkar mention Takkin, Zaboli&tin and Sapar- 
dalakshin they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the soutii-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by VSsudev Vahmai^, a 
Sassanian king. In any case Sapidalaksha does not indicate 
lakhs of hills but lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally ass^ined to ^kambhara, Mewad, Delhi and KarnStaki. 
as the evidence of the Skanda PurSna conclusively proves. 

Ahidhdihatra again is wrongly placed in the HimSlayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North PShchila 
as mentioned in the MahSbhSrata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tseng’s description with Rampur. 
The words " being flanked by mountain crags” need not suggest 
the Himilayas at all and this Ahidichhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The PsfichSla coimtry is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant PSfichSla Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the ChSha- 
mina family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
ChShamSnas did not take the word SapSdalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again KarnStaka 
or DhirwSr was called Sapidalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwir. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the ChElukyas like that of 
the Chahaminas was also the mountain r^ion called SajAda- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahidichhatra and Sapidalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that SajAdalaksha meant the Sambar country thouc^ he 
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Genealogical Table of the Rashtraktita family. 

I. Dantivarman. 


2. Indra I. 

I 

3. Govinda I. 

I 

4. Karka L 


5. India IL 


7. Krishna I AMlavarria 773 A.D. 


^ 8. Govinda II Yuvaraj 9. Dh^va Nirnpama 

(grant Alis plate) Dh&r5varsha 793 

770 A.D. A.D. (mentioned 

in Jain Hari- 
van6a of 783 A.D. 


I 


I 


10. Govinda III Jagattnnga I 
Prabhatavarsha 808 A.D, 

I 

11. §arva Nripatunga Amoghav. I 

814 — 875 A.D. 

ia» Krishna II^ Subhatunga, AkftUv. 

875 — 9*r A.D, I 

' I 

Jagattimga (did not reign.) 


I 

Indra. 


Karka 


I 

Govinda. 


I 

Gujarat Branch. 


Dantivarmadeva (grant 867 A.D. 

E.I. VI 292.) 


3. India III Nityavarsha (9M). Baddiga Amoghav. VIII. 


AmogLvaisha II. 15- Govinda IV Suvanjavarsha 

(918—933 A .D.) 

I 


T 


17, Kriihpa III 18, Khottiga 97t Nirupama 

AUlavarsha (94*~'988 A.D. A.D.) 1 

Fleet in E. I. VI 180.) I 

19 Kakkala or Karka II AmojJiavarsha IV 973, 

974 . A.D. conquered by IhilhpaChUakya 
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thinkb Ahichchliatra should Ixi identified witli Nagore in Ifarwad. 
Whether the ChShanUhias came fiom Rampnr or were originally 
of Nagore. it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not fu^er dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
!3mifh. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
represtmtatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 


FsoM 800 TO 1000 A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.DO, and will m this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake] of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appoint^ 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was fmally ^ 

Turks Next we must notice the Shahi kings of 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 

The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hmen Tsang 
ruled in Kabiil till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becomi^ 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief nam^ 
Lalliya He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabu 
S ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finaUy 
^n^ered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from corns and Rajatarangim 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows— 

Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

SSmanta 900 -920 A.D. 

Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

Bhimadeva 940-960 A.D. 

JayapSla 960-980 A.D. 

AnandapSla 980-1000 A.D. 

TiilochanapBla 1000-1021 A.D. 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 



NOTE. 


THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA wITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY. 

The Mah&bMlrata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Var&ha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D.. while Hiuen Tsang'fr 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Pur&mi. Kum&ra Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important ior Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Pur&na can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or 10th century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in matny cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the- fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Ne^Al with one 
lakh of villages and immediatdy next naturally comes Kftnyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the KanauJ empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Ondh, the Gangetic valley, part of the Fanjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintfimani. 
What Gajapaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in t he usual ftishion of tiie Purftpas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up tlm total of 96 crores and 72 lak^ of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Purfinas, for the whole of In^. 
Then comes thu Gauda country or Bengal with 18 lakhs whidi means a 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancioit times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatnya 
bore the same Utle. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was. as aU over India. Hindu being wor^ippers of 

&va or Vishnu. , _ ^ 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab traveUers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we wiUtry to 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume, ms dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was o^- 
Sirown by the Turks. In fact. Kabul ^d Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion o 

^W^h these few remarks about the countries beyond the Ind^ 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has alr^dy 
been given in detail in our first volume. After Jayapida of the 
iSiL dynasty who ruled tom 751 to 782 A D, the ku^ ot 
Kashmir rarely interfered in theconcems of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it Iwe on 
855 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantiyarman of the p 
dSasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
cmne to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
jTple elected YaSLadeva as king. His incapable ron was^ 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
too. aff^r two kings fell into the hands of the not^ous 
(Teen DiddS who practicaUy ruled supreme and set up mmor 
nuooets on the throne one after another tiU her death, about 
TooTa-D. when her brother’s son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir This dynasty produced many capable kings wo 

°pI,™trK.shmlr Sling Uk. Kabul inb, .he^s 

?Jrks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an mdep^dent^ 
kingdom during the third sub-penod of our history (V . 

aQ wp shall see again in our third volume. 

^ Going on to the Paniab. we must notice fiist the Jglandhara 
or^Strakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings ol tto 
luiiar race of SoSarman from the most ancient tim«- As s ^ 
in Vol. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra m an m- 
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tnxitary half at tiie Xanul empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have ics^MTep * sad Oddiyliia or Orissa with the same extent as Kbna- 
rSpa i(t Assam i,t, 9 lafcfc* or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to or Bnndelkhand which is described as Vedasamjpa 

meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have JUap* 
dhara and Lbhapnra or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the RSsbtrafciltas with 
7 of villagos And W6 aia rcnundAd of the 7^ Iftkhe men- 

tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across which we do not recognise bnt we come next to 

countries to which the number assigned is or Sapftdalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the ^oot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Ptttftna clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Sapfidaiaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilfingala, Sayam- 
bhara, Medapfita, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnfita and Pungala, followed closely by MSlava which is 
assigned the exact figure i lakh 15 thousand and z8o. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word &walik need not be derived from x^ lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjar&tril 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Sauribhtxa 55000, L&ta 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana i6ooo. Here the form 
used is Gurjarktra and it is distinct from Lkta. Moreover, Gurjarktra 
appears to bo yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purilna is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborrted 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapkda and others. Bnt we can 
identify K&mboja, Kabul, Ko&ala (C.P.). Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of M a h a r ks h tra, Vardhamkna (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mu l ast h knapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villa^. 
36000 vrikkulas are also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
'the days el Alexander, the length of the coast line cd was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains an^ rivers of India 
ea enumerated in this Skanda Purk^a in iaiitatieii of the MaUlbhkraia 
rillich apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in thi**' 
eame chapter ^ .of the Kumkra .Kbanda. ^ The cluef..fl&oontain ranges, 
or Xulaparvatas as they are called here also, are the ^0 seven viz.. 
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scription wlpch gives us a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indfachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of' the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud's invasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud's 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one AnahgapSla Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that AnafigapSla a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797* A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the ChihamSna king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar ChShamfinas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king TantrapSla defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and VSkpati s son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We ^vc 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigm- 
ficant town, which came into view only m the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the PratihSra empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ind. I p. 242-184) shows. This inscription is dated 
882 A.D. 
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Mihindnt, M&Uyii, Sahya, Saktimin, Rikduu Vindhya and Piriyitra. 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, BCalaya, Western 
Ghats, and Gimar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindh3ra is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But PiriyStra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which Ite the 
KaumSra Khanda; and from it rises the Veda— Smriti and otherii vers. 
This description does not assist us much though we 'suspect that PSri- 
yfttra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Nannadfi 
and Sarasfi properly rise from Vindhya but how can &tadru and Chandra- 
bhftga rise from the Riksha range ? Rishikulyk and KumSri rise from 
the SuktimSn mountain of Kathiwar. The T&pi, the Payosh^I, the 
NirviudhyS, the Kftvcrl, the Kfishpft, the Venl, the Bhlmarathl rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the S&tpura. And 
atrangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The KfitamUa 
and the TSmraparnl rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Trifanu 
and the Rish^akulya rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Pur&pa had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khainbayat), Prabhdsa, Avanti and N&gara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skimda Pur&na list of countries below: 


X. Nlvyit 4 crorcs. 

2. Bfillika 2 ^ crorcs. 

3. Sfthapapura xj crure. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. Mepfila I lakh. 

6. Kftnyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. G&japaka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda 18 lakh. 

9. Kftmarflpa 9 lakh. 

10. Dfthala 9 lakh, 
sx. Kintipura 9 lakh. 

X2. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. PAmblpura 7 lakh. 

X4. Ratarftja 7 lakh. 

15. Hariy&la 5 lakh. 

16. Drada sh 

17. MAchipura 9 lakh. 
x8. Oddiyina 9 lakh. 

19. JBlandhara 9 lakh. 

20. BambhatiavShaka 3} Ukh. 

21. Nllapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala xlakh. 

23. Varecdu Sapftdalaksha 

24. AiilBugala xx thousand. 


25. MAlava x,i8,x86. 

26. Sayambhara SapAdalaksha. 

27. Mev&da SapAdalaksha. 

28. Vaguri 88 thousand. 

29. Gujar&tra 77 thousand. 

30. PAnduvishaya 70 thousand. 

31. JahBhuti 42 thousand. 

32. KBshmlra 68 thousand. 

33. Konkapa 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkana x,6oo. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. SaurAshtea 55 thousand. 

38. LAtedesha 2x thousand. 

39. Atisindhu xo thousand. 

40. Aivamukha xo thousands 
4X. EkapAda xo thousand. 

42. Sfiryamukha xo thousand. 

43. EkabAhu xo thousand. 

44. Safi) Ay u 10 thousand. 

43. Six’adesha 10 thousand. 

46. KAlahayafljaya xo th o usand. 

47. Lingodbhava xo thoujand. 

48. Bhadia xo thousand. 
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Pastag on to the modom U. P. and Ondh 

that these two provinces were then unde 
control of the emperor of Kananj and there were no snbordi- 

oTfirat volume (p. 375-376), ‘»a Urhhari 

rai‘':vrSo" d^i 

ISely on local tradition and local 

founded an era of its own which runs ^ 

certainly not the first king of this t dynasty of 

We may, therefore, state generaUy that a Ka]pu ^ y 
togs in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 

““weta'^e Ifext to notice the kingdom of KSma"^ ^ 
»h^ Lms to be atiU under the rule of the same 

1*^0 « but its — — " t ^ 

even » “ ^Tiie meuUon 

nnSTe 

the kingdom of Orissa, the history of which IM t^y ^ 
i detail in our first volume (p. f-^ab)'. 
line of ki^ continued Hiudn kinga 

the whole of Into Th«r 

records of Jagannath last fntroduced But this is not 

ViaUnu worship of Jagannath vms mto . ^ 

L Sun-worshipping line of kinp 

ovidmce of a contmniomry cha^« to tow. The^r® ^ 

mention them are of much Uter date ^ gtve only pro 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand* 

50. Cha^ 36 thousand. 

51. VMta 36 thousand. 

53 « Yamafcoti 36 thousand. 

53. Romaka z8 croras. 

54. Tomara Sap&dalaksha. 

55. Karnftta Sap&dalaksha. 

56. Fingala Sap&dalaksha. 

57. Strlraj3ra 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. Kftmboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosala zo lakh. 

61. BBlhika 4 thousand. 

62. La^kft 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kir&ta i} lakh. 

65. Vidarbha 3 lakh. 

66. Vardham&na 14 thousand* 

67. Siiihala zo thousand. 

68. P&ndu 36 thousand. 

69. Bha;^imika i} lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasth&na 23 thousands 

72. Y&sana 40 thousand. 

73. PakshaUUiu 4,000. 

74. P&ngtt 6o,ooo. 

73. Varendeka 30.000* 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-iakti and otHers called Kainkda Yavanas in the 
Viahnu and Bhagavata PurSnas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the Khalimpur grant of the PSlas 
where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353)- 

In KoSala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-period. So also in Veng. the Eastern 
Chllukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 4TO 
years which is twice the average duration of a kmgly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many suborchnate 
kings mled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Raltrakutas of Malkhed. The Pal'avas of Kanchi be^e 
effete about the sa.me time as the early Chilukyas of BadSnu 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the RSshtrakutas, Aeir 
king Dantivarman being defeated by the Rashtrakiitas about 
«oi A D (Vol I P 203). These Pallavas were finaUy supplanted 
w ttfchous JoJL belongs .0 tte .hinj sob-period of our 
Wstory as it took place after looo A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the Pandyas and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the ^uth like those of the Cholas ^d the Hoysalaa 
and^the Gangas belong to the third penod and we shall speak 

of these in detail in our third volume. , . . , , 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kmgly 
fai^es of the §il5hfiras. They mled from about ^ ^ 

A.D. They were certaiidy subordinate to the 
during this period and their greatness belongs 
sub-i^od of our history and wiU. therefore, be treated of m o 

third volume. 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WOr!) RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo*Buddhistic period gave»up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expre^M an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Purilnas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vaiiyas (for the Vaiiyas also, even in 
greater number, had tur^ Buddhists) but only two Vardas Brahmins 
and Sffdras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Purftpas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Puri^ 
pic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the 9th century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-daya often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarcki, Bhisti, Bku 
tkors). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings bom of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
Paiifara Smriti 5IW0.” Now it may be 

stated at onm that there is no such line in the ParAfara Smflti 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 


Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in theaccounts of travel of contemporary Arab writem and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as th^ 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by EUiot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Medieval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers e^ctly «pre^t 
the poUtical, social and religious condition^ of this period (800- 
looo A D ). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance^ 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India Snd China and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four^eat kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara wto 
^S^ m;sf eminent of the kings of India -d is acknowledg^ 
as such by them. ElUot could not identify Baffiara, nor his 
caoital Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
>^bic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Cantor ^ 
MSnvakheta the capital of the RSshtrakutas which is, no doubt. 

mo?t powerful king in India at that time we have already s^n 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulm- 

man further says that ‘.‘every prmce in 

own state but all pay homage to the Balhara . we ha 

always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian 

not mean annexation. Each subject king was allowed to rule 
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M it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this eontradicticm of this sup- 
posed statement of ParUara that the author of Shdra-KamalSkara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a §fkdra woman and the author of 4 fidra-^amaia~ 
kara adds the explanation ^ An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language." Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the test of Parftlara quoted above 
is spurious*. 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahabhlrata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a ]^aWya ga nerally itW HflWM 

fit'll II II ST* often times not an osdi* 

nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakoia does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakoia cannot daim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even il a word is not given in a 
Koia or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rftjaputra has been used in 
the sense ol a Kshatriya in hundssds of places in the MahabhBrata. One 
instance of such use in the Mah&bhfirata will suffice. Other ilokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
BiahEbh&rata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from &ntiparva AdhyUya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is dten u sed in the s imple sense of a Kdiatriya: tVPR? 

(ww) i ?wr Ifww <^ii. 

Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
Rajaputrl is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing Draupadi, 
where the sense 'daughter of a king* does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhhti oi the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputrl in addressing 
Itasalya where the same sense is intended, vis., not the daughter of a 
king ; bnt merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady, BSna in the Hardiacharita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word lUljaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense somewhat different from Rajan3ra is intended to be conveyed by 
Shtra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


* The Phitfara Empti is intended lor the Kali age and if it had intended 
to pceae.1 that there were no Ksbatriyas in the Kali age, it conld not have 
contai n e d many provisions qiedally prescribed lor the Xshatr^. 
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as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maintained a regular army and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.” “ He has many horses and elephants. 

" The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and^they are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs." This is rather strange ; for, the 
RSshtrakutas always use the §aka era in their^ inscriptions , 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. “ The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example. 

“ Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings.” 

“ The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz.” The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Gurjar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. “ This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry.” “ His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs.” “ His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land.” This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. " Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold_ dust.” We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the AdivarSlia dramma. 

No country in India is more safe from robbers.” We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwahor 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 


been noted for dacoits. . ^ u • 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " women are white and the most 
beautiful in India.” Scholars are at a loss to identify ttas 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elhot though . 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tahk can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is. inde^, a importune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jaland^ra or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom menticn^ 
w»*., that of Rahmi cannot also be properly identified. A 
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RBJaputra has ISeen in use since even the days of Fapini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning. The sutra is os follows : 

( 4-2-41 ). This precedes another Shtra 
( 4’3~39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix 59 or is to be added to these words. Thus 
Rajaka would mean a collection of Rajas; Rajanyaka would mean 
a collection of Rajanyas or Kahatriyas and Rajaputraka would mean u 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
lUjaputra should have different senses, for Papini is more concern^ with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
Rajaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i. e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this shtra does not 
show that the word Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as ^ted above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more than a Iffijanya or ordinary Kriiatriya i. e. 
a high-bom Ksbatriya, one who not only briongs to the varpa or caste oi 
a king but is bom in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the Hahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Ra]an]m which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It is at least certain from Fapini mid from the Mahabharata that the 
word Is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the 9th century A. D. (as some bdieve) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in Bapa's Harsha- 
c h mi t a the word is used in the sense of a bis^-bom Kshatriya. Bapa*s 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tenth or even deventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pnlrion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its fidd, especially for purposes of marriage* to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which bdooged to the Kshatriya 
varpa is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsaiig quoted in our 
ffrat volume. But Kdiatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and Imt 
touch with the Aryan practioes to Kdiatriyas. Sudi families 

were now rigorondy exduded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of f a mili es and it became 
the tendency not only among Kahatriyas but among Brahmins ^ 
Valfyas also to tern sub-castes baaed on provincee, so that the question 
of the purity of families rmiding In distant provincea might not arise 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz, 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to e 
Bay of Bengal. " He has a great elephant force," exaggerated o 
Ko ooo. This is also weU appUcable to Magadha and Gauda 
ta the jungles of which elephants abounded. “ There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine M 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a "“6- 

It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it. Thw 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and tlus testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 


not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbm 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
poUtical condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the R§sh- 
trakatas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, theGangetic 
vaUey and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. Wd will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 


country. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

» The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings commumcation is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotfen cloth and Aloe wood.” This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the ^ple 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 

noticed separately. . 

HI. Al Masudi, an acute Arab wnter of 332 A. H. v 953 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 
■ After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into div^ 
nations and tribes sudi as Sind, Kanauj and Kasl^. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There pro- 
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Hence it is that about the be^nning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract whore the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rgjaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
groups was considered proper. We need not wonder that those famihes 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted K^triyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th: Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Rij- 
pudlna to this central tract can all trace their descent step by stp 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were on||f tyro varpas vis., the Brahmins and the Sfidras, a myth, whidi 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the Sacred texts 
of Smfitis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises cm law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had aho contracted marriage selatioBs with 
Non-Aryan local, tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Maxathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rljpntfbia when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Ondh hgd contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodon 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country exchided these Kshatriyas of 
the east and thesourii from their fold; and to this day they still adhere 
to their nkwi l li ngn ess to form inariiage relations witt Kkhalri^ frdnilies 
of the soatiLaad the east. 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhara 
of Mankir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bauiira who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north.” 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle which is yet 
imsolved. Fordgners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshjih of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally apphes to the Pratihira Emperors of Kanauj. Ra is rai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihira. 

" The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
higtiignfts of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan.” This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

"The king of Kandahar is called Hihaj a luune common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind.” What is Hihaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

“ The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these niunbers 7 to 9 lakhs of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
figh ts against the Balhara king of Mankir.” This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The RSstrakfitas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sansldras or practices. The 
other two varpas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the g&yatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as ^udras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vaityas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulaketin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sfidras, and found expression in the Pur&nic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the xoth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the zst century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamlputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) vrhich means who 
crashed the pride of Kshatriyas.** It is wrongly stated here that '* these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Rftjputftna, Gujarat and Central 
India." These parts were never invaded by Gotamlputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamlputra &takarni who was a §hdra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz.« 
the RBshtrakiite and others and one need not go to RajaputSna of the 
modem day to' find Kshatriyas in the 1st century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the Sooth in' the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kfipchi 
and the Chaiukyas of Badftmi as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Atva- 
and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the ^thet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

MadariU It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory is contradicted to our mind by the Pariltara Smfiti 
itself whidi is spedaUy intended for the Kali age. In this Smpti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaifyas. If indeed in 
the KaU age them were no Kshatriyas and Vaifyas where was the 
necessity of tn^iwng the special provisions intended for these varpas ? 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varpas and as this Smfiti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may that view bad not arisen yet. The Partiara Smyiti 
to our mind to ^h iy south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 

ipedally extolled in it But whether it arose in the south or the nortb, 
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not t6 only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Mult^ 
For this traveUer further testifies that “ whenever the unbeheyers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think them^yw 

stroS Lough to oppose them, they thr^ten to br^kAe 

sacred idol of the Sun and their armies, immediately ^^thdmw. 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious behefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and loth centuty I 

Finally. A1 Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahini whj<* 
he savs " extends both along the sea and the continent. It 
frequStly at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose long- 
d^s his^ dominions border. “ It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman " whose inhabitants are fair an av 
th^ ears pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the ^8^ 

L Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 

"Tv“ a 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. “ Froin' Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara.” This ^stmctiy 
Aows that the RSshtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and mi^e. 
fuTTn Konkan. ” And in it there are seveml Indm ki^ 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them^ of 
SLTwas in Lata or Gujarat itself. ” It is a land of mMels . 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none bi^Musatoans 
»n the of the BoltaiJ." 

arrangement resembles the modern capitulations of 
^s in Egypt and elsewhere. “There are J^a Masjids in 
them ” The Deccanies appear to be, ,from of old, tolerm an 
^ofvery ri^d Hindus. UkeThe Hindus of the U P. or KanauF 
V Ibn Haukal who seems to have fini^ed lus wor “ 97 
A “ From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur M js 
the land of the Balhara and in it there 
The dty in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Karaba?a to Saimur the viUages he close to one 
there is much land under cultivation." This shows ^ 
^rKonkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 

of the R&shtrakOtas. 
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it certainly does not look npon Kshatriyas as non-esDstent in tbe 
Kali age. 

The §ndra Kamalftkara was composed at Benares and by a Deocani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of tbe soudi and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
9th and loth centuries but later, as we shall ahaw that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themsdves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kriiatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text I^fd: is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no KshAtriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kriiatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are tbe purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a hifl^-bom KshAtriya. 



BOOK V. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER 1. 
language. 

Arab travellers record that there 
India. This is. indeed, true of M^i^eval 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits- 

MaharashTri Waseni. Magadhi 

certainly spoken languages in the south, t e m , . 

the north-west respectively ? We have some. ^ fm^' 
Indian records to piuve that the modem 

viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the BengaU and tb® Panjabi ^d 

come into existence by this time. We exclude 

tion the Non-Aryan languages of 

Tamil, the MalySli, the Kanarese and ^he ^la^ o 

coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, m f , ^ . 

r.rr'^wetv^rr.rorrip-^ 

a.. „«,nd si “If -S ISW- 

came into existence atioiit the saiM farther back than 

«m,e causes; Telagu 

rss* J^cett «< - - 

causM which we proceed to note. Hinduism or Aryanism 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the FratihSra and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sfitras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
IndO'Aryans the memory of descent in a maimer not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
foss the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
♦K” way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
tedter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of I ndia have dius kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least.3000 years t. e. from the 
time when the Vedk Sotras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were jaobably 
composed. The Kshatriyas oc Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
epignqthic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
diat the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud fo 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the jiresent day an the samp as 
those mentioned in their a n cie n t records on stone and copper 
and .we ipay*. thcafsfore, well believe that the KiJjpQtB an the de- 
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Buddliisin was mainly professed by foreignfirs; cym now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hmduw^ 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive whUe Buddhi® is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the J®™*' 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, 
orthodox kingly famiUes of Kshatriyas came to the front ^d the 
foreign ruling famiUes or the VaiSya and §udra rulmg f^« 
disappeared. NaturaUy, Sanskrit began to be ^ 

Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and ^e 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for th«r sa^ 
Uterature gradually fell into disuse. The f 

therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the ^p 
and the modem vernaculars of India with their 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The n^ 
of^Jon afso Listed the process. New Hindu pMoso^y 
notably the philosophy of Ankara arose about this ^me 

about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to ^ Ldem 

the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that , 

languages with their provincial pecuUarities begM to be fom 

province unSer both poUtical and religious necej- 
ties.- Thus under the influence of the same 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit-born and even Tamihbom languages arose ateut this 
toeTth^^fferent provinces of India. What were these new 

TZurl' describes o.«n«es .« ^ east and^e 

west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the 

the Kiriya language which has this Subara iLna 

where it is spoken. 0“ the coast as in Saimur. Subam. iim 

and other towns a language caUed I^ya is 

its name from the sea which washes these co«ntn^ 

o 2S.) Now here there is no mention of the nani _ 

Md Sijarati though the lam^e spoken on the 

:Sd&ira and ative the Ghats at 

the same. It seems that a language called dt 

in Ud or Lata country i.r., modem southern Gujarat and Aat 
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acMfidimto of ihe Vedic Kdiatiiyas. Thus the gotta* of the sup* 
posed Agniknla dans are from thdr gotrodichBra recorded by 
CdL Tod, (die word gotiSchira is probably wrongs used hen 
by Tod : it should have been gotrochchSia which means the 
redtal of one’s gotta) am as fdlows : the CUihanAnas an of 
the Vatsa gotta with five ptavatas ; the Cldilukyas an of the 
BhIradWEjagotra with three pravaras and the Paiamiras an of 
the Vafishtha gotta with three ptavatas. (The Pratildia’s gotta 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry mr from record.) 
Now the same gotras an mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of Ae Parar 
miias is thus mentioned in the Udepur Pra&sti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line^f%g- 4 )> 
^ n in the I^tanSrSyana in- 

scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the ParamSras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotta. The gotra of the ChSlukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya tecoid already noticed while the gotra of the ChSha* 
is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
VoL LV. p. 41) in the line Srt |. The 

gotra of the RSthodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is BaijaviiAyana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras prol^ssed 
^ th f«e Rajpnt dans and it may, therefinre, well be inferred 
t^t both the possession of gotras and their continual redtal 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
thdr descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is son^t 
tb be impeached oh the ground that when these Rajput dans 
transfimned frnm barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
hbont the sizth or seventh century AD. they took these gotias 
frnm thdr Kahmin Purdiitas; and the nde as given in the 
S fltm thattfreKdiattiyas anto use their Pnrohitas* gotras ( 9^- 
TlflH)'ia quoted in stqqxHl of this view. Now tliis-is an* 
other example of how wrong ideas arise lymMconception among 
ootsdves bow such misoonceptions of some of omr own Phn* 
did lead asttay western sdiolasa and antiquarians, Thp author 
df the fOMtas cDunant^ lUtikdiaif on YfijAamllqiaaniili 
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it has now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. »But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Mahir^tra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir is Manyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
pc^on of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na. it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of Kanr.ri, nor t an 
kA be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiiiya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being foriued and was not a name actually in use 
in Mah5r5shtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the pre^nt day. the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the (dual ted 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again ^quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient MahSrSshtri I^krit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot he doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher 
thought, MahSrashtri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and othcr^characters Sauraseni. For servants Magadhi 
22 
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has indeed' ’wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Putohitas. This comment of VijfiSnefvara on the text of 
the Smfiti making marriage of Dvijas or Ativans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now*a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. TheQiSlukyas of 
BadSmi for instance and the Pallavas of KSfichl would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made fUf FF- 

!|JH and art tgf iw cN wf if these gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Sfitras FWH ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by VijfiSneSvaia and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatri3ras of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Ar3mn an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only metiiod 
of distinguishing families and B rahm i n s and fohatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from jxide and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived fimm gotras th e mselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 
qnff 3tw sjiuinti v 

which Cunningham has translated as follows **Gatewayc^- 
ted by Dhanabhttti bom of the queen of the Vatsa fasulye 
son of Agariljasonof queen of Gota (Kautsa) famdy andgrandson 
of Bisadeva son xif queen of Gaiga family. Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably m e n t i on ed with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were aho 
of Aryan gotraSs But Cunningham here observes Quems 
yfiAMT Rajputs are still known by thei r fsmily n a mm . ^ There 
are gotra names . The explanation of this fret is that 
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is to be used and for rufiftans etc., the PaiSSchi. Th«e ^ 
show that occupations like provincial linguisUc 
m Pandits of the south were then as now l^m^ men and ^ 
^ts came from the east ; while soldiers and 
the north-west. It. therefore, cannot be denied ttot 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be dem^ 
that they ceased to be spoken languages m the 8 th or 9 th ^»tu^ 
my were then used in compositions by learned men 
omy and Jd become as artificial as Sanskpt. Thus, when Raja- 
SelLra wrote his play in MaharSshtri and the same was acted at 
S^^it could not Irave been understood by the common pe^^ 
S^uld have been appreciated only by the learned^ How 
nuxlem Maiuthi is horn the Mah5:*htri of Rajafektans 
wiU appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it wiU appear that every Sanskrit word is mto 

the corresponding MaharSshtri word by prescnbed rules of soft- 
ilkrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 

to use Sanskf it words as they were and thus 
ton. to thenrselves though iudexions and cou- 
gave a d fieren Sanskrit and nouns and 

’S”*ere“^tod and conjugaUd with 
C^sSu Marath. by race 

Seuaren. r’b^ved^rat Z 

language is a proUaa Manara&htri in centuries previous has 
p«,pl. of aris part IrSptions of 

alnadp bear ceniury'^JJ. undoubtedly ptove 

that MahSrasntn m ^ change occurred 
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in MCOtdMtee wUk the precept of the Smritis, the Rajas were con* 
sideM to be of the gotias of their Purohitas." Here is the 
saine dictum wrpngly interpreted by Vijfi&ne$vaxa responsible 
for the mifoppiehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as Cunning^iam (see Cunningham's Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja's family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens ? Evidently the rule was not then under* 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on fois subject the dictum of the §rauta Satias really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvatyu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the YajamSna 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not Ae smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sstras themselves show 
thftt the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijfilneCvara’s dictum in his MitSkshari is wrong. 

But if any doubt remainsi it will be dissipated by the epigia* 
phic evidence itself already noted. VijfiSneSvara lived in the 
X 2 th or Z3A century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
tibeie were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the zoth and zzth centuries of Rajputs in Northern India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions diow that the gotras of thb different 
^jput clans Were indicative of their descent from those ances* 
tom. Thus when Vafish^a created the first ParamSra and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but becanse he was Ins creator. Similarly in the KalachUri 
tleibkyeL inscription noticed before, the Chalukya warrior born 
'hndm tte handful of wato in Droid's hands has Dro^a's gotra 
viStg the B h lr ad v lja not because Drona was his precqitor or 
ftwoHItS but pngeneimtor. The line distinctly is 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 

The Alas Plate of YuvarSja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 26^ 
states that Dantidurga "easily with a small 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi. Kerala Chola, Pin^, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata." This is again repeated m the Pa t^n 

grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind^ III. ^ 

is also mentioned in a grant of Krishmraja I (Ep. Ind. XVL 
o 121 ) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the 
of the Sth^Lntury A.D.. the Chaiukya kingdom of Badamt 

was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the R^htmk^- 

the north who conquered them from the north consider 
them^les as MaratL or Rattas. It must be reme^ered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described PulakeSin of 
Badami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the ^ 

dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, “f 
by language and not race. The Kanarese lan^age, it seems. 

liL NOTthem Gaudian modem ^ages, 

istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna y 

*^The*^stem Chalukyas who were by race and ongin^rathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Tela^s. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and i^re nomina^ 
subject to their suzerainty. When the Rashtmkhtas conque^ 
Karnataka Chaiukya Empire, they laid cdaim ^ 
the Eastern Chalukyas and natur^y had 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this mnflict 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
RashtrakOtas in later grants and are ^f^^^ied 
Telaeus They had become so by language and by local 
ma^e relations. They called themselves Chaiuk^s in t^ 
recoi^:*but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The 
lai^age, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 

not and cannot speak much of .he Bengali which 
emerged out of the MSgadhi about this time with provincial 
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ChShaminas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom fnm a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra jn | HdRitsi^ 

in another u^scription the first ChShamSua 
is said to have been bom from the eyes of the Vatsa ]^hi him- 
self. These instances will sufiice to prove that in the gth and 
xoth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by Vijfil* 
nefivara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of Bhiradvija are plainly m3rths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramiras and the 
ChSlukyas in the loth and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
VaSish^a and BhSradvSja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatri}^ meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories low- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thas inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the MitSkshaiS, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the MitiksharS, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatri3ras 
those who during Bud^iistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duian. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
fiSnefivara interpreted the sfitra in a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
MitSksharS, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
MitSkshari had gotras of tteir own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elseadiere have gotras which are different from ^e gotras of 
their PunMtas as we ascertained from inquiries specally made 
oh the subject, the result of which is embodied in the noteattadi- 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in &e 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson’s Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to gr^t 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 
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•d hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even Vaifyas have the same 
gotias. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin FUshis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
tiiyas married from one another's caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Br ahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Fhriiis of Pravaras and even of gotias it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kriiatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminat<;ly, 
that is to say, in the Pravara EUshis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara EJshis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin l^his also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara s}rstem as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
§rauta Sotras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatri}ras 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VailSyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
.extending back' to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we riudl try to discover in the next chapter from legend as wdl 
as from history. 



NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr, Grierson* s survey of Indian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language, 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods arc distinguished in Karnaresc Literature (i) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the lotli to the 13th. the principal productions are based on 
prosrxly aiul grammar based <ui Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
dx, ( 2 ) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longer observed and new forms arc introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the i6th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kanva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnuvardhana alias Raja — Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Maha- 
bh&rata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali .—There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incrpacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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Mole— G«tm el Heden Rolpot faaiFeB wilh fhe golna ef theb 

PimUtas. 


No. State. 

Rajput family. 

Gotra. 

Gotta of the 
FmUta. 

1 Udepur. Dungarpur 

etc. 

2 Jodhpur. Rutlam etc. 

Guhilota 

Rftthod 

Baijavftpa 

Gautama 

^ Saamiyaaa. 

BhBradvtJa. 

3 Jaipur and Alwar 

Kachhav&ha .. 

Minava 

.. Vote. 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

Chauhin 

Vatsa .. 

• • • i • • 

5 Bijolia in Udepur 

Paramara 

Vatishtha 

e e • ft ■ a 

6 Dhar (Maratha) 

Param&ra 

Vafishtha 

.. Karisha. 

7 Bhavanagar . . 

Guhila 

Gautama. . 

.. Kishyapa. 

8 Dholera. Taluka 
Dhunduka. 

Chudasama 

Atri . « 

• • • e 0 0 

9 Kachchha. Navanagar 
Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot. etc. 

JSldeja 

Atri .. 

e • .... 

10 Dhrangdhra. Limdi. 
Vakaner. Patan. 

Jhala . . 

Mftrkandeya 

t . »o • 0 

11 Lunavada in Rewa- 

Chalukya 

Bharadvaja 

M • . • i 


Vaurtia ft Ftethapim. (SolankU), 

12 Rewa Bundelkhand i. Vaghela •• BMradvaja •• VaSis^a{new 

(Solanklu). Chandritri). 


13 Kashmir .. ..Jammuval .. Bharadvaja VaSishtha. 

14 Gidhaur. Bengal .. Chandella .. ChandAtreya,« Ka^yapa. 

15 Delhi represented l uar .. . , \ aiyaghrapadya Bhiiradvaja. 

by F&tan (Jaipur) 

16 Kanau) • • wahai wai . . • ■ ■ ■ • • ' ■ 
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(4) Eastern Hindi : — From earliest times Ondh has been the centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old Uteratnre would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
Malik Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 

(5J Western Hindi : — Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called Dihgal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi : — Ramatarkavagila and Kramadifvara mention Dftkshi- 
natya as a form of Mahkr&shtra apabhranfa. The Sahityadarpa^a makes 
D&kshinatya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modern Marathi is so old that 
D&kshin&tya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vol. VII page 15.) 


NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAYARA 

We have already stated our view that K^triyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijhineivara's dictum in the Blitaksharfi that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Pnrdhitas, is wrong. 
Bnt the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kdiatriyas have 
the same gotras. if gotras are to indicate descent and not disdpleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vamtas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from theJ)egiii&ing. 

According to the latest view the gotra^Risln is-a son or rather a de- 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis ^ addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarsbis (see the dictum) 
of Baudhiyana : WfiTt 

This means that the original Indo- Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., x. Vifvlmitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3. Bharadvija, 4. Gautama, 3. 
Atri, 6. Vafish^, 7. K&fyapa and 8. Agasfya. 

But an important iloka in the Mahkbhftrata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotras only sqy n ft 

«9<qinfi^ I Mr N («t. «r. 

These ancient four gotras x Angiras 2 Kaf yapa 3 Vaiiahtha and 4 Bhrigu 
are supported by the Pravaridh&yas also in the sevenl Sfitras which 
always begin with the Bhfigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
j;lta has the line He is indeed the first of the great or 

^vara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo* 
Aryan invaders came to India there were four family stocks viz., r Bhrigu» 
2 Angiras, 3 Vafish^ and 4 Kaf yapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all tile three Aryan classes (which wpre not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vaifyas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhfigu's name does not appear in the Saptarehi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
gnsdSDna Bharadvltja and Gavtaasa. Thenfere, in etder fb donsttMo 
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CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmach&ri to the name of 
the 6aifh s Thus, for instance, the Vardhi grant of Rashtrakfita 

Akalavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) me^ions the donee as 

modem times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their Sakha or Sabrahma- 
chariship and if they remember their gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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iht Utter 8 Btoda we have to add Atzi, Vitvtmitra and Agaatya. It ia 
dear that the Atrl stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
vis., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya ia 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while VitvKmitra an Indo*Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravaxa Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of dass and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, espedaliy the priestly intellectual 
one. Vitvimitra's. therefore, was a Solar race Ibhatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra ga^p^served in the MahSbharata shows that the 
andent Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same condusion is further supported by a study of the FTavaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally evdn to the moat learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravaril- 
dhytyas of the several S&tras disdoses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or shktas. The sacrificer in 
redting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by thek hymns in the 
Rigveda. ' In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sfitra ^ commented on " «n5hr- 

fRTPWtWt.# srr^ n” cleMftom this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
disdpleship. The word Rishi jg. explained by another Sfitra ^ 
v^) as meaning the compodSffi of mantras or hymns. Mow the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Blantrakrit or composer of hjrmns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Ikavara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. Tlds proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotraa are innumerable, while the number of Pravaras ia 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Mow 
the Sflte further dmdaie^ ^ ^ if 

'* One may redte one, two. three, but not lour, nor 
more than five^ Ridiis.'* That is to say even if there are more than five 
cofl^wsers of hjrmns in one's ancestry, one cannot mention 'Inore than 
five. This explains how there are usually .three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Ridii is' 
either one of these RUhis or their descendants. 

Thus for ea^ample, the BhSradvfija gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
BUui^tyu and Bhlradvaja, Bharadvfija the gotra Rishi being one ’of 
tfis three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhfir- 
gava, Chytvaii% Apnavlna, Anrva and Jfimadagnya, Vatsa not being one 

8 
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mmt. It is not necessary to give many instances of this^ for 
they occnr in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their §&khS. 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani thou^ their ];dace of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.I>. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakfita king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saiirashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modem distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Ch^ukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Klnchi as Bharadvajasagotra, the R^shtrakutas of 
Malkhed in thie sanne Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Rshatriya fami- 
lies of the north, 'fbus the inscript’ons of the PratihSras of 
Kanauj noifhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhitots 
of Mewad. The gotra of the Chdham^as appears incidentally 
in their recofds while the Vasishtha gotra of ^e ParamSms aj|so 
is not mentiemed usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
tbli ParamSras. So also the gotra of the Cbilukyas of the north 
is only inddentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kuia of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to assume import ance which it holdo to-day. 

*We may here refer to the foUowing iloka froai Purftlara Smritl as 
showing that gotra and chara^ were the only things that then difleren- 
tiated Brahmins. ( ( 4 ®**) conxMC- 

tipn ^th an Atithi. 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jamadagni who gave his name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the SOtras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Stitraa declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
redte the Fravara Rishis in the order of ascent while the Hota is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Fravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship. Thus Angiras, Bfihaspati, and 
BhaEradvgja is the descending line as also Bhfigu. Chyavana, Apnavana« 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar line 
i. from the moon or the sun can have these Fravara Kishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Fravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hjrmns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vai&yas. 
Thus, for instance, MSndhata, Ambarlsha, YuvanSfva, Trasadasyu, 
Furukutsa etc. who are Fravara Rishis are names of noted solar lh|e kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamldha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhfigu gapa and the Angirasa gapa Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the eeveral Pravaras given in 
the Pravar&dhyftyas also shows that many Kshdtriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
■toted in the V»yu Potova also. f I 

flsrRwr: H now th. 

PravarfidhyAs show that the Gftrgyas are mentioned among the 
Ani^a gafa^. Thus AivaUyana says 

*rn4 II ?lF*r m l Here we have to explain 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themsdvee 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stods 
through SinL The alternative idea of Achiryaship cannot be enter- 
tdned as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Purfipas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observea (J. R. A. S. 19x9 FftnchUla dynasty) ** Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the Achirya 
fotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like ViftvR- 
mitra.'* For the idea of Achirya gotta ie inoonsistont with the besic 
idea oi Fravara via., that the Yafemina or eacrifioer hae to pray to Agsi 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion \ve find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratihara* 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. E. 1. IX. p. 199). So also the NaravShana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describes Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities* especially of 
^iva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The Vaisyas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modem subdivisions -Mahe§ri, Lid and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vbdic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be placed even as early as the fust spread of Bud- 
dhism under A^>ka, lor we tind that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradhyayas treat Vaisyas separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
viz., Vatsapri. When the Vai§yas returned to Hinduism the\ 
became mostly followers of Vaishmvism for reasons which v c 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kfiyastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. Xhesa JCSvasthas, 
too^ were apparenUy one caste India,^ a^ had not 

ysl iplrt at present. The same may be 

predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
large though not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the 
and ht counts the castes as seven only, much in the same way as 

23 
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and identify 1dm with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this 'was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for ha 
could then pray to Agni Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angiraa 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn.'* The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the V&yu 
Pur& 9 a Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power. 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra* 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an importace of which we will taka 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the KS^vas. Ka^va was bom in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Fravara is Angirasa, Ajamldha, 
Kanva. Similar again is the case of Vishpuvardhana whose Fravara is 
Angirasa, FEurukutsa, TrEsadasyava. The VSyu distinctly states that 
Vishnuagrdhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru* 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching hims^ to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmyafva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Faksha, 

\ U qrj. Hence tbeir Plra- 

varas are Angirasa, Bharmyafva, Maudgalya. Now here an altemativa 
Prava- i. given by itv&layana 

Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an rmcestor of Bharmyaf va, Triksha, Bharmyat and Mudgala being 
all K:^ atriyas of the PanchUa lunar line. This, therefore, is a Fravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the llaritas. Their Fravara is Angirasa, Ambansha, 
YauvannSva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri. The Fravara w'ould then be Mandhatp, 
Ambarlsha, Yauvanafva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Fravara no Brahmin enters. The VEyu gives 
the Une as foUow. JTFWrr flftsSPST Sg: I pf - 
lOTwrtW II biwiOMW qpnq: gqsfw: qv qw: i 

gqsn«w i jarr: qniwm 

H These liae. show that the Brahmiiie with the lOitta gotta 
have a PTavar in which all are Kshatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was bom in the solar line with 
Yauvan&ftva, as father, Ambazisha as grandfather and MindhAtyi as great 
grandfather who are all Fravara Rishist. «., composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have K^triya kings as Fravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Fravara Rishis ? If in Vedic timcg 
Kshatriyas oonld become Brahmins (which is the FTatiloma or leveia 
proem) ; easii| Brahmiiie could become Kihatdyas (which ia Annlcm 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes: — “There are seven classes of the Hindus; viz., 
ist S'lbkutiia who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kiiigj-^ are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to this class only. 2nd. Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and 'ormented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband^ 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill.*’ This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the 9th and loth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
tlie class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the hrst place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recognised as the Sudras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura, Theae 
are the Vai^yas. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadglta and those 
wfeo still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I, 
treated as Sudras. The Vai^yas are described herein as artificers 
i\m\ domestics. They are not, strangely enbugh, described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis^ 
sion. But Megasthenes also includes merchants under artifi- 
cers who again are usually treated as Vaityas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the ChSndRlas and they performed all menial 
services. We saw in Bfin^ that the Chindilas were employed 
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process). Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Brahmin families like t];ose of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vaisyas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances of Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now 'give instances from the latter stock The A(val&yana Shtra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 

Here Priihu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhfigu Paksha, (2) 

NT Here also Divodfaa and Va- 

dhrya^va as well as Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : {3) gTCTNt f^rSNN NT wSlN-^- 

Now Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mah&bhftrata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vltahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by §unahotra. Gritsamada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritismada or the triple Pravara BhErgava, §aunhotra, 
Girtsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhfigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of Vi$v&mitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vcdic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of Bharadvaja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yaa must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Ptavaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Fftkshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several Srauta Sfitras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins. For the Ptavarfidhylyas do not dedare that the Pravaras 
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as grooms in Harsha's army. Lastly} the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancestors of many of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women arc fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could many a daughter of a 
Kshatriya which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married VaiSya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The Vyisa Smriti has the following interesting Slokas 

n a II 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the ^nu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, Vai§ya and Sudra wives. 
Now the marriage of a §udra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that B§na had 
ParaSava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even a» late as Bara’s father. Now the marriage of Sedra 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A VaiSya 
could formerly marry a VaiSya and a Sadia wife, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya could 

■ |« it Sftbkntria may be a dittortira of Snkshatiiya 
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given ere thoee of Bnbmiat. Take for instance the Apastamba SStra. 
It gives first the mles for FTavara and their recital. Then comes the slltra 
iwty OTT Here the used is RtJK 

or long and the commentator adds gfgr ^ wnnwnwM^ fP# RiHJ 
which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has man> 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nav 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent via., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adh\'aryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Slltra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhfigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; gfq' 

\ ^ II The word fnf is not properly 

understood and it appears as in Afvaliyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Purinic genealog>'. ’ But it also appears 
that these old Stitras which date probably from the 5th to the 1st cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the PurSnas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puxsle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ha 
is Manu's son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman lift according to modem Purftnas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Purftravas does not come. Thirdly. Manu may be a Mantrakpt 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra compo^ by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 

Whatever this may be, it is dear that this slltra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Purftnas, which 
they mifl^t use if they liked. The following slltras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. mr Stlrf Sf V- 

Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times^ had 
begun to forget their gotrm and Pravara owing to Buddhistic- inflnenoea 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sfitra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of their Puroiltas. But 
the next Sfitia add* —Thoee who have 
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marry still a K^atriya and a VaiSya woman, and a Brahmin 
could many three. This is what is laid down by VySsa. But the 
remarkable thing is “that the Smriti provides that a man mu^ 
many first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lower 
caste woman. Indeed, such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Brahmins, 
only those in afiSuent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or Vai§ya wives. Ibn Khurdadba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis could many a Vai$ya 
wife. The Bfahmins coul(J,..,get K^atriya wiv.es. late as 
RijaSekhara of the loth cmtury A.D. who had a rbshamana 
K3y to wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did (»me over India in the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of VySsa says 
th.it the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. A son bom of her is not lower than a savar^." This 
was certainly the oldest law. a law which led to the present 
i^xture of blood discernible in all classes. But the latest law 
prevailing in the otlv.and. tolh centuries was that progeny 
belonged to the caste of the-wother. The intermediate step 
of uasig'iuilg the progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences ai|d troubles. The progeny under the 
new rule would revert to the mother’s caste and it 
would be cared for by the mother and her relations only. 
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llantrakrit anoeston cannot use Porohita’s Pravara t bat nntt nse their 
own Pravaia an the commentator adds I 

However a fourth elktra adds that even they from convenience ("nt*r) 
can use Pnrohita's Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. Thegestttras 
convincingly show that the Kshatiiygs had their own gotras and Psravaras 
from the most ancient times and ejdgraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the §rattta Shtras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smpti rule . be applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule '* one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Ri^ (Pra- 
vara) " applies to K^triyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by ViJfUL- 
neivara in the Mitftkshaxfl is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Pnrohitas. The modern Kshatriyas and even Vaiiyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of dans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important Slltra from Kityayana Lauglkshi ; 

•w I iuRwrrft 

snrr i i sr W ii 

awig ^ l " some «ay that only one 
Pravara should be used for all Varuas or castes vis., Mftnavya, for all are 
bom from Kanu. But this is not proper. For you are to redte your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a slitra of Apastamba), but 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns. (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Xdiatri- 
yas.** This Sfltra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
levd. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara Uke the Brahmins a^ were bound by the 
same rales. It may be added that even according to the Pur&nas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. i. i., Kshatriyas who wers endowed with Brahma t . 
who had kept up thdr connection with the Vedic Rishis. The ^fhet 
||||||9|94|I| thus is applied to the Panmiras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who have 
Mantrakfits for their anoestore. The Faramlras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are snppoeed to be even born of Vasishtha and hence they are 
^ explanation^ is often given that Brahma* 
Ipdmtn may be esplaiaed fn^ HHPIt ^ 
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This state of the altered status of the progeny, as has already 
been shown, is refleoted in many inscriptions of the time. 

Having described caste in its racial or ma.trimonial aspect we 
will now go on to describe caste in the 9th and loth 
centuries in its occupational aspect. And here, as in 
marriAgc so in profession, Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and government officers of high as well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it.” 
(Ell. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid says ” There are men devoted to religion 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz.” 
(ditto p. 10). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of B 5 na. Al-Masudi similarly records 
“ Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. Royalty is confined to one family. The positions of 
Vazir etc. are also hereditary.” Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions. We may note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriyaj^, there were many Kshatriyas who were devoted to 
letters. In as much as thete was no objection to Kshatriyas 
stad3ring the Vedas and the Sfistras, they often excelled in these 
branches of study and it is satisfactory to note that in all the 
leading Rajput toigly families there were found kings who were 
as expei^ in letters as in arms. Indeed, Maharaj Amarsing of 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the XUiattiya families 
having gotra and Fravara were certainly looked upon as bom firom Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Stltras re- 
lating to gotra and Ptavara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the Mahabhlrate 
distinctly asserts, when the Varoa difference was not rigid, when in fart 
there was only one Varpa. the Aryans of India. 
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Mewad was right when he said it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and ^astras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubi odly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
mSra dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern ChSlukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men who 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the §astras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParaSara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this p)eriod of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only Vai§yas were agriculturists, in the 
mediaeval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Sndras who now w’ere the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to Sudras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the Para&ra 
Smriti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail. “ I will detail here- 
after. the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himself in his own field.** In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation of agri* 
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ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPt'TANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we Itave mention 
of such settiements in tho two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered tliat this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of Utc eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jangaladela tltat is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-liistotic times for long, by AUtlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dra vidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathurfl toward the south avoided this conn 
try and passii^ tlirough it si^ttled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtm. W'e know from the Mahfibhgrata 
that §ri Kyishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya DeSa 
"or middle country the favourite land of the Itmar race Aryans" 
by JarSsandha, went to SaurSditra and founded DvStakfi. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anvta (or North Gujarat) was t]re father-in-law of 
BalarSma. DvarakS and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
oi the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and rductanoe. BalarSma for instance in the MahfibhS- 
rita is drown to have ^ne along the track *of the Sarasvatl 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of ^ §Qdra AUr&as. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people udien he edited to the old country the 
widoiie and funUies of tire new Aryan settien in SaurUrtra 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
'' what sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron — mouthed rafter commits in one day.** But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrificei.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. '' Having given J to the king 
and 1/20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture.** We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. I. p. 182). In this way 
the profecsion of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
Sfistra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a VaiSya and a ^utdra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft.** 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four varnas 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the ^dras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
"was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Biahmina and the Vai§vas. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point. 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds 

Wr i T Hi t Hfldim \\ (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Blanu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
imns, Kshatriyas and Vaifiyas and the further object of selr- 
fMTOtection is added for the taking up of arms. Probably* it will 
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after 6il Kfid^a’s dealfa. Tbepeiqife]M|BancalIadDaa^4iid 
M l txhchhas wfaiA A:. Bh a nd a ric a r wyon^y lateipretes as banditti 
aod foieigiiets. ( Bh a n da rk a r , ' Focdga dements in Indian p^u* 
latkm Ind. Ant Dasyu i^ the appdiation given in the Vedas 

to the abotiginal peopleof India vdiik Mbdichha is not neceasaiilly 
a foidgn^ . For the Dtavidas of the south are abo called lile* 
chcfahas in the MahiUiiiata (Mlecfachhas were fhqge who pio> 
ooonced Sanskrit iaaccuratdy and ftiey were as wdl the aboriginal 
l^vidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scythk race.)- The 
Abblias were not therefore fiireigners but aKwiginai peojde of the 
DcavicUau race and th^ inhabited this sandy pact of the country 
in tiie 'tinu: of the Mahibhirata. that is, about 050 B. C 

There are two more references to the liaru desert iu the llriii* 
UUbatawfaidi must be noticed here as giving usan idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When .6ri Kfishim was returning to 
Dwiiica—his home— after the Great War, he was accosted on die 
skirts of the Maru desert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
(he first Biahmiu to establidi his Atcama there. He oomiJained 
to iSri Kfilh^a that he often felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked liim to remem^ him vriienevcr he frit 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of wato: and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst Since bis days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
vdiidi axe called Uttanka clouds (MahSbbirata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that Uow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds abo. 
These were sui^xisedto be the breathings of Dbundha a deirioa, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or drM sea. 
Uttanka souf^t and obtained the help of the solar race long 
Knvalaiva of Ayodh^. TV' latter dug out the sand and dis* 
coveted (he demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit* 
ted by the demon but eventually.the fire was quendied by water 
bxoni^t the king and the drawm was destroyed. Kuvalifva 
was thenoe-iorth called Dhnndbunitra (Vana P. Cluqi. 304). Thb 
stoiy b again told in the MaMbhiiata and b told in the Rimi* 
ya^ abo. It tiins appears to be a favonrite legend and sheiw 
that the first settlement in Mam was ted by the Solar Kshatpyas. 

» 
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be remembered that in Sind history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the JSts to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu §5s- 
tras also, the VaSistha Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
VaiSya profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced in his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the Vai^yas and was allowed not even to good J^udras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of millr and its products curds and whey was allowed 
to be done by good Sfldras though not liquor*. 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zanjis and others in point of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe thafoad^f the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* The prohibition of the profession of usury to Brahnodns and Ksba- 
triyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that Vadshtha 
lays down certain limits such as D&m Duppat and Dhfin Tippat. It is 
^difficult to understand the following provision which regulates interest 
iCGOsding to caste, Practically even now there is a difference of interest 
charged to Brahmins and Shdras but is due to the gxeater credit of 
the former. Valistha says ** a man should take interest per cent per 
mensem, two, three, four and five from the different var^as But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per cent mentioned further on, 
is monstrous and inconceivable even though charged to ^fkdras wh o pay 
at present, at the utmost two per cent j)er month. This made usury 
rsprebensible and Brahmins were properly prohibited from practising 
usury. 
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The (UinEysiiia too of the first centmy B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by tlio dread Abhhras. lu the Yuddha' 
iQ[94a Saiga i-2, I^ma tabes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
caldtrant southern oocan who, appearing bodil}', asks Kima to 
foigive him and requests him to let liis arrow fly against a 
nortiim part of himsdf called Dnunakulya where many people 
Headed by tte Abhms who aio described as ‘‘ Dusyus of ierribk'- 
^;>peaianoe and deed '* drink his water and whose proximit}- 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
coimtiy became devoid of water except in a well wludi wa^ 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vra^ 
Kapa*. What Orumakolya country was and where this Vraiw 
Kflpa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets ha\T taken the most natural view of tills part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajputaua was probably unc<- 
a sea wliich is now dried up and that Uiere is very little water 
to be got except in some weU-known w*ells. Tliis part, however, 
was blessed by Rima in return fmr its undeserved punishment 
•uid it bvraiaef very fertile and healthy. .Apparently, therefore, 
about the bugtnuing of the Cbiistian era this part was first en* 
tered and settled by Aryans, after sulqogatiiig the fierce 
and nucouth aborigined people. The toad became thus cloui' fur 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising different kinds of grain. , In riiort, we may gather that 
the Aryan aettleis first came to Mam, probaUv by the balin' 
ning of the Christiaa era. 

The billjr tracks of eastern Kajputana must have been invad> 
ed' by the Aryans eadier than the Mam desert. FortiieMahi* 
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abertainers fcbm all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travellers. A 1 
Masaudi writes “ The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected ’’ (Elliot, 1 
p. 20). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
“ the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observatiou, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the ^isodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Suldman’s observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The VaiSyas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddliist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13, was gradually gaining ground over the country-. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When A 1 Masaudi remarks that “ they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal.” he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for. he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ’ 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is clear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using fleshy generally : but Vvasa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a §r 5 ddba or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems lhai in 

q?T(^ II 
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Ulifata spea£» of tho Puahkan Tlriiui situated near Ajmer as 
the holiest in bdia. . In fact even now it is tooked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., z Puahkaia, a KumslietFa and 3 the 
Ganges. But though eaity discovered, the Pnsbkata lakes were 
described as situate in Pushlcariraaya or the Pudikara forest. 
Hence like Dandakira^ya. PushkrSrnya most have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only Brahmin settlements must 
have fost been founded as ui Dandakiraigm and K^triyas 
must have followed only after a long interval as in HahSrf^tra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient dasrs must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
whidi must have attract^ attention after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the lu^ numntain peak of Abfi. This 
hig^ mountain in an otherwise levd country must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Hiim^ya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by Qiand. In fact the main part of this 
story is as old as 6ie Mahibhirata itself where in Vana 
I^irv’a Chap. 82, we have a reference to the .\tbuda T&rUia 
:uul dierein Arbuda is described as a son of the Himalaya and 
it is further stated that there was heie formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill udiich tiie mountain had been broni^t fnan the 
uorfo. The name of VaSishtha is again long connected with 
this mount as the MahlbUCrata mentions tlio Afeama of 
Vafehtha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the hde by Uttairka is given in 
the same qiac in two places. In the first, he is said to have dog 
19 this deep hole in the earth to pursue the TakshakaNiga to the' 
nether world. In this hole ValUitha’s cow fell and he it was 
wke oonoeived the idea of bringing a son of the Himilaya to fin 
up rile deep ftasdre. Himlli^ at first refuel to give any hdp 
as the plaoe was unhoty hut premiaad to make the 

country pure and eventually one of tte sons of Himliaya went 
and filled up riie hole. Vafirii^ thennpon fived riiere him- 
mU and buttfc a 6>nple to fiiva who, thenfoie, was given the 
name of Achelefvara or lord of mountain. Even at jneaent la 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in ^rSddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins^ and VaiSyas also. The next 
following ^loka provides flesh in &addhas even for VaiSyas-t 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or VaiSya there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to cat flesh. “Advijawho eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition.” The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vailyas and ^udras. The ChandSlas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes tod 
then no objection to take food at one anotb«’» touse. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the SQdra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or Vaiiya, but t to VyS^ Smriti s pecially 
allows such practice The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following §fidras viz., barbers^friends 
of the family, coparceners, servante«and>ooto>erdBr^ 

I 3 II 

This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the m^aeval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strength-ming the 
sensejof unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flesh being’ 

II 
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thfou g^ ut Rajput history tii« Achaletvam temple is a hcriy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amjdified with details by the 
Skanda Pnrf 9a in its Arbuda Khaqi|a Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purina is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Hindllaya to this country). The 
Skanda PuAm story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by ValiAtha whidi plainly is Chand's addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhaldted 
by some Aryans of the VaSishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Patamiras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take as their gotra. 

These settlements of toe Vedic Ktoatrijrais in tlu^ inhospitable 
sandy and hilly r^;ions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not diflicult to imagine, must 
have been impdled by toe pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in toe I^jab and the Gangetic vall«-y. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a toidtering ground to toe Indo-Aryans, whenever they vrere 
thrust out of their richer lands, bks^ with plentiful water, b}’ 
batoaiian hordes like the Sakas, the Kushans, tlio Hnns and 
lastly toe Mahomedan Turk’s and Aif^aas. The last of the 
Rajput fnnilies which thus took toelter in toe .sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were toe Mthods oi 
Karauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from ^ Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputaiui has got tois name— the land of Rajputs — ^faom 
Mahomedan times only. IBstery furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many soch immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of toe Rl^iods. The first historical mention is that of 
tiie Milavas, tiie Ifrdloi of Gredc historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
MUavas were.toere in todr migration from the Panjab to Ifrdwa 
about tte first century B.C. as the coins bear the simple legend 
* Jaya Ittlavanam" (Comiingham’s Ardi. Skmref Report 
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Still allowed t;p be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A 1 Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way '' (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
clear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Pan jab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, “ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold." These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Phadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder and the custom still prevails in 

the Panjab and elsewhere, " They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most precious red and green stones." Big 
green stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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V(d. XIV). The next mentioD we have is tliat of the Madhya- 
ndkas who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
were invested by iSakayavanas. The Ganr Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda DeSa t. e. the region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly think) and set- 
tied in Ajmer where they were subsequently supfdanted by ■ 
QiShamSnas. The Guijaras of ^inmal were in our ojmion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandaiicar believe but were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the l^jab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independence. We have no record left of oUut 
Ktiiatriya tribes founding settlements in Rajputana in the 
3rd and 5th centuries Ousted by Kutiums and Huns. But it may 
be surmised that tiie Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arab^ were descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invaders. The religious map of 
India which wc have appended to our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predominently Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
hiUs of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also 
tiiey were attacked by new foreigners who, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intoldtanoe of a new idol-breaking 
fidtii, tile Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence , of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we see the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya dans came into prominence about this time and not' only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mediaeval Hindu period: Of these Rajputs tiie Guhilots, 
the QiShaminas, thu Pratihiras and the I^uamiras were the 
moEt prominent and we proceed to sketch the history of these 
and otiMr dans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, boginning course with tiie Gnhilots to whom by the 
nnaninioos consent of modem Rajputs the palm of diivalry and 
pure Kshatriya Uood has been properly conceded. 
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Indian princes. " Pearls, however, are held in the highest estem 
and are greatly sought after” (Elliot I. p. n). which is stiU 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. P.earl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purclinsed by a Kanauj emperor of the previous VarmS dynasty 
told in a drama of Rajafekhara, is well known. We may record 
here finaUy our view that the nose ornament usuaUy made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not tod 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records " most of the prin- 
ces of ImUa when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foragners ^ 
(Elliot 1, p. II). This might have been true of the pra^ of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kinp, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the toaye er 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of fte kmga 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by BSna The king’s wives and queens could not have appear^ 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya. pardah is not so strict even m 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Madras. It is a mista e to sup- 
pie that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
tor we find it recorded in the Ramayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing m 


public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, i 
is beUeved. when quite young ». e.. of seven and eight years jif 
age in order to prevent them from being seized by lustful Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear clear if one considers the fact that marriage could never 



BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE RUItlLOTS OF MEWA1>. 

Tlw foremost and tlu^ most renowned ainong the new nqral 
iamflies which came to the front about tlte beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of tl>eir valorous leais* 
tanoe to the Mahomedan onslaughts on inner India, were mi* 
donbtedly the Gnhilots of Mewad. Wc shall begin our histoi}’ 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by relaliug the story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes rightly that the Rajput 
tribes 3ridd unaniinons suffrage to the prince of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the tiuone of RKma, as die first of the thirty- 
six royal tribes ; and has further propedy noted the frict that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) whidi has outlived eig^t centoiies of foreign domination 
and in the very lands whoe it was founded in the second half 
of the 8di ooitury A. D.— a dreumstanoe whidi certalidy adds 
to the dignity of the RBqi of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family b not only due to the stability of their nde 
and.dominiQn but to the hmg continued and determined resb* 
tance whidi they (Abated to the Mathomedans in spite of great 
tevenes now and then, a conflict— ahnoet always succesafnl— 
whidi has become the moat ||lotioti8 episode in Indian hbtaiy 
hallowed by the names of a su cces sion of great heroea sndi 
as dia kgendati BvpsM, Khumana, Samaiaai, Bhtaa, R^lta 
SUMi, Pratiqpa oUmts. In fact die herpim of dib 
and its snetained tenadons.effort for dw p e ea er va don of 
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have been a bar to the hist of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmanied. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. J from the de- 
scription of Rajya^ri's marriage by Bam, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at the time of maiTiage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parashara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo years of age. The text of Para^ara 
is well known. ^ l • Vyasa also re- 

commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
t. e., a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parashara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as wc 
have long ego stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or lo 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grlhya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after Bam who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of R5jya§ri's marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilham and others that they did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married girls 
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its indqiendenoe* aud its idigion are as stable as their for* 
tone and their dominion. 

Of this most Ulustrioos family Ba^pa KSwal was the sepoted 
{oundur. and it is uo wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the Inrth, the yonth, the exploits and even the 
end of this great hero as around the lives of most heroes in an* 
dent and even modem history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his numummxtal history' but we shall content ourselves 
here with giving the most simple accomit leaving out all mira’ 
culons events and testing each fact in the crudbk of prohabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptious which too require to Ix; sulmiitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted that because certain 
facts are recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. Wc find that facts especially those betonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions ate often based on imtme and nine- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying tliis same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal aoquain 
tance with jthe historical localities of Mewad and he has . done 
well in recording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. For the rinewd observation of Home whidi Tod has 
quoted roust here be home in mind vis., “ poets tboag^ they 
disfigure the most certain history by tbrir fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they are the sole 'historians have com* 
nuNily some foqndatiou for their wildest exaggeration.'’ We will 
use tile fogends giOen by Tod in connection with the founder of 
tha Uewad family mtder the same tost in giving the lollowiiig 
account, differing in many respects ficom that of Tod. V/i& doe 
dafarence to this great bbtorian of the Kajputs, we most say 
tint ha wad modi bifluenoed by the wrong theory of the fonign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that hia- 
torical reeeasch was only in its infamy in his days, many bn- 

-* It stay be aotad that none of the Mewad ChfefK nbadtled fo ttii- 
Megai ettpln eathahr «r ever att ro d ed llw Ovnp.Owhar of tha Me- 
fSh. Bvea ehdir tta BiWib tab Which tha fsai^ have acMpM,ttw 
Mewad dtlaea did wet a d t aad tiw hat DaW Daihar adeglaf tinur bag 
itadWoo whi^ theBrilhh g e Ta raa b i t wa« good ceeogh w l ecgcc t . 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The Vyfisa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of BhrunahatySL. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From Kfh- 
dSsa's poems or from the Grihya Sutras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The ^kuntala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rishi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brunahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParSfera Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvalS or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the nrovi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmalured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This proviaon was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
^ kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom.'* Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own f^ wiU. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small (Quantity and eats it. When the 
king dies or is slain, all those who have taken rice vdtb the king 
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portaat and iuocmtiovertible facts, bdiig now known or finally 
establish^. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great histocain, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of BappS RSwal and his successors 
during the Mediseval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
hercfthat Mcwad history is certaw and unquestionable only 
from Haniira onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A.D.bciiigstiUshtouded 
in doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research may discover new facts or new 
argumuuU. 

Bappa l^wal the reputed founder of the Mewad hunily was 
the Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose vadour, as 
we liavc alnKuly said, tlic eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
•lashed to pieces in India. He was further a contemporary of 
Charles Idartel and strangely enOuf^ bis life also resembles the 
life of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
in the west aud turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Charles Martd who was a 
foince himsdf being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Kawal was a minor prince under the Mmi king of Chitore. 
He .ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enUsted in. his 
ferae just as l^vaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fig^t agaiqst Bijapur. He was a small prince or lUiwal a term 
vdiidi does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to sudi ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word MahiiKja 
which really signifies a great king is ajqdfed to Brahmins and 
^ascetics in a bortowod sense. RSwal means a snudl Rao or 
prince and BapjA RSwal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines hihabited by Bhils of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to 'the Guhila family of Rajputs which was an ofishoot bom the 
rtyal family of Valabhi first established at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Mahomedan inroads anumg the hills at 
Ahaia;as nsnal among the Rajputs throug^hont their:. history. 
To this family belonged BajjpS RBWal a Rajpnt prince among 
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are expected to bum themselves on the very day of the king’s 
decease." 

I'he practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Cianges at Prayaga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chaudellas. Abu Zaid records " When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some oiu* of bis family to throw him into 
tire or to drown him in water" ( Elliot I, p. lo). In 
the states of the Balbara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. Tliis arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.’’ The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top 
of which pc^ople used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the loth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting arc also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writei*s* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the loth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), A1 Idriai writes “ The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known ^d they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing. 


♦ The people of India burn their dead and do not raise any tomb • 
The Mussalmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
lamentations. (Elliol. I, p, 89). 
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BUb wifli idMmi hfl itcidly aatockted and adnom iM <!iad|< j kif 
and aqgagad inaeriioe fqt his own prafennant 
like, 9 iivaji, BappB Riwal was an intensely teligtons jdbl 
and he equally hat^ the new invaden of India who were oow* 
klQefs. From their base in Sind whidi tl^ had oonqwced in 
yia A. D.. the Arabs had begun to bverrun India»sondi aail‘ 
east They had attacked the kingdom of the Mbrie of Chiton 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of ^diasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom edien u sn iped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult tadcinr 
Arabs and they had bq[un to harass Chitore with great focee. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navaaiii 
Chllulqra grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gasetteer VoL I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (aeoeB>^ 
sarily of Qiitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
statdsl Bappa Mwal was a great devotee of §iva adiose image 
of Ekalinga was near ^SgadS and a disciple of the noted^thw 
sage who lived there named Hirlta. We need not believe the* 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
HSrita foretold BapjA’s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Hirlta saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised hiiq to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappi' ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Ifori king (perhaps he was already a Simanta of that Idng^ and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the foroes 
dqmted to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Ifartel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappi Riwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel BapjA seems to have achieved 
a signal xjctory over them. Natmally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sor- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore i^aced the crown on Bappl's he^. Bappi was too re- 
ligionsly minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
oot unlikely. Like Charles Martel’s son Pepin who, setting aside 
Chikieric, the puppet long of the Mwoviogian line on the timme 
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We may afso quote A1 Idrisi on the food and kind-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. “ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they h^ver kill 
winged or other animals. They have a gre^at veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 
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of Paris, himsdf became king of the Fianks, BappK mij^t have, 
.from the lenown and power he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside tiie decrepit Mori king: bht we pie* 
far to believe that, the then Mem kmgof Chitoce died c h il d i e as 
like Sdiasi in Sind or like Sha&u at Satara in Maratha history, 
and BapfA became the king of Chitote like Chacha in Sind or 
Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
liByolution. it is certain that the Ifori line ceased and BappB the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitoie, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charies Martel became the progenitor, through bis grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and iongcontinuedline of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however. Baiq>I Riwal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several brandies and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. BappA was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a l§aivitc reduse and 
died at a very ripe old age. Wc do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and foimdod a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Jlkalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix the dates of BappS's birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Samvat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

* Tlie above account is detailed from the following two 

Mokes « fgtorfl I 
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NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 

It is necessary to sh(f\v how different Smritis treated the progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thus to see how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marriages ; of course, we hre treating here of Anuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in historic times and were actually in vogue. To 
begin with Manu, we have the following provisions : — ■ 

11 %-’\o 

3rr?rf^t ^nrRT?: i 

3n?rRi »ir4 f^if^ || v», • 

f5r<!T'T: || c.l® 

“ From wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas- 
are tre^^ted as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. This rule is of long standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rule with regard to wives 
who are one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
of a Brahmin from a Vai^ya wife is Ambashtha, while from a §udra 
wife is a Nishada also called Para^ava.'’ This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 

First with regard to Sudra wife, Ya/ftavalkya does not ban her but ex- 
presses his own opinion that a Sudra wife should not bn taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to the 
days of B^na of 600 A.D. as he speaks of two Parasava brothers of him- 
self. Later Smritis, however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 
VySisa says — 
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770 V. S. OT 7x3 A. D. Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
1 ^ of the’lfori line. The accession of Bappi to the throne of 
Chitore may be placed between 7x3 and 763 or somewhdre about 
730 A. D. It is given 1 ^ Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
738 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 7x2 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. *The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavasSri inscription and we may safriy place ifopjA's 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years, not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Qutore. If he was compara- 
tivdy young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
maybe'assignedto7ooA.D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that BappS was bom in St. xqx 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Oooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to exjdain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhl era and the sack of ValaUiI 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Sllsditya of Valabhl has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of BappS or we must offer some other exidanation. 
We thirk we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the foundingof the Valabhl kingdom by BhaUrka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given in our genealogy of the ValaUii 
kings (see Vol. I page 250)^ If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhl dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bha^ka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena udiose &te is 565 A. D. The Indian djmasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. xqx for Bappl's birth from the fcranda- 
ti«n of ValaUil' rule is not strange. 
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And the epithet •husband of a ^udra wife’ ( ) became contemp- 

tuous in Smritis and he was treated as un fit to talk with or dme with ; 
see Paraiiara ^ I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife mairied 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the i^h century • 
Siaiekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a ChAhamana lady. 
The progeny of such marriages according to the Manu Smnti was a 
S^bL Lt Vlibavlky* « Mbrihlv^bt. > ...» ^ 

not found in Manu, 1%^ 1 

. rv fTTs-m-cf^ 31 • He does not recognise the Anantara 

. H,. « ,b.. 1. 

, Tba. .,e.Hv " -V 

. ... vy... s™. 

,p,jip„g .,9^5 I ^ Th. U.M 

^lait as. Brabmin. .»a K.b.- 

triyas from ^ Brahmins was treated not as Mnr- 

the progeny This is • no doubt ’ seemingly contradicted 

irt'^arg^ Sir of vy^ ^^rTTon^ 

,5^135^1 S^Sliis own caste. The AuSanasa 

I * “. a™ 

*^*?b ■’ «^tiornr“but which cannot properly be ““^e^. 

Vseems that when a special rite was performed at 

^the marriage the son bom of a Kshatriya woman from a 
thetimeoftte «arn| . What rites and ce.emon.es 

Brnbmin was called a Sue professions assigned to the Suvama 

^ preformed « »ot ^ ^~i,min. The next Sloka in the 

d^'u':;!:: as^ouol:- ^ ^ 

^ the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 

«• si^tl a Brahmin was genemUy a Ksha- 

S** tsTw^AaTSrrn of a VaiSya wife from a Ks^a^a 

gff; , lipffTV ^ H 
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Whether Baiq>i is, as sometimes represented, a nifJmame 
and 'whether he is to be identified with KhomSna or some ottiar 
Gnhiipt long rulmg later on, we shall discuss folly in a not& 
it will snfBce to state that though the word BappB somethnm means 
a BivI or reduse, it originally means father (MaiSthi Blpa) 
and is found actually applied to the foonddr of a kingly fiunily 
as shown by the ^thet applied to- kin^ of 

Nepil in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe' that 
Bappi was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the GuhUot family ; we think it was his ovm proper name, for 
we do find BapfA as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain AchB- 
lya of the time and BappBrya of a Brahmin donee in aninscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name llrivallaldw 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dotaka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

The marriage of a Kshatriya with a Vaiiya wife was, however, not un- 
common. In fact, the rule prescribed by the VySsa Smriti that after 
first marr 3 nng a wife of one's own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wife " was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a VaiSya 
woman. I was told in Jaipur that the practice led to the second wile 
being called Gujari. She was generally from the healthy and strong J5t or 
Gfijar castes and these may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vai^yas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 



CHAPTER H. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPl, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore ia Mewad founded 
by Bap{4l is certainly the most unique line in the histoiy of the 
world. Founded by BappS in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred 3wars and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral hiith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero*god 
RSma as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor stiU exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
BappS who was a highly religious and in&pendence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

* Bappa was Riven a Rolden valaya for hia foot, indicatiw of 
sovereignty, by tfae sage HRrlta for bis great devotion to die Ekalinga 
Ava idol ( ^ 

wnfi! 11 (B. I. P. 75) See also fTUKllMW 

II (B. I. 85). This do«s aot necessArily show that Bapph was a 
Brahmin and H&rfta was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
Bappa's service of the sage was a Brahmin mates (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas vis; the golden anklet of a king. 

t See RttH allW T 

^ RRT II and 

Rrrar ft rrI w M 

P. 1 . Page 85. 




CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

" In India says one Arab traveller of the loth century* 
’'there are forty-two religions. ’’ Perhaps the word forty-two 
s-:gni^es only many Al-Idrisi of the nth century A.D. gives 
more details. " Among the principal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge tfie intercessor}’ powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on w'hich butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast theniseUes into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees; otiLers pa\ adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables and and consider this 
to be meritorious l astly, there are some v ho gi\e themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion af.d den\ everything.'' 
Such is the desci-iptron of the religious state of the country given 
by Arab travelleiN who were the staiira host heliex ers in one 
Cfod and the severest unbelievers in idol v/orshij? 

It was natural, for the Arabs to believe tliar there were many 
religions in Irvlia P>uc they all consUr.ute<i the different 
modes of worshif. recog nizt'd by the sne great rt‘ligion w^hich 
has been given the i\ame of Hinduism. Wc must, therefore, say 
tliat the Arabs •#* :»• wrongly impressed; for, there was no con- 
tl :t or oppositiur in any of thejdifterent modes of worship enu- 
lu crated above Stratigely enough, it ran be said of this time 
than of any other tune past or future that India wiis universally 
under one religiof* Ihftereiit gods such as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha were indeed worshipped, irdeed even some 
trees and auiinajs , yet al! these kill's of worsliit) were phases 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how> 
evw, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of BapfA step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the ^ding of a ire^ copy of the 
Atapuil inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear vdiidi are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to.Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of PrithvirSja with whom our history will end about the begin* 
ning of the X3th century A. D. is about 30 whidi givm appnnd* 
mately yeus per reign, not an improba- 

ble figure. If we, however, take the number of longs as given 
by the new copy of the AtapuiH inscription we have from BappB 
(or Guhila) to ^ktikumSra whose inscription of V. S. X034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Baiq[ 4 l and this 
gives - *■ ^ ) XX years which is rather improbable. But 
looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fif^ting 
with the MahoftiedaiB who harassed them from their'base in 
ffind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from xoo8 to X034 
V. £. or a period of 26 years only viz., AUata, NaxavShana, 
Slli'Wffiana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this AtapoiH inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different brandies of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*}. We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of BappS during the second sub- 
period of Medieval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Slla 
and AparSjita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be Bapi^’s ancestors and if 
ffiese names recur in the AtapurS new copy th^ are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we anil give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the Qiitoregad and 
Achalefivara inscriptibns for details. 

II (®* *• p* 85.) 
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of one religion and liad no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas down to the worship 
of stones and trees bjt specially of the fiv-e deities of modem 
Hinduism. 

The Piirams now weie re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. §iva, however, was 
a favourite deity wi^h the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times tlie soil riiight change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu or the Surf..» The genealogy of the Pratihaura emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree. \Vlnle the first is Parama Vaishmva, the next 2S 
Parama Maheshvara and the third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have c.risen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought *from worshippers from over the whole of India. The 
Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the ^xiwerful PratihSra emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus. 
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The son M &ppi ^niio came to the throne of Mmrad.n^ 
Gnhila and he had many too^ fi^ts nnith enemm, of ooono^ 
the Arabs from Sind. . In fact throu^ut our period, the Gnhflpt 
kings of Chitore fought hard-foui^t battles mth foreigner^ so 
mudi so that the rdtole country vras strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil waniois slain and thus acquire^ the name 
MedapBta (uiuloubtedly a poetic fanqr suggested by the name 
Medapite, Pralqrita Mewad, but 3ret proving the tenible battles 
whidi tte heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fougdit on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave 1 ms name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family whidi consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the tomination ota from putra 
Skt., is now^gen«raIly used in Rajputana to denote dmcen- 
dants of- any frunous king). 

. The successor of Guhila was Bhoja and his successor was 
^ila. Both these fought with the Arabs but Ella's successor 
Kslabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
.The son of Kslabhoja is said to be Bhartripatto and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fou^t 
battles with raemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
MahSyaka and his son was KhonunSna of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khommfina RSsS in which alter the fashion of the RisSS 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assemUcd to assist in tlie defence of Chitore against the 
hei^itaiy foe — ^the Ifahomedans from Sind. The AtapuiS in- 
scription mentions two KhonimSnas before this KhonunSna* 
the first of them being the son of Kslabhoja and the second 
bang son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take {dace ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomedans from Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. If we lake BappS as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion iis taking plaa- about 825 
A. D., we have a distance of about (,7 years w hich ordinarily 
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Tht‘ Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, "threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired." This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. 6iva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Saktl or Bhagawati were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worship 
of i^tficouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. Jt is strange that the Hindus 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol- worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inherent |:>ower of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As statexl in 
our Vol. I p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man's 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is pennitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the efevo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of PrafMpra- 
Hihtha by Vedic mantras is necessar^^ for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Prana- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedip hymns the deity invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as we do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
th^it they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems. 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Prana-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then Ae image 
would not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
block of wood. After conquering Multan and driving away 
the Moslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
with the due ceremony of Prampratishtha. Such igiK>rant feel- 
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would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
nai|jht assign five kin^ between BappS and Khonunlqa. As 
aonse kings are not .mentioned in these inscriptumk between 
BapfA and Ifahiyaka who are mentioned in the AtapuA ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
KhommS^a who fought valiantly wi& the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of KBlabhoja. 

The poem Khommipa lAsi has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput dans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowled^ of Rajput 
dans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may^ be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the hdp of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahmnedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and th^ to 
the assistance of Prithviifija in his fight with Shahbndin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of KhommFna and we will leave the details to 
Tod’s work (Vol. II) as these details are {uobably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of KhonunSna (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be AUafa. 
The mother of this king was MahSlakshml bom of a REshtra- 
kQta family*. We have a separate inscription of NaravShana, 
son and successor of Allata,in whidi also Allata is said to beason 
of MahSlakshml but this inscription does not give thAnan^ft of his 
father who may be either KhommSna or BhartripatA, son an<^ 
successor of KhommSna, as stated in the AtapurS inscriptum. 
The son and successor of Allata was NaravShana whose succes- 
sor was ^aktikumSra (but the AtapurS inscription puts one I^Qi- 
vshana between NaravShana and §aktikumSra). The Atar 
purS inscription belongs to the time of &ktikomSra and is 

* The Nilgunda inscription of Amogbavarsba 1 . dated 8M A.D. statea 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanon) 
and those who dwell in the hill fwt of Chitrakftta. This shows that 
Cbitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into comSict with the 
Rlstrak&tas of the Deccan. 
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ings, howeyfer, continued to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at length 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda Pur 5m, Nagara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list ot 68 famous temples of the great god §iva all over India 
including those of Nepal and Kalanjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan ; the temple of Jwalamukhi Devi in the Kangra valley 
and the Vindhyavasini at Ghazipiir. Benares was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatha ; (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Purani list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Mahadeva). 


The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agamas which gradually assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. The growth of Agamas 
probably led in future years to the rivalry between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later centuries. The Siva- 
garna was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
Sudra ascetics. The Hindu mind, both Aryan a.nd non-Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for the sake 
of their merit are admired in India very highly. Tft is perhaps 
a cynical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism in India more than the real belief in the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu mind, the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declined and the number 
of ascetic's too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
Sany5sa have always held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and Sanyasa their 
own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanyasa the 
Aryans first tried to ^eep the non- Aryans out of them and the 
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dated Samvat 1034 equivalent to 977 A.D. 6ak tikum i» 
ra's sncoessor was l^acbivannan. We have an inscription of 
chivannan himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Giitoie inscrip- 
tion closes with the moition of king NaiavShana and the line 
is earned on npto Samaiasinha of V. S. 1338, in the AchaleSvara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here oqr account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with ^chivanhan who probably reigned about 
xooo A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappfi. to §atikumSra 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Etskine with a few remarks of our owr explaining our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 


Atiqmta las. Achatgadh Ins. BSnapar Ins, 


St. 1034 

St. 1342 

St, 1496 

Gahftditya or BapfA retired in V.S. 820. 

Bappi 

1 Guhila 

Guhila 

Guhila 

2 Bhoja • s 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 

3 Blahendra 

— 

— 


— 

— 

•5 ^ 

$ila 

§ila 

*6 Apaxtjita 

— 

— 

7 Mahendra 11 


— 

t8 KUabhoja 

KiUbhoJa 

Kilabhoja 

t9 Khommina 


— 

10 Mattata 

— 


11 Bhatrlpatta 

— •• 

— 

12 Sinha . . ' 


Sinha. 

13 Khommina II . • 

— 

— 

24 Ifahiyaka 

Biahiyaka 

Mahiyaka 

15 Khommina III. a 

Khommina 

Khommanq. 

z6 Bhatripatta II . . 
manled Blahilak- 
shmi of the Rie- 
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dodras were not allowed to perform austerities or to become 
Sanyasis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhism, Hin- 
dusim did not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
Sanyasa were indeed prohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of Siva especially were probably generally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and performed aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the non-Aryan Sadra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen years in the same position without being 
* melted by the heat.* He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. “In India there are persons who according to their | 
profession wander in the woods and mountains and rarely com- | 
municate with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest. Some of them 
•go about naked" ( Elliot I )• 

These tapasvis were ranged inco different sects according to 
the Agamas they followed. The Agamas, at least the P§ncha- 
ratra Agama, is as old as the MahSbh§rata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the Sivag&ma and the Sauragama also and the Vinayaka 
Agafna and^the Devi Agama while the Vaish^va Agama deve- 
loped out of the Panchar atra. It is necessaiy to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out |[oing into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his number was de- 
clining. The Bra.hmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman's description the 
worship mentioned. Agnihotra, hovrever, was too troublesome 
to hfi long practised and the worship of the holy stones represent* 
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* loscriptioiit dated V. £. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they ate not these kings accofding to our view. 

t It is sou^t to identify either of these two kings with Bappi by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappfi 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. £. to 1034 which gives xo years for esch 
vsign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarksr looks upon the 9th Khommina as the 
Bappi of the Guhilot tradition which will give 2x4 (1034-820) 3fears for xx 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommina is taken to be Bappi the whole line 
of succeasora is upset ; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja» §lla and Kilabhoja 
aa descendants of Bappi which they were believed to be at the time of 
flie Achalagadh ins. Yon can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see Maravihana 
Ins.,), for merdy securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapuri ins. 
rqwats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance $ilivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapurfi itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get tx kings only after Bapfd to ^ktikumira t. s. 
from 820 to X034 V. £. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappi with Khommina as the successon would be entirely differ* 
ant and we have no hesitatioa in identifying him with Guhadatta 
Qi the Atapuri inscription. 
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’:ng §iva and Vishnu which gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya prohibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to fire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
were to be performed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping Siva and sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, Mhen such grants arc made to Jain 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vedie 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was jespecl- 
ed. The practices of idolatry under the different Agamas, 
however, were in greater vogue and even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the general trend. The performance of 
the daiW ablutions and of Sandhya was probably still continued 
w-hile Sraddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at ^rSddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilwd their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than other 
26 
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ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vd. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Gnhilot family of lUjputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Niger 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the Nigara and the Maitrakas of Valabhi bmng in fact foreigDers 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Guijaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhi from whom they claim their descent and the Niger 
Bnhmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers 1 1 1 We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on Isrra finiM. He argues that the names of certain Nlgar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot reelst 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nlgar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhi 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. “ We thus see that 
the Nlgar Brahmins and the Valabhi kings belonged to the same ethnic 
slock vir., ** Maitra '* (P. 184.) t As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas wiBi Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Meheca or Mers." And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. " This stems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Hhpas and entered India 
with them " ) 11 And finally *' Now we see that Nlgar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kahatriyas." Thus the Nlgar 
Brahmins who were Ifitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nlgar Brahmins are also Men and 
taeignecs ^ race. Even if th^ were descended from the Maitraka kinp 
el Valabhi, they belonged, aocording to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
aaase ethnic slock str.» Men and are allied to Gujan and Hfus f . are lof^ 
gigBsm and Mms by rap#. 1 1 1 
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societies in the world. We have already quoted the testimony 
of Arab writers which goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the Guhilots of Mewad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups of wine only I ! ! The Vai§yas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vai§yas should not 
drink liquor ( dfUTT gft • But the 

heinous sin or mihapataka of Surapana (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( frRt gn 
and was visited with the most drastic punishment . Madras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted* bene- 
ficially on the people generallj^ and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The Vai§yas and many Madras who 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh ; and many Brahmins 
3,t£i Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
Ahiihsa. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of l&rSd- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and which under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again performed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
Shraddhas) required the preparation of flesh*food for the propiti- 
ation of the (manes). Sraddhas were, therefore, the oppor- 
tunities when flesh w^ required to be eaten. A Smfiti text 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be desemided from a 
NSgar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Blihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mwad 
Rajput family, vis. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhl kingly 
family founded by BhatErka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 
to REma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements «. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that BappE REwal 
was a Mgar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who BappE was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as ate 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
BappE or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal fannhes ; 

It is told of VanaiEja ; it is told of the founder of the ChElukya family of 
the Deccan and recced even in an inscription of the Eastern ChElukyas 
(see £p, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
Idng of Valabhl was alive and on the throne of Valabhl in*766 A. D. t. «. 
three years even after BappE REwal had finished hiscareer. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that BappE 
REwai was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achalef vara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 5 ^ years 

after BappE lived. The first states '* May the city with name beginning 
with Snanda prosper from which a Vipra named BappE etc." Here there 
is no doubt whatever that BappE is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapnra. All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statemen. and natundly embody this tradition. The MEhEtmya 

and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief. The 
i)(iKinoldltiiei»ls,a8 8 tato 4 coE|ifaBsly in ^ ^ 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to cat flesh at ShrSddhas 
will go to perdition. There are texts that VaiSj^s who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriy^ 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes, Brahmins and Kshatriyas, who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesh, the VaiSyas and many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesh-eaters and the non-flesh-caters ; and thus began the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

The influence of Ahimsa gathered strength by and by and 
the Jain religion which has put Ahiihsa in the foiefront of its 
principles se^ms to have gatheroi strengt'.i hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it \v'as not, however, a progressing religion 
though we find, in Southern Maharashtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among VaiSyas who were always, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Ahimsa religions, but also among the 
agricultural population. Even some of the Rashtrakuta 
kings were devotees of Jain saints. The Jain pandits now used 
the Sanskrit language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of Purva-Mlmansa in them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see in the third 
sub-period, when Hemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguru of Kumarapala. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jaimsm. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still s^ak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India 
will be very interesting but in the absence of it, the above seems 
to us to be the condition of that religion during this period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Jaimsm was 
spreading in Southern Maratha country at this time and thence 
it went in Gujarat into the third sub-period (looo to 1200 

A.D.) of our history. • u a = 

Of course, §iva worship was most predominant in 7*^ 
The Rajput famiUes. almost aU of them, which «tablis^ 
powerful kingdoms at this time were worshippers of Siva, we 
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£luiliiig» BOlitfmya. the vefse to the begtontog of the Xto^nxt iiiMiip* 
lion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 

U * which we have to examine closely and 

see what it really means though even this Atapurh inscription is 300 
years later than Bappft. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of PrithvMja Rlsft verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nftgar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Snandapura is the name of many towns including Atapuit 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical pratastis of Acha- 
lefvara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nfigar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achaletvara record 
that the Prafasti at Chitrak&ta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Nftgar caste (Nftgarajfifttibhftjft). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad rojral family been a Nftgar Brahmin, the Nftgar Brahmin writer 
of the Prafastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nftgar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Blfthft- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapurft inscription is whether the word Mahldeva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for AR: seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappft. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappft is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or IQUabhoja* (See also Mewad Gasetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta which is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappft's son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and Bappft most be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes *' It is true that some records speak of Bappft 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
Mvara inscription that Bappft was a Brahmin. Was K&labhpja a Nftgar 
Itahmin ? 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the Chlham^s, the R^htraktitas 
were Siva worshippers. The Chavadas were also Siva worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Param^as, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which stiU excite admiration. The Pilas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described as sometimes Para- 
jna Saivas and Parama Vaishmvas and even Parama Bhagavati 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Siva. Is Siva worship more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. Siva-wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relative’effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that Siva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the Svetiivatara Upanishad 
identif3dng Siva with Parabrahma. G)nsequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
oiva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a non- 
Aryan Worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised .it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the Mahabharata and the 
Vedantasutra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
of Palupati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preached we 
do not know. Ankara has refuted his doctrines; but we do 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sankara for himself was a real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted 
their special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worshipped the linga, a practice 
w!uch his successors stilly follow. It is, hence, we believe, that 
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much later inicriptions.** Tliia is not correct. Both the AchaMvara 
and Cbitoregad inscriptions represent Bapp& as the founder of the Mewad 
laasily. The Atapuri inscription is dated V. £. X034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Naravihana which is dated V. £. xosS or A. D. 971 in which BappS dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
Illegible h^e and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaira king is to be indentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Hahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name BappS as the founder’s name given in the NaravShana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptiena 
• such as those of Chitoregad and Achalelvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When CWukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was bom 
from the chuluka or handful of BMUradv&ja Dropa, there is no^ng more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Ch&lukya. Similarly, 
when Pratihftra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratih&ra of Rftma, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was bom of 
the Apsaras Urvatl whom, again, later Pur&nas represented as a gapikft 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Vafistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitxft-Vamna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Uravatl and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varupa. Now all such legends are simidy poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappfi was looked upon as a Brah- 
min. As we have elsewhese shown at length, the Bejpnt fainfto kept up 
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Ankara's philosophy which was preached in the beginnings Of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to Kumarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modem Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both Kumarila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 
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tile meiiKny of tbi^ gotm tbe Udepar funiljr gotm 

wee Baijavipa. It was a pucde ta mediaval Itmas to explain how Ksbae 
trijras could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con* 
tmues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by Vijliine- 
fvara was that these gotras were borrowed by Ksbatriyas frcm their 
pnrohitas which as we have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Param&ra inscriptions thus say that their gotra w'as Vasishtha because 
Vasishtba created the first Param&ra warrior frcm his fire. The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Ch&lukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but ol Bh&radv&ja and hence it was that the Ch&lukyas 
professed to be of the Bh&radv&ja gotra. The case of the Ch&ham&ra is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchbatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the Ch&ham&na king SBmanta 
Now the Ch&ham&nas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Ch&ham&nas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Ch&bar 
m & n as were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be bom of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Ch&ham&nas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Ch&cha 
gadeva of Samvat 13x9 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai* 
and Acbale&vara inscriptions. It says that the first Ch&ham&na hero w d 
bom from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of joS 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of R&y* 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj* 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king S&manta of the Ch&had 
g& n a Rajputs' who was said to be bom of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Ch&ham&nas, so Bapp& R&wal wa- 
bdieved in the thirteenth century A. D. to be bom of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpft gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The words 
llahldeva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a stq[i still further. Even if we grant that Bapp& or Guhsu 
datta was a Brahmin and a N&gar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad. 
aagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
en-— irrespective of the fact wr have already noticed that Nigar Brah»» 
mins could not be treated as foreigners. We have already shown in VoU I 
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A history of Meaiwval Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of Kumarila and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual luminaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modern Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or poUtical entity of their time, so fully enpossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctiines of 
Jaimini and Badarayam, in other words, of the Purva and 
Uttara MirnSnsS philosophies. Lastly, strangely' engough, in 
spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them, or 
Aeir great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about 
their lives and their work before the curious reader from proba- 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of which, however, are unreliable as history. 

To commence with KumSrila then, his greatest achievement 
was that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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imd in ibis volnmo also that at that period of Hindu history, Brahnina 
often married Kahatriya wives eapedally kings* daughters and the progeny 
of such wwiftn* was treated as Kriiatiiya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrikiputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in afiect the 
race of the whole family ? We bdieve that £appa*s being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inacriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, bis marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must * have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of Nggadi and their son being a 
putrikiputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
Guhila himsrif. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabba-vardhana king of Kashmir who married thd 
sole daughter of the preceding Kariimir king of the Gonandlya dynasty 
was called Frattpiditya (See Vol. I, p.ao6). The inscription at Achalefvara 
distinctly says that Bap^'s son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappi was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nigadi rad became 
famous as many Brhmms did in his time s. g. Chacfaa of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family aU subsequent kings were treated' as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them aU. How can. even if Bappa were conceded to be a Brahmi3« t^ 
whdle line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the diatter in plain 
and aim|de terms. We do not believe that BappE was a Bfcahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamfta as stated in the Naravihana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of Atapusk which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naravihana inscription axe import- 
ant They dedaie that Bappi was a kiwg moon 

^ the Guhila Vamla'^. This shows that there was a nmb of Guhila prin- 
oti at Nigadi which was most probably a brandi of the Idar family 
founded by a Gihiditya belonging to the Valabhl line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged ApaAjita and &la whose inscriptiona 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that fhmily. Bappi 
was a great devotee of §iva and a disciple of Hirlta a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly leligioos man. By his valour 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destroyed Buddhism in India by his philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently tnumphod under 
Sankara admit this, for the Sahkaradigvijaya says that Sankara, 
when he met Kumarila, as he was about to burn himself on a 
pyre, said “ I know you arc Guha or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists v ho 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas There is a little 

sting even hero by the Vedantist r.uthor.^ For he hints 
that as l^ahkara was an incarnation of S’va, the father 
of Guha, he could hence easdy courpier the follovois of 
Kumarila. One fact is, however, pnumnent from this verse. It 
is that it was Kumarila wlio finally conquered the F>udd)usts 
and not Sahka ai as many suppose. .\s Harsha s rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of 
Kumarila falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A. I). 

We may take this as the date of Kumanla burning hmisc*d 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the far) 
mentioned in 0 ir first volume that S. V. I'audit bciies od frorri 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttarararnacharita that Ktima- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabhuti who, as the Icjangini sa\s, 
was a poet at the court of Ya^ovarman of Kanauj. Ya§^)varman s 
date falls about 700 A.D., and hence Kumarila must hr.\e livid 
before this period and died about 700 A D. Tl^e mee’ing of 
iankara and Kumarila is a myth like the mecLing of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, or the supposed fight between Vikrama aid 
§atavahana. 

Having approximately settled Kumarila s date we vdl spv..k 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a resident of the 
middle country or of Aryavarta proper like Bana whose unrig s 
as related by him in the Harshacharita, were great students of 
Mimansa. For he speaks in the Tantravarti ka with g reat respect 
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■ad fortane fiappA became e ventamlty ktng of Chitoie mad having maixied 
many wive» like all great Indian kings was the lather of a numer* 
ims progeny in so mu^ so that nnmerons dans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a &iva San- 
Srflsi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
order to distinguish bis descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that ItoppA was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX:— ^ppabhattAraka p&da Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahldeva in the itapurfi inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagatr Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
bel^ quoted llokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon Nfigftda 
as inandapura.t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nftgar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a N&gar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that NAgar Brahmins are Mere and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Br. Bhandarkar and show that NAgars are not Meis. 


• The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BappA 
on retirement 
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of Aryivarta *aiid treats people outside as mlechha which he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, tatar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
vell^ much and known many languages. But if he had- been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Arvan. We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
denved from Sanskrit. But Kumarila does not believe in it 
from this passage in*the Tantravartika (p. I57)- 
The non- Aryan languages which he mentions here ate Parasika, 
Barbara. Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in Vol. I p. 354 which also supports the 
theory that KurnSrila belonged to the 8th century. The Greek 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times-, Buddhists 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
pedple had occasion to speak here these languap. Kumgrila 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or Dvaibhashikas as he calls 
them (1^?^ He mentions the word 

Piluas meaning in Sanskrit aparticuldr tree and in ^ qhb» 

language an elephant ( I W 

)• Now the W0i4 Phila in PereiaP 

reX means w elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was realty spoken and understood in India at that 
time*. We ai* thus Ifed to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Ktimarila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves jind thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us beUeve. The Buddhistsjv^ 
not an exclusive people. They were indeed wiUing to teacher 
telUgent Brahmin s tudents If only they came to them. The 
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THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAK. 

The next Rajput dan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the ChShaminas or GianhSns of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as " the most 
valiant of the Rajput races '' not exduding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the l^thors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that thou^ 
these two would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits most assign to 
the ChauhSns the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhins no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, KotS and Sirobi still, in Rajpn- 
tsna and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under PrithvfrSja Chau- 
hSn and his grand-fother ViSaU^va also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though PrithvlrSja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently en^ved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modem times shed sndi glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
bdieve that some one of their ancestors was with Ppthvir^a in 
his las^ memoraUe struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Qiauhlns for these reasons. wouM have 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshairiyas. And hence that Kumirila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we^have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one's own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumirila.* 

There is good reason to believe that KumSrila was not a 
DSkshinatya which was then the word used for a Maharashtra. 
For, Ke derides in a way the Maharashtra practice of marry- 
ing one’s own maternal uncles's daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to Maharashtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandra vansi Yadavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if luimarila had been a 
MfihtrSshtra, he would not have railed a* the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
in the line (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks h m as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation fl’ 

UTOtfr shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether* piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women always used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, he belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark ^ 

ft I ft ^rwr: \\ . ** Brahmins 

are glad when they get a sacrifice where animals are killed, 
while th^ same enrages and pains the Buddhists " shows 

* It is curious to note that the instances of xnlechha words in use in 
Sanskrit given by S'abarc. and also by Kumarila zrc pika (cuckoo), trm 

(half), tSmarasa (a lotus) and saia (a wooden pot). We rcccgrise nem or 
nim as Persian for half but to what language do the other vrordi belong ? 
And pika and tdmara$a teemed to be original Sanskrit words ' I ! 
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boen eatit]«l’'to be considered the firat among the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the foct that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the MahomaAtn emperors 
of Dehli and some C hauhin sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan foith to save their lands and their chiefohips. It is for 
this reason that the QiauhSns stand second to the Gohilot| 
whom thqr resembled, as we shall presratly see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the ChauhSns, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most 'valiant Rajput dan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Pfithvmja. The first hero luuned 
ChShamiiu (or sometimes Aimhila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of VamSa-Bhiskara aiul bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Gdfiiainina’s succes- 
sors down to PfithvirSja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the Idngs mentioned in the Prithvmja Risi, 
36 in number, as successors of ChShamSna upto Vlfoladeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Baroai a contemporary of I^ithvlrSja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
fomily before Vlfialadeva who belonged to tho tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to xooo A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 1x9) in which two 
dates are given V.E.X013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
whidr is about 200 years later being dated St. xasfi or 1x69 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the aiq>endix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptionB to this line have been found but ^hqr do 

not give any information before the above mentioned date vis., 
973 A J>. and some of them confine themselves to one king 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities oi 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. KumSnla 
seems to have belonged to the former class. ^ 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sca of 
disquisition on Mlmansfi topics written by Kumanla in whi^ 
alflstorian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws Ught on the social or poliucal condition of the Unie. 
.We wiU close with the one poUtical observation which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the 6niti dictum RajaKajasOjena 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of couise. the reply is t^t 
the provision applies to a Kshatnya king only as KshatfijoS 
^on^ have a right to rule. KurnSr^la says that the 
from the fact that aU the four castes are 
kingdoms. 

“we seen” is in the present tense and this shows ^at KumanU 
lived in times when kingdoms were actuaUy ruled by kings b^ 
longing to all castes. Now we can descnbe such a time. Up to 
th^days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatnyw 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was the first to 
Is custom and hence the remark of the PurSnas 

From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and his immediate succ^W 

kin^ belonged to diverse castes. 

STin bis days H^ha was a Vaifiya king. ® 

kings in Bhinmal. Valabhi. Maharashtra and Kanohi; Br^- 

miTkingsin Ujjain. Chichito. and Mahefivarapma and a 

king in Sind. We also.find that from the days of Bappa R8w^ 
W other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old i^e 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rajputs 
nfling every where. Perhaps this MiniS^ ~otrove^ 
STto th 7 assertion of this right by the Rajputs, ^e^ 
U noted by even Arab traveUers. It seems, therefore, dew th^ 
KumJ^rila' must have lived at least before 750 ^650 to 75 ^ 

J^abeady supposed. He may have hv«i at an eatjiet 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the QiShamSnas of 
Nadul V. £.1 2x8 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. j68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of ChSchiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhom and 
several inscriptionsof the same line (£p. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of ChBhad Deva of 
fRanathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the ChShaminas, the original seat of 
power of the family was MShishmatl on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the ChauhSns spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to MahSrSshtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
^kambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or uns 
reputed to contain lakhs of villages and hence was called 
SapSdalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indfian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purina Kumiri Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this SapSdalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the ChShaminas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal dty of the ChShaminas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
dihatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the PSn- 
diSla country mentioned in the MahibhSrata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and w’e may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the ChShaminas 
are called SapSdalakshlya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhari Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Ptakrit poems and records. 

Who Was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difilcult to state. The Harsha stone 
inscription begins its description of the ChEhamina family with 
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period trhea eren mlechhas ruled in India. But he doe* not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Rumania here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able to understand, & vbara remarks o n tlds 
point; ng SHTIFU 

*' The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha- 
triya who does not rule." Now Rumania observes here 

*TfWT^rt''n^Ji‘'The Bhashyakara speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same with I38kshinatyas ". Now 
this probably means that in Rumania’s time it was the custom 
with the Dakshinityas ». Maharashtras to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who [s not ruling; and that he thin^ 
that ^ .bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of theDakshinatyas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of §ibara and those of Rumania. In the- latter 
country we know that thertl were Yavana kings at this toe. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
ns from Rumania's Tantravartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in^ 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that Rumania must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flounshed m the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from RahdSsa himself 
fRTt fit (P- * 33 )- Even 

if Raiidasa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , RumSnla c^ 
not go to the second century B. C. ® 

the middle country or Aryivarta. He studied 
under Biddhist teachers. He had an acquantance with ^ 
ral non-Aryan languages. Indian and ‘ ^ 

dialectidan and his greatest dLke^bS 

the Buddhists in controversy nrobaW? 

in the revelation of the Vedas. In very old age. hepmbaWy 
hhmed on a pyre as a religiotts meutonous act. 
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Gflvaka and ndien it uses the word Adya or first we are tdlnaUy 
certain that the word beiiig taken with king and not with Gttvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the CUhamSnas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
b^ins with a verse whidi is not quite dear in its 
saying “There was a Brahmin (we take the reading rripra as suj^ 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition m 
A. S. R. LV) of §rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichdihfittapnra. 
From him was (descended or bom) king Simaiita of many 
Sgmantas or Sardis. ( (Pdn^talla) remains nniiiteUip 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as " There was a Brahman 
of Srlvatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Simadta. 
From him was bom Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars.” Whatever the correct translation, it is dear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the ChShamSnas was created by Vaiishtha on 
Monnt Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription vis., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of toe family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to exidain the Vatsa 
gotra of the ChShamSna Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there eras a powerful ChShamSna chieftain by name SSman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who bdonged to Ahich* 
dihatrapuia (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to ^ 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
PyithvliBja RSsS also gives the first great king after ChShamSna 
as ^mantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with SSmantadeva but with Gdvaka I and therefore does not 
also give toe successors of Ssmanta opto Gttvaka I mentioned 
in toe Bijolia inscription vis., z JayarSja, 2 Vigraha, 3 ^Icfaandia, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
^ two inscriptions give almost toe same line from Gttvaka I 
onwards upto Dorlabhaifija in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. £. 1030. ■ There is a difierence in one name 
only vis., that of (5) VSkpatoSja who must be equated with 
Bappayarf ja— Vindhya Nripati, the name of Vikpati coming 
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Between KuihBrila and Sankara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in umon with the most 
absorbing sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Ankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 

a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the MSyivada preached by him which u'as somewhat like 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
i^hkarii responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The MinSnsi doctrines of KumSrila, no doubt, 
triumphed but tliey could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world ; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. Kuml- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
ySsa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
SanySsi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of^SanySsa. It was impossible that people should 
again genera’ly take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
deities nz., § va, Vishnu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha. 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater. 
aA^AbiihsS was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Ai^nism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
^ven op flesh-eating, the doctrines of KumSrila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
fijfc, the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
foit' centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contn^ 
uing^^UKl graceful diction and of great common sense, and politi- 
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afsin in the latter (No. lo) being treated as ^^dcpati 11 . The 
two lists are as folloiws 

Habsha Stone Ins. V. £. 1030. Bijoua iNsciopnoN. 

X. Ghvaka I (drca 868 A. D. ) z. Govaka I. 

а. Chandra ( 883 .. ) a. Chandra (§afi) 

3. Gfivaka II ( „ 898 „ ) 3 - Gfivaka II. 

4. Chandana ( 913 ) 4. Cha nd a n a. 

5. Vikpatinja ( „ 928 ,. ) 5. BappayaAja 

Vindhyanripati. 

б. Sinhanja ( .. 943 .. ) 6. Sinha. 

7. Vigrahatf ja ( „ 958 „ ) 7. VigraharSja. 

8. Dnilabhanja ( .. 973 .. ) 8. Durlabha. 

It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Voi. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Gfivaka I after (8) 
DuilaUia I though this name is given distinctly in the ffijoUa 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Haisha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and udio may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and Shnantadeva 
Gfivaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that VigiabaAja was alive in 
V. £. 1030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was VSkpatirifjci who 
had 1 younger son ^Hio founded the Nadul branch 

and for hiwy we have a date V. E. Z039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His fother Vakpati therefore cannot be pot in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier e., in 943. We may talm, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Govaka I 
linst have reigned in 868 A.D. (973-~i05). And SOmanta may be 
placed 195 years before 973 A.!), or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for SSmanta whidr is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Irufian 
history at this period. Sbnantadeva must have attained to 
fame ^ his conflicts with Mahomedans at about t|fe same time 
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eal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sQtras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly beca.use he advocated SanySsa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the h'ghest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of S va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which §Lrhk:,ra may be said to have revived Buddhism excepit 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. S .hkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda la.id by 
KumSrila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why be may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of Sankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Rumania. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was born in a family of 
Nambudri Br?.hmins. His birth-place is said to be Ka!a.di where 
a great temyile has recently been raised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as ^-.ka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity fc,lls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kum5rila and S. hkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself agrin several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upsqt the course of 
Indian history. already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor, being Chandragupta’s date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several digvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to \us 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
Uterature even in his boyhood. The mother then began as 
usual to form plans of marrying him. But S .fikara being vntn- 
out a father to check him, had already formed his own plan of 
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as or a little laier tiian Baf^ RSwal and aatabUsbed hia power 
in SawiMiaT in the middle of the 8th century. One of hia de> 
soendants vu., Govaka I became stUl more temous in the con^^ 
meration of Indian Idngs and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Hardia inscription ** edio 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings' saUii of 
NCgivaloka ’’ has been interpreted to mean that GOvaka I 
obtained fiune as a Simanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial PratihSra king Nsgabhata. Kielbom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinimi (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 6a) 
and yet again changed his view and reafiKrmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Gsvaka I 
was a dependent k^ though SSmantadeva might have been. 
The NripasabhS does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as “ an assemblage of Idngs 
called by NSgSvaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is farther not quite certain if the Hansot in* 
scription is related to the ChShamBnas, for even there the word 
Chihamlna is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its data 
again is St 813 or A.D. 756 wfaidi does not fit in with Gfivaka I 
and we prefer to say that GOvaka was an indepoident king who 
established his fame among longs by his ex]^ts against the 
Mahomedans. Ife also in this respect resemU^ BapfA the 
founder of the Ifewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Govaka I further resemblas BappC in being a devotee of 9 iva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the Ch B ham l n a 
longs of Sambhar were devotees of the 9 iva god named Handia 
himsdf on the Haraha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Govaka 1 built the temple to Harsha &va <m the 
hiU and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth vpoa the Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of tiiis line 
and to his favour they bdieved that their greatneas was due, just 
as tire GuUlotB believe Uiat their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely prafess to be. TbeUrw 

fww: "§riltMduti*t5efamiiygodof 
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leading a life of Sanygsa. Perhaps, he had already viyid glimp* 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing Sanyftsa against 
the doctrines of the MlrnSnsa philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a Sany^si shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but S .hkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a SanySsi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis^ 
faction and he received regular ordination as a Sanyisi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., GaudapSda who has left a commentary on the ^^nkhya 
KSrika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
Sj.nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the PrasthSnatrayl there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the BhagvadgitS and the Vedanta Sutras of 
BidarSLyara. He also composed several minor works and 
poemSb The literary excellence of Sankara's writings has keen 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his Bhishya on 
the Vedanta Sutras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
cm an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had with 
Maijdana Mi§ra, the renowned teacher of MlmShsa must be taken 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
the wager was, he became a SanySsi himself and a disciple of 
Sankara. He was, as SanySsi, named Sureshvargchftrya and he 
is mentioned as the first successor of SankarSdiSrya On iht 
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tiiis line of ktogB and from him is dscived the spleiidid earner oi 
the hmuly ” indicates this dearly and shows that at that time 
the woi^ppeis of 6tva generally came fitfwazd to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
&va cult of Lakoltfa was then in the fore&ont as appears frenn 
thisunaiption also, for the priests of Harshadevasdiose devotees 
the Chihamina longs were belonged to the Lalmltia sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Hirita onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of zdigioas thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical- condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufBicient proof. 

Gavaka’s successor was ChandraAja and his son was Gfivaka 
11. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Kudreija and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, establidiedby this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being, their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chaul^ms had constantly to fi{^t with these 
Tomarras. Chandana’s son was MahSrIja ^Hdepati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chanhin line. He is 
said in the Hatsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pda of what country it is not stated ( Anaata plifiva cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindh]^ Nfipati ; 
perhaps ^ power extended so. far. Tbr Rajputana Gasetteer 
VpL 111. B, id ro tifies him with Ifanikrai of the Prithv&Sja Rial 
on what ground is not. stated; but this king’s younger son 
Tnrhhmana founded the Nadul line from wdiidbi the kings pf 
Shohi derive their descent and his date may he taken to bt 
943 A. D. as diown above. Vkkpatirilja's dder son Sinhatl^ 
aaaended the gaddi at Ssmbhar and he gave mndi wealth to the 
Butbadavti temple and covered the tremple roof with golden 
idatp. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (their 
. andant ' ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in batUe. 
Ha dsfisatad tte Tomara king with Lavaqa, defeated other 
Ungi in an dvecthms and imprisoned many. His son was 
ingnhuiya ** the equal d his fltthec in aU le^ects."- in JUs 
thne tw viflagea wan grafted to Ibiahadava ien^ and heinf . 
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of the math he founded at Sfingeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India’s popes. S?.hkara is said to have visited 
Uijain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a PSsupatacharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah5k5la. Si.hkr.ra is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of Sarada 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. Sankara is. of course, represented as having ddeated aU 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to Badarika- 
Srama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that S..nkr.ra was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great policical tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, sa^/va 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadguru given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked upon as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word S .nka- 
r§ch5rya has now become a common noun meaning pop e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jaan 
§.nkarar.harya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole «>«ntry, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the §ringeri math in the south of India found^ in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west. Puri in the east and Badari Kedara in the north. 

§mkara. it is said, carried out his promise to revisit mother 
whenever she thought it imperatively neces^ry. 
fell iU she cal’ed fer him and ^kara came and was Present at 
her death-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to P^^o™ ^ 
funeral obsequies himself though he as a Sanyasi could not ^ 
so His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist him in the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had to burn ^ 
nsother^ body in the compound of his own house, a practice 
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the king duHng whose idgn the Haishainscriptkmwaaieoofded, 
he is naturally extoBed the most. His brother and successor Dui^ 
lahha is equally praised and we close our aooonnt of the Qilha* 
minas in this volume with DurlabharSja who reigned piobflp 
bly about the mtd of our period about looo Al>. Who the 
king was in Simbhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we wiQ discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Hatsha stone inscription it appears that the Chi* 
hamlnas in the tmith century A.D. believed thanselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
udien the Hanunhra KBvya was composed the same bdief pro* 
vailed. The story pven in this poem about the origin qf the 
ChShamSna family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : “ BrahmS once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotos in ids hand 
fdl on the earth and the spot became known as lotns or 
Pushkara. BrahmS performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name QiBhamlna.** 
This legend e^^lams at one throw why there is Brsdunadeva's 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
PosUur and bow the solar race Kshatziyas the Qunddlns 
canse to rule over the land. But the story ako prjvcs that the 
^fiterent legends about the origins of the founders of familiM 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
oi ins own. Aaiy how it is certain that Cband's story of the 
fire origm of the ChShaminas is im agi n ary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he.himsdf treated it as such and ^ not mean that Biese 
Kshatii3ras were new creations. The ChShaminas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar ram Kshatri}^ or of the first race 
of Aigaa invaders of India, thouj^ their descendants in modem 
timm b^aw themselves to be fire>bom. 
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which conunencing from that time is still observed in KSladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
§ .hkara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
§astras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Ankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerant 
SanySsi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former ^..nkarachSrya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of Pa§upati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
jx)rary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Ankara 
visited Nepal’s god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of PaSiipati in Nepal are from old times MaharSshtra 
Srahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are" Besh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas; while 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Sankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of KedSranatha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Sunkara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahminstmay 
be solely attributed to Sankara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in &va worship could have been obtaine4 
iji those days without difficulty in the north, thouf^ in 
later centuries under Mahomedan- oppression, most probably 
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THE IMPERIAL PRATIHXRAS OF KANAUJ. 

The tliird clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the Qiauhgns and 
the Guhilots was that of the PratihSras and they soon became 
the most powmful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial dty of Kanauj from ChakAyudha the last Varmi 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1 . p. 341). Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the PiatihSias as the least important of 
all the Rajput dans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. Bnt inscriptions dis* 
covered since the days of Tod and wdl interfaeted by scbolais 
cspedally Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India was 
wielded by the Pcatihiras in the 9th and xoth centuries A. D. 
in succession to the Varmis described in our first volume. The 
history of the Imperial PratihCras of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. Z909 and we rely diiefly on his paper therein in die 
foUovnng account of the kings of Kanauj. Of ocrar^ &nith's 
view that the Pratihlras were Gujars and therefore fordgners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firsdy the Prati- 
bitas were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigneis as Gujars were not foreignms. With this one 
esxeptum the account given by Sir ^Hncent Smith may safely 
be foUowed and we aM certain further observations vMdi ap- 
peal on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the fomily and its early kings can be 
gathered from the SigaratBla inscription of Ku^a published in 
Ardi. Surv^ Rqwrt for 1903^)4, a eopy of udddi is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious .reader. The first king of 
tins tomily who according to this inscription acquired power 
was MgaUiata to whom Smith assigns a reign from 738 to 740 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in.one place died at a \ ery early ago, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says Sankara was bom in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara's ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that lie lived long. He is said to have died 
at Badarika^rama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world, 
tlis Mayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. WTiether this theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the pohtical capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyasa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exliibiting certain signs such as Salagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though this is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 
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A. D. Wo have already noted the £act that this inscription 
assi gn s the ^tihXra clan to the solar race, being descended horn 
Lakshm ana the pratihEia or doorkeeper of Rima the hero-god. 
*' In this famfly bearing the emblem of PtatihSra was bom NSga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four-aimed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing in the destruction of the army of the BdUma 
MI ec hc h ha king, the enemy of virtue." This shows that Nlga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. Ifo thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as BappS RSwal of the Guhilots or 
Sbnantadeva of the ChauldUts. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where NBgabhata 
founcted his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a puzale over this question. Smith says that NBgabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where NBgabhata the 
first illustrious king of the PratihBras founded his'power. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandm which certainly was 
the FiatihBra capital in the days of I^thvliVja hnd whose king 
Nshararai as stated by Tod immorts^jeed his name by his stub- 
born fij^t against lyithvlrSja. Man^r again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character apd has also ancient inscriptions 
in ^li (See Tod by Crooke Vo!. I p. 2zo). Handor was certainly 
the espial of Ifoiwar before the Rathotfo came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took dielter under the Ptatfltfras of Ifandor whom 
they subsequently treadieroosly supplanted. The Rathods re- 
-moved the ciqntal to Jodhpur which they newly :^onded only 
at a distanoe of a few miles from Mandor. All th^ facts raise 
the presumption that NBgaUrata the first PratOUfra Idng most 
have rdgned at Mandor. BhirunBl and Mandor are, howevtf , 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
tile same kingdom vis., GnrjaiatiB as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient wmw* of Marwar was unquestionably GoijaiatrB as 
is evi&noed by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called Lila (See Ep. frid.VoL DC p. 277). The family ntiing in 
BUnmll before this period was undoubtedly the ChBpa family 
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DATE OF SANKARA. 

The various dales suggested for Sankara with their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi pa| ct published by him 
in " Acliarya ' ot 13U1 May 1916. He favours the elate we l.avc adopted : 
viz., Saka 710 or 7^8 A.i>. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. ILcse are i Saiikara-Maridara-Saurabha ed Mila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Mail.a tradition Mdhiiiage Ih.ivanl.yabde vibhave 
Sahkarodayah " i. c., ‘ Sankara was born in Kali year 389.’ 3. lo the 

Sringeri Pitha tradition ihc same date is given in a stftra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 ‘Kalyabdc nidhikhaiikugni Sesha Samvat- 
sare matham Samsthapya bharatipitham <S:c. 5 In the traditional 

stotras of the same Matha Sankara's entering a guha 'cave' in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 

gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence, i The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Kumarila has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kum^rila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Sure;? vara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihadaranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dliarmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Sure^vara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva flourished 
in the reign of the Kashtraku^ Dantidurga Sahasatunga of the 8th 
c^tury A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore his date must be later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. The Kasikavriti on the sutras of Panini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the K&inakoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that of Sfingeri. And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
thi) Christian era ana the other in the &th century A.D., is, to say 
the least, suspicious. 
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of Vyigiamukba (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that NSgabhata niled in BhinmiL It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nigabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly GujaratiS or Maiwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either SBmbhar or Clutoie. And it 
is no wonder ttat the Pratihira chief NBgabhata acquired 
1^' his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of NSgabhata was his nej^ew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was DevaSakti or DevarSja and his 
son was VatsarSja the next illustrious king of the family. Devar 
fakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
tSja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of VatsaiAja was 
t^t he conquered the king of Kanauj and *' wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi ” (KhyStad Kiandi* 
kulat etc.) unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants/' “ by the dngie help of his own bo^." The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a SSmrSj3ra or empire and a Sam- 
ri^ or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Mahl- 
UiBrsta itself wherdn ferlkpshna snys (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that " the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had estabUsh^. 
a confedera^ and had appointed an emperor and that Jari- 
sandha of Magadhawas then the emperor of India. " Whethnr 
tta PSttdavas became emperors of India or not, after dmtroying 
Jarisandha, this statement of the MahBbldlrata shows that 
there were qnperors in Hagadha at le'ist in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the HahBbhSrata) probably beginning with the Na^- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Qiandiagupta and the greater poww of Afoka and 
nttaliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on mwy im- 
perial (lynasties ruled thure, the last being that of the Guptas 
and siunudragnpta and Chandragupta were the tin great 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidyaranya at the time of Sankara's birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 or A.D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
VenkateSvara in a paper published in R. A. S. 1915 (J^-n.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara's death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz.. A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by Vidyaranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be reliabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how. when a man be- 
comes celebrated. a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that Sankara lived up to the 83th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to ha^e 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that .ome one of his 
successors who are all called Sahkaracharyas like Cersar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of hirJself therein as 85 years (;ld. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect arM energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours- 
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empeiDis of >tlus last line in Pstaliputra. The cm)^ of the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Huts, Pstaliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an anny of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we sm VatsarSja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly famili es decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also vfe have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The VarmS line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
ambitious king Vatsarija of Gurjaratn vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was IndrarSja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. bom an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus' translatable. "In the Saka year 703 when the 
king byname IndrSyudha was nding the north and ^Ivallabha 
son of Kfis^ was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and Vatasarlja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by JayavarSha."* This shows with undeniable 
certainty that IndrarSja or IndAyudha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsarija on the throne of Marwar in &dca 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the word Avanti Bhapati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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political condition. 

We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west liave been divergent and how in India tlie senti 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people ne\er gained root in tins country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as ’^udras in the state having no or very fev/ political 
rights gradually concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Bralimins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a maticr 
of fact, possesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king's ix>wer 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for ])erformance of severe austerities in fonner lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism, t The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
part?:ular kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
cou *se, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have nothing 
do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officnils. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly famil'es is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th centur}' A.D. The new Rajput 
families that were founded about this time were all despotic 
kingly families and did maintain themselves in power not 
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by the con^nt of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. 

This evidence is afforded by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements from one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records " The Indians sometimes go to war for^conquest 
but the occasions are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- 
bar). 'WTten a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to he otherwise** (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Ancien^ or Mediieval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
hSras we find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the Chavo takas of Wadhwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bh^apa. And in the same way, under the RSshtra- 
ku^ there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that "The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise" shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enougji, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This seems to indicate that the non- Aryan Dravidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is strong in the Aryan 
and next to it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the worU, but that the Dravidian and the 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not susceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
“ The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise, ” when the 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

.There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period between the PratihSras of Kanauj and the 
RishtrakOtas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now l^ing considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting kings as founders of new families as BappS R5wal 
was chosen in pUce of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay. their even divine right, was acknow- 
ledged in Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
^ this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
Inda such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
the people assert their semi-recognised right of accept 
ing or refusing a king ? This difficult question is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statements of Sulaiman. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous but they do 
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not recave pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
tdigious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king " (Elliot I. p. 7.). 
This state of things in India was also sinxilar to that in Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
K^atriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers whenever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselver out of their own income and probably by plunder 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not paid 
by the state in cash must have had a great power in tin.es of 
change of dynasties and could withold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insi.‘-ted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies in India ; and 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Balhara 
or the king of the Rashteakutas maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the . qth century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by their modern representa- 
tives the Marathas of the 18th century. But it seems that 
aimie? were kept in this way by the PratihSfas of Kanauj also 
and by the PfUas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by Harsha 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the Rishtrakutas and Pfilas as they were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west and north, and chiefly in the west 
for the empire was confronted there bj' the rule of the Arabs in 
Multan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hind as they 
called if. The army in the fouth was posted against the Bal- 
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hara who a friend of the Arabs. There was net mndi woik 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was ^wa^ 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Ka^unir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further g^ean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the Rashtrakntas conristed of all the three arms, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are reaUy indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable infoimation. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the an. y in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Malava, Khasa, Huw, Karnata and 
L5ta (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and shde downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becoines an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hanus of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modem history of 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at liome by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. ITie army of the R^tra- 
k®|as probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, P*ra- 
tiharas or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have consisted of foreign military castes such as 
Tfh^cag etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It seeiM that 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
tinuing influence made the people efiete auod unfit for military ser- 
vice'. Yet Ma gadha in ancfont Hindu times for nearly 800 years 
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from Chandragupta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by its own armies held almost the whole of India un- 
to subjectior 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powers. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made .law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed Jth of land produce and ^*^th of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
PratihSras did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wajrs among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. We 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will her^. add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars are necessary 
for the progress of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional wa*s and 
India in the Mediseval period. And even if the RSshtra^ 
29 
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kOtes took the help of the Arabs in their wars against tte Prati- 
hSms of Kanr.uj, this did rot interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume. Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomodr.n Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Gennars. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe w’cre 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of those states. In India during the Mediae- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, 2.s noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence the people would not suffer it otherwise. 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under Aioka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have 
not, stfong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Gcimr.ny and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thousrmd yca.rs against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Bengal arc not 
vfcy marked or strong and yet these kingdomr> which flourished 
in the Mediaeval period might have remained strong and invul- 
nerable if but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong riationality. 

The sentiment of nationality is devclopirg under the unifica- 
tion qi the country under British rule which extends over the 
whole country and transgresses provincial boucdarics. Under 
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the opcnttioik of this sentiment India as a whole can b^me one 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. There are many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mcdiwval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like thoF,e of 
Europe vi*.. Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hir.du'sm with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly §iva and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the woidiip of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and their number was as great as in Europe. And yet M 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as wc have said, this was 
not an evil cither in India or in Europe, had the provindal senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as wc shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finaUy fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that while Europe has 
succe^ed, India failed ignominously. 

Such combination was possible because in this period of 
Mediteval history the several kingdoms of India were all ruled 
by Rajput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste 
as the Arab writers state. From Kabul to Kamarflpa and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a seiise constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the RS.jataranginIof Kalham who wrote his work in 1148 A.D. 
This was also as in Eurojie where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called Dc§a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the ois- 
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approbation of the people and of the religious heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, Sahkaravannan 
of Kashmir ; but gcnera.lly the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smrlti-madc la>^"s scrupulously and thus ix^pite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually wcU-governed and happy. 

The kings took J th of the land produce and ~,th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti laws from the people aS 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the PratihJra emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during th^s period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by Mahendrapfila dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as ** the village Pfiniya- 
ka situated in the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
§fav?.stitnandala in the Sravasti Bhukti or district " (I. A. XV. 
p. 113). Therc^is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modem language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
usod in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati* still survives as Mandaloi in Malwa and othet parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . The RfishtrakfiUs of Mah&rfishtra 
mention often in thoir grants the Vishaya only e. g. the Alas 
plates pi Govinda II of §aka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the Bhukti. Tte 
particulars of the officers, too, and the dues to be deidved from v 
ilpie village are also not detaihkl. In the graxxts 
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nStaka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of vill?.ges in it as also the Bhukti or Marda'a. Thus 
in the record of Dhniva at Narcgrd, Banavasi is described as 
Bana.v?.si 12000 (E.I.VI.p.i6i) and in the plates of DantiVarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated in the 42 of 
LAta country ; so in the NiJgund plates Eelvola is described as 
Belvqla 300 and a sme.ll portion of it as Mulgunda 12 (E. I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in KarnAtaka, LAta, Konkan and countries furhtcr south 
and these numbers still survive in such nejnes as Sashti (Thana) 
and others. In the RAdhanpur plates of Govirda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to. a village in Gujarat. So e.lso in the Paithan 
grant of the early Rashtrakutas of 794 A. D. PratishthAna 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and e.ddress themselves to 
the officers concerned ( fh® BhAgalpur 
grant of NArAyampAla exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ) 

fortunately gives us details which are ver>^ useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows : — (the 
officers' designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
I RAjarAjAnaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 RAjputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 RAjamAtya (ministers of the king) 
4 MahAsandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war i.ei 
foreign minister) 5 MahAkshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 MahAsAman'^'a (the chief officer over the Sardars) 7 MahA- 
senAdhipati (the Commander-in-chief) 8 MahApratihAra (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 MahAkArt Antika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 MahAdausAdhyr.sadhanika (the chief officer for 
military engines) ii MahAdaidanAyaba (The clrcf Justice), 
xa liahAkumArAmAtya (tho ck'cf officer' over kings* sons)*. 
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These are all chief oflScers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts Adz., 13 Rajasth^iyoparika 
(chief district ofl&cer) 14 DaSaparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddharamka 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dandika 
bailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), aj 
Prantapala (protector of pranta i. e., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapala (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their A5niktaka and Niyuktaka (agents 
and clerks). Then follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 DCtapreshanika (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaramina (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (ch&ti 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Hfim, Kha§a, Milava 
and Gauda countxies. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose \vriter of the inscription adds " And other 
officers not mentioned." It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed,. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., thiaf the village is not to be entered 
by policemen dr soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
go^mment. Though these officers' names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. We have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Valabhl administration and the details now presented 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms arc different 
there is no reason to suppose that the form of administratioh 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be nobced. 
The RashtrakQta grants are addressed to all officer 
such as RSshtrapati, Vishayapati, Gramakuta, and Ayu a a 
Niyuktaka officers with Mahattaras. Now Rashtwpati \jtas a 
pecuUar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division was peculiar to Maharashtra an eac 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (n^^ Sub^a.r m 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or T^uka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 

V3s5paka to those already mentioned which has no een 

lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli ^ant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

dicribes the viUage as situate in Rampuri 700 as this ^Uage 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda S^ant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers pnd descnb^ the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, VavvutaUa 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The ®f rour^, 

give the most detailed description. The inhabitants a y 

Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading ^ 

come down to Medas and ChSndalas who are P^bably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XVy p. 385)- 

mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 

has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not 

Ghats in the Deccan. The Milwa grants under the Param to 

Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

“ The king informs the i^abitants. P^ttakila 
(Patel) Janapada (Villagers) an 4 others. The word Patta- 
Kiiii occurs here for the first time in Malwa ^ants of 
1000 A D has spread aU over. India and is now the desig- 
n^l oUhtLdman of a village from the Pan jab down to 
C^shtra in the modern form Patel which m plainly denved 

ZT L whence comes " ‘ Aksll^Swto 

It seems to ns that it is a contracted form of AkshapatajHa 

30 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha’s time (see Vol. I p. 131) 
and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, pedd by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being usually described as granted 

(see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 794 A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ' 

irln ^lira: 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz. Jth of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits trade etc. at ^th. The other epithets 
describe the privil^cs of owners of Inam villages viz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its oHvn cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattlei up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees should be read as and Madhuka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving^ valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
mdividuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was obliged tv^ work for 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this right to 
Vishti in Inam villages was transferred by the state to the 
InlmdSr by the expression Sotpadyaminavishtika in almost all 
The description in MlUwa grants is similar viz* 
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We find KSshtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add " with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what Bhutavatapratyadeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Malwa 
grants under the ParamSras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find me ntion of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. I. ^ 
we get the information that that province was under MaharSja 
tDurlabha in 912 A.D. and under MahSrSja Nishkalanka in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha SwSmi inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha t. e., 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

II® 

His father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja’s 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
Rashtraketas there were officers appointed in KarnStaka from 
Maharashtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generaUy 
invested with f ull powers and were in fact miniature kings in 

* The worvi Ntgara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
NSgarabhatt-kurnSra treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts Nigara and Bhattakumira. In the 13th century A.D., the word 
NSgara had become the name of a subcastc as we find the word Ntgara- 
Jn&tibh&jft in the Chitorgadb inscription 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamah5§abda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or Sardars. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
sjnriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they vere very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separa.te officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. I. I. p. i59) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; 

I " when the 

emperor was §:ibhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vavviyaka. ” 

The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called Mahajans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vavviyaka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these Mahajans, as inscriptions actuaUy make mention of new mar- 
kets or Hattas (modern Hats) and the formation of new Mahajans. 
These town municipalities and these markets often times im- 
posed taxes for reUgious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this penod. 
The most important of such records is the Siyadom mscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscnption 
forms a study by itself (E. 1. 1, p. i74)- It records vanous pits 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built by a 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanimika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vlthikSs are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vithika means is not quite clear, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange. 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of i dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may e 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 
IT«T JIH 

JIH? an irony on 

the futility of human wishes and arrangements ! Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of J dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal’s shop— an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax ! What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kallapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes, The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse dea ers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples budt in Kanau] 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithudaka on the river aras- 
vatl in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 

^"rhe chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading perwnages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikSs 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghinaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above iwmed Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; 

inftr MandapikS mentioned 

here is mentioned in other inscriptioite also and means the 
government toll-ofi&ce of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaSika tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. , 

The Mali or flowerman was a^ an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with Inim plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the DharmSdSyas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following Sloka 
in the ParaSara Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

•' Having given to the king Jth and to temples i/2 jth and to 
Brahmins i/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture).” The mention of this i/30th part of produce given 
to Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundred were there 
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paid to BnduEOios in Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim.- No 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the ParaSara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the readef is specially drawn to it in this pkce showing 

that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hSra emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja. had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment o 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoymen . 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into . It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj . 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection ivith documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhurja tree and in the south 
i must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse in a SilShSra grant dated Saka 93® (too® A.D.) 

5JCIS5 I 

s(nr; ^ II 
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" A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king.” The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always' measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of govenunent. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measur^ by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (ParameSvariya Hasta) is mentioned as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
.mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as ii Dronas. Tto 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Aghata. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smritis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col 
Iccted was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of civil servants was in chief part always paid 
in kind and only partially in money. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may ht once see that under such arrangements 
money circulation in every state must have been very limited. 
I^ven trado transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, graiii 
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being the ordinary medium. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. L p. 2 ^) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramrua 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the §:imadadivar§ha dramma and the Vigrahapaliya 
dramma. Adivaraha is, of course, the great PratihSra emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of ever}' king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for fomrality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufl&cient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapala was whose 
dramma is constantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahap^iya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyadoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshw^as different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Hali§ikka wxre, indeed, numerous but there were other 
§ikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It w’^as, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaS5stra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the chief coin was the Niskha which was neglected in the days 

31 
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of the Greek and ^ka dominions and the word and coin dlniia 
came into use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Latw 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rflpaka in this period ^ 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. E. loio). This indicates that Rfipaka 
was 'almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the com 
an^^-tfee face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the Hali§ikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the VimSopaka, presumably the 20th part of a dranuna 
and the Kapardika, Kakinl and Varataka. What relation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
prp.bably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodaSiki 
above mentioned as i/i6th part or anna. The ViSvanSa was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Militaky. 

We will now go on to describe the mihtary administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the fet place, 
the fyrces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobilily and the gentry. It does not appear that there weftre 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab writers men- 
^n the Balhara alone as entertaining a standing army and w^t 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an achiei^ment which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji’s times 
could not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two oHie r 

^ Ferbape ShbdailM mentioned before may be i/iSth of a dramma 
lika'tba modani anna. 
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empires of the period also kept standing armies viz., the Prati- 
hiras of Kanauj and the P§las of Bengal and these too must 
have regularly paid their forces. 


These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth arm the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The P5las of Bengal, however, from the BhSgalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV p. 305) had a fourth arm, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distanc^ 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on t e 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 


But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces or 
their infantry. It is strange that an Ar.'.b writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry because his capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the Rashtrakutas had 
not only many elephants but had, much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had V 

in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of Aparante or 
the rhana district. For, the MahSbharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as born in Aparinta. Bengal, of couree, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the BhSgalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by rio em 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent ho^s 
lit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan al^ supph^ 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by h 
Pratiharas and the RSshtrakfltas. Yet foreign hors^ were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as weU as in fact ana 
there was a very large trade in the import of 
Arabian hoises carried on by Arabs who for 
had always easy access to tb* courts of tl\e Mver^ loagdo 

tn India. 
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Where the army consisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the PratihSra and the 
RSshtrakn^ kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the MarSthas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In BengaLthe 
case seems to have been different. The detailed BhSgalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as Kha^, MSlava, Hum, Kulika, Kamita 
and L5ta besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and MarAthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of Lata and MSlava 
in the list. FUr the people of MSlava and L5ta or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
people i f Malvva and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial chaiacter for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscriprion 
itself show's that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show' that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 

"^ere were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief. The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (Mah^enSpati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in immediate 
communication with the king, while there were Senapatis under 
him for each arm. What the DauhsSdhya-sSdhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 
probs^bly an officer entrusted with the work of using cata* 
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palts and othier military enpoKS used in assanttmg nnassa&ble 
places. AH the soldiers were paid oat of the toeaaaty monthly 
wages and from government granerfcs monthly ^otment# 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid amilarly 
or like the chief civil officers given asMgnment* Band. 'Ibis 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter- 
mine the nature of payment 


There were, of course, the necessary comi^ementary depart- 
ments such as transport, commissariat espioTK’.ge etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in KSshmir history called MahS- 
sSdhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find him mo- 
tioned in the BhSgalpur inscription We have the mention 
therein ol an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is GamSgamika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
not been able to discover ; as also Abhifwatipa. who is next 
mentioned in ^he BhSgalpur grant. 


The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was consider^ 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas. almost a’l 0' 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kinp 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modern warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro. 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence The bow^ 
were the most important and usually began the fighang. ^ 
king usually rode an elephant and fought vnth his ^ 

m^t terriWe fighting was that with the elephant f«rce and ^ 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol 
Li atLking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temples the blows of their swords “ 
groi^ pearls stored therein " a poetic' ‘ fancy 11 The art of fight- 
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ing with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and ph3rsical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

The death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histoiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAFFER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity zxA the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tainly of the opinion that during the gth and the loth centu- 
ries of the Christian Era. India undoubtedly enjoyed ^eater 
happiness than in any century of her known history- whether 
previous or subsequeni, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country’s situation which contributed 

towafds this its happiest condition. , t rinrintr 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was d.inng 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict 
and the consequent animosities and estrangemen s ea mg 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers 
overthrow those of another, socially and even 3' 

spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sinci. 
no doubt, but in the resc of the country in stern 
the people of India had in a way ralUed and gathered 
in Hin^ism or rather juvinated Aryanism The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every own a^d 

even village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 

with one fnother on the slightest religious occasion and eve^n 
flv at one another’s throat had not come into existence 1 here 



bot& and spirituaJly. And the wonder is that no Bud- 

dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thoit- 
sands when Hiucir Tsanf visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colof sal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hikxdus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu, idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or Rijputana. ‘Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religion;, worshipping in temples of §iva and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or Ganc^Sa without any bias or ill-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of S .nkara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides Saivism from Vaishnavism and 
Advaitat front Dvaita. had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of ^Vaishmvism, KamSnuja and Madhva, had yet to 
be bora and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
KngS between Siva, worshippers and Vishnu worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickering? between their followers had yet to come. The 
dbunion caused by these difierences of worship and philosophy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disiBQims had yet to arise and the ona cause of disunion 
which existed in pcevious times viz., the struggle between 
Hindtnsnu and Bhddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it. may be objected that Hmduinn though then the 
srle nSgkm of the people was not of sudi a htg^ diaracter as 
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to tasnrt comy it te la^posess of iSut p eo pte . Hinfliiw aa of fliosc 
days was, indeed,, in many respects defective Iwt wk driefly 

lay stress on is die fact liiat tb«ie was na% of idigMos fadiei in 

,tte people, a great factor leading to didr liappiness. We are 
not going to enter iid» tSie merits of any religion here; lor nre 
believe that all rdigions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religiotts beliefs causing de^ 
/Seated animosities that contribute more to the ewl condition 
of a society than the tenets or the plulosophy of any particulv 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
daring these two centuries was unique and as a matter of hist^ 
we draw the curious reader’s ?.ttention to this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the dim- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-c?.stes (speaking literaUy) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas all over India undivided into sub-castcs. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great squrce of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srimali Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hate the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils 1 What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriya'^ ! ! I * 

In the second place, there was no enmity or envy ^tween the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshatriya and the 
Vaifiya. For, Anuloma marriage among tkose three higher 
castes was still praetfe^fb TTiey doubt, ceased to take 

Sadia wives as in past centuries. According to our view this 

3=*, 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the Sfidra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sankara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a VaiSya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatnya and 
Vuiiya (this was also a gtwd feature as tne assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polution, learning the same Vedas and performing the 
same Vedic rites ! ! ! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshfttriyas and VaiSyas. The Brahmin’s untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. I'hus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly Tiound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the Madras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
so inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
oinitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a* reader, but this is a fact which cannot bt gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions of the 
period, we have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. The later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdining was freely 
allowed among the three higher castes and a Brahmin could 
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take food with Kshatriyas and VaiSyas ”{ 

losing caste ; but he could do so even with certain classes oi 
the ludras as t^ie provisions of the Smritis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object ^ 

find many things allowed by the Smntis then ^ 

days are prohibited by caste rules and which if J 

would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have cuU^ to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and tlw reader 
^ll be interested therein to finer many things which ^e ^uW 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to ^‘ce tiie Smr^^ 
provisions which allow interdinmg with Sudms ^ y 
Smriti which seems to be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, ^ 
ih cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though th^ be 
&dras, incurs no sin.* Now these Madras were 
to be dined with, because tiiev were more cleanly an 
claims Oil the friendship of the Brabmuis. Indeed, it inay 
added that the above really reflects the condition ^ 

the second sub-period of our history, tor, the Para§ara Smriti 
which is specidly intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and stiU observe their own Vedic ntual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northerr 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agnciilture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triva agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
§adras who mav be either Ardha-siris (parceners) or servants and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the §udras with bonds of sympathy with the Aryans. 
The Vai§yas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
VaiSyas had. as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with ^Qdras. This was also another reawn 
why Sodras occ upying a highfe status were treated as fit fo r 
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iasber^diiiii®. In ii*ct On Atri Snafiti and otiinrs allow «yea 
SrSdka and nflwr rites to be perfooned by s&iras and naturally 
oa svA ooasions Brahmins were eaqjected to diuf with them. 
The Atti Sasfftl declares, " The §Bdja is of two classes, one who 
can perform Saddha and the other who can not. The first 
dass of §Odra via. §rSddld is fit to be dined with, though the 
^fyr is not.*’* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
•feirfy f»m that ®f the present day. wherein no Sidra 

even no Vaifiya and no Kshataiya is conadcred fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
sfith ! ! ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feding is more rampant now than it could have been in the 9th 
Miid loth cenbiries iriien interdining was freely aUowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gmning anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and Vaifyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and ridi Vaifiyas employ 
as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
si^t..a Brahmin cook preparing food for his VaiSya master 
and serving 'him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master's family 
from entering the fhowka or the sacred ring round the cooking 

hearth I! ... . • v 

« We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 

most have contributed to the happy condition of the country ; 
viz., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Bndfd hism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising b^gary. When it aUowed 
any^y to bec ome a Bhikshu i. e- a be gging monh and 
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providsd sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness flocked to the Buddhist nronasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
ySsa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where SSdhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes w’ere allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-heac’od beggars and naturally 
Madras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of §aiva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Bralimin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
perform.ance of his religious duties. Ignorant Bra.limins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahrnins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Vailyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that th« 
social condition of Medireval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising fpora Buddhism was absent, the tw 
great good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the ' stroi^est emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, tkese two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness atid honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place. Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by. the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. Ore can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving muc’^ trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usuaUy are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Morwjvcr, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and nch merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of nipees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the .^Svamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
qf kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
Wds, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Hav'ing heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the qth and loth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence o? all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdining 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence of 
beggary, of moral depravity and of animal saciific^, we will 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher ofl&cials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even internal foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation IvTauryas ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There was no foreign 
domination (ex^^^Ppt in Sind) cither external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kanauj* Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been fclr as foreign. Sunilarly, the Rastrakutas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to nile 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from Kambaya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

The system of civil administration has a great influence on 
the happiness of the people and on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash paj^ment is conyemen 
to the government ; while payment in kind was convenien o 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unlcnown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especiaUy 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt vith and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanau] was paui- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equaUy rigorous in the suppres- 


sion of robbery and brigandage. , , • 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign loes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they thern- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to anse or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate t le rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantly suffered from such 
Leign inroac£ in her history. The Greeks, the ^kas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hunas. the Ar^s, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervemng 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing penod and th 
pe^iarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the BalhSra. between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These wars were not with foreigners 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we artually see, he 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even 
WM'sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by Parmaras, the 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars mig t 
be compared with wars which were waged m the fifteent cen 
tury and later between England. France. Germany and Spam. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same uxe, ic 
same religion, and the same eiviliiation and were never came 
on with racial animosity or motives of seiauro ol terntory. No 
doubt, the rules oi warfare which were in vogue m India m the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming o le 
Gr^iks were not now observed : when culUvators seeumly »wed 
or reaped while hostile armies p.assed. And the Indians had lesm 
the method oi devasuting an enemy’s country in 
him ; lor we find Irom an inscription that the Kaslr^u^ 
Covinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not o^ 
in name but in reality KnSasthali or ground overgrown with 

grass. The evU. however, was always restricted in time and no 

S extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and ive may take 

itthat the wars inria-eentherfiveralHindukingdomsdid^ 

interfere with the general prospenty or happiness of P P 

On the contrary, in our view these wars ^^"^fbuted m their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evU and distinctly work towards the good of human y . 
when^t waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spiri 

»- *- — - - - "c - - “ 

division in consequence ol 1''“'^“', , 0 ,^* 

diSwent development ol the Gu. ninU. and 

into tour or flv. large states 
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tftnth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period lor the 
people of India. How in the nejrt century it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we shall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[the end.] 
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l.—THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 

[Wc have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by ns 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
i.s intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the Puillnas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory lemarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.! 

It would be pro^^)er to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Pura^ 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Pnramc genealogies can afford material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dra vidian or that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kingdom at AUahabar’ 
or PraySga. Indeed, acoorditig to ray view, Mr, Pargiter ha.. 
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attached too much weight to the PurSnas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the MahabhSrata and the 
Ramayana I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Puranas and co-ordinated tlie facts according to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature 'for the study of which Macdonell’s Vedic Index prov^ 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefuUy. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important mattere my way of looking at things differa 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the Puranas as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the Puranas 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askancd by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
a<^ainst the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions. 
Minds and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other iu the same 
• relation as the Teutonic noMemen in the middle ages, the eldej 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were eqtiaHy interested in exaggerating the glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatnyas eroded the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowls 
and liberality of the Kshatriyas. In short, there is very little 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri- 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the K^a- 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Kshis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence vdiatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
Th^ have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the Itihasa-PurSna re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itih$sa was the account of parti- 
cular kings or events and Purana was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldaea, or Palestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sfitas, or sons bom of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. ItihRsa-PurSm was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
KAatriya tradition. In the ChhSndogya Upanishad we have 
the Narada-SanatkumSra dialogue wherein SanrtkumSira asks 
NSrada ‘'What have you studied?" "I have studied the 
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Rigveda” answered NSrad " the Yajurveda, the SSmaveda, the 
Atharva, the Itihisa-Puram, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war ” and so on. This clearly shows that even 
Brahmins studicdltihasa-PurSm. But it was the special duty of 
Shtas and the reputed reciters of the Puraw.s, viz., Lomaharsha^ 
and his son were SQtas. Even now modem Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
gone logics is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryaiis had made sufficient provision m their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition ; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fel 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progre^ of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or &ika tunes had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. f ' 

these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahi^ns again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the PurSnas, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence whUe the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the Purinas aft incomplete, conflicting and genera y un rus 

worthy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference m my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the Puranas as the last in the tet ^ 
S^r Whoritics in this study. The information they ^ 

doubt very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
and incomplete, and ia diaterted so ^ *» 

Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arr-n'-e the authorities in this study in the foUowing ordw, an 
orde- which is at once their proper order in pomt of ®J 

prtediy nf vein.. For, 1 . 

that whatever is more ancient rs also more wimble. To sp^ 
TlZ^nlona should be the rule. The authon- 
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ties for the constructioH of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda . — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is vep? valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajufvedu and Sitnavedu . — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brahmanas.—hs coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Vedahgas.—By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they arc valuable. Ihey are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vedangas include YSska, 
PSnini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sutras. 

(5) Tlic later Sfitras, vie., Grihya and Dharma. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) The AfaAoiAarato.— The date of the last or present edition 
of the MahibhSrata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The HarivamSha. — Ditto. 

(9) The Rimayana of Fo/miAi.— The date of the present form 
of Ae poem is about 100 B.C. 

(10) The Their dates range from 300 to 900 A.C. 

and they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

This is the order of our authorities and we must try to com- 
hiae all the historical information they afford. Where state- 
ments ate. conflicting, greater wei^t must be attached to the 
elder of the statements. That is the only way in which the 
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vagaries of the Pur5^ can be checked and one is thus alone 

able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we sh^ 

the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the PurSnas. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authoriti^. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and coordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considwations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of rac^ 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have mu^ 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this conjijy 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions whiA 
they have arrived at are of great value to us m the 
the racial problems of India. They are. therefore. ^ to ^ 
eluded in the list of our authorities and the value to atto h 
to their conclusions transcends the value of aU other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another piece of evidence wluch wU 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 

to a very large extent, the modern history of the discovery an^ 
“lonSon ff America. India waa a vast anknown 
coveted with forests and inhabited by people very 
ration, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the lanl 

The migratioD oi Aryans from some unknown 
north to several countries is spoken of m the ^ 

and it is stated therein that the Aryans fame to &pto-Sin^u 
-but Aingra Mainyu visited that land wi^ 

In this we have sure evidence that om br^ch ^ 
c^e to India and settled there. Their history must natufahy 
yeiy greatly resemble the history of the colonization of Ai^» 
IS ^oft-recurring struggles ^th the 

times with the co-operation and wilhng consent of toe milder 
Ses toereof; and with its internecine stnfe between^ 
^mnt settlers themselves. The history A^"^^ 
Se'nrst stages, therefore, in my view. 1^ much 
#lmy of analogy .and we may often consult it m our ingotry 

advantage. 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attad^ to them ^ P™* 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the folloviring pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into In^a, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoemle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I. F-ge 358)- Tbe following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

“ These languages, kccording to Dr. Hoemle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blottii^ 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; whUe that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi" (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-bpm vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the^ime of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses arid he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians oi the United 

34 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a different type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punj?.b and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequent! like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from Mahibharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a, speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter 
proposes the performance of Rajasuya sacrifice. “ Of the two 
races of Kshatri5^s born from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India loi families and of these families the Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.” This shows that the Kshatriya families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kdiatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
later on called the Lunar race came thn^h Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territory of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulpore or 
even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially 
the Sauiaseni, Chedi, Magadha and Vidarbha kingdoms and 
YSdava kingdom of Dwarka. We shall try to see how far 
tliis conclusion finds support in the Wgveda about the time, of 
which, of couise, these invasions must have taken place. 
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The chief people of whom the Kgveda frequently speaks are, 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas.* Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many schola.rs, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of tlxe United Provinces forms the people who 
at present spe?-k Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I found that this Bharata was an entirely different king 
from the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across the following i^okas in the Bhagavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagavata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

gat I 

ga: IKK 

II II 

Transl. " Priyavrata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is believed to have been born of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. 'Hie eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharatavarsha.” In Skandha 5, chapter 7^ 
the same thing has already been stated ; 

«TTr«T This dearly shows that India 

is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
found in the VSyu PurSm where the line of SvSyambhuva 
Manu is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the world jf 
seven Dvipas among his seven sons. Agnidhra, got Jambu- 
dvlpa and divided it among his sons. NSbhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says VSyu chap. 33. 

vT[?:a ;mrr ll kr II 

Thus the tradition of this country being called BhSratavaisha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name iTfffnt is given in the same 
VSyu Parana wherein Bharata is identified with Manu hiiQself. 

?iTN asTT i 

iniRt I 1134^ II 

tR?H 5 r II II 

The Matsya PurSm gives the same story and repeats this very 
Sloka. This sho\ra that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember. 
The king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
but is always another king much earlier who was bom of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In the Nirakta to which re- 
ference is given in the Purim flokas I found tnat Y 3 ska in- 
terprets -Bharata as Adity* dr the Sun himself («r» ^ 

SRtr this then is the tradition of the Nirukta 

and the PurSims. We shall find that the Rigvedic tradition is 
the same and that it frequently speaks of tiri^ Bharata and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharata as I will presently ^ow. 

The tyfficulty then whidi naturally presents itself is solved. 
Indf^ is called not from a king of the later 

Lunar Kshatri5ra race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of peofde and in different directioiis 
jus't. as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Ife'lians and the Ftonch were the pioneers of dis« 
eoverers of America. They were ^1 of the Latin race. The sub- 
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sequent discoverers u^cre the Dutdi and theEn^l^ who oataxsl* 
ly went northwards aiui came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonierace. The whole hemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first act 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar in India. Bharata 
was a fanious king of the first Kshatriyas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas graduaUy overspread the land from 
the Indus to the Gandaki or SadSnfrfi, the boundary of the 
kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what appears from the 
Rigveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
Aow. 

The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 95. “ Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the IWgveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
SudSsa and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa."' Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later trradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the \uew that these Bharatas were 
the people who subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the IWgveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. Wg- 
veda vii, 33, is very interesting in this connectioi*. It says that 
in the? fig^btt with the ten kings called the Bharatas became 
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afrilid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasish^ by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made them 
victorious. ( ^ i 

florrsw 5 ? ijtTr Ml «Tsr«5?r n % u) 

In this hymn the birth of VasishAa from the dual god Maitrfi- 
Varum and the Apsaras UrvaSi is also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and bom of gods. He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bharata's fire is fre- 
qnently spoken of in different places in the Kgveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast v^dth the DSsas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata's fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Ar^^an religion. In Wgveda vii, 8 
this Bharata’s fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 

(sr ^ I *r: <55 "itriirg n '* m )• 

" This is Bharata's own fire, he who defeated Pftru in battle." 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Puru. Under the 
word Puru Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Puru as the welWenown king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta, who is one of the five sons of Yayati and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Purus. But the ^atapatha Brahmana explains in one place 
that Pfiru in this hjnnn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Purus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Puru had become an Asnm-Rak- 
shasa. I haye already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than all la.ter authorities. In my opi- 
nion the ^atapatha Brahmana is here correct and this Puru 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be the Puru who was a son of Yayati and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Piini could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata w'ho was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. Tlie Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Ptiru in this hymn whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been fl;iat Pfiru but some A^ura or RSkshasa. One 
thing is at least apparent from this that if you take by Ptiru. the 
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Poru of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not his des- 
cendant Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 

frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king of a different race who fought with Puru. 

This is a digression, but an imix)rtant and necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, Vasish^a’s hymns (vii, 33 and 8) 
show that Bharata is tlic name of a king in the IWgveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratas whose Purohita was Vc.sishtha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose 
battle with the ten kings on the banks ot the Parushni is sj^ken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasishtlia, viz., Rigveda vii, 83 
Is also in vii, t8. I will speak of this bactle fiiither on. But 
Sudasa ia hymn vii, 83, is the saiiic king v’ho fought the battle 
with the ten kings or (expressly mentioned therein and 

the Bh?.,ratas are also mentioned in vii, 83 ns dejected in 
or the battle with t:ic ton kings. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bharr^tas whom Vasishtha speaks of (^gveda vii, 19), 
are Punikutsa and Trasado^syu as I sliall show later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein also the Bharatas Jiro numtioned expressly and by a 
Kshi whose name is very importanr 

This third Mandala consists o'f hymns cntin'ly composed by 
Vi§vainitra r-s Mandala vii consists of liymns by ^^asi3htha or 
his descendants. The lirst ri'leveiit liymu in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to bo composed by Deva- 
^ravas and Dc.vavata, two Bhivrata kings. Ihe Bha.iatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., j/c\r,fc».vas and Devaxata on 
the banks of tlie Drisluidv.'iti and Apaya and Sarasvatl.'* 
This clearly shows that the Bharat -.s extended their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasvatl in the time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a very eloquent 
hymn addressi^d by Vi§v 5 mitra to the two rivers VipSSa 
and ^tadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had arrived at the confluence of these two riveis in 
some expedition and finding the swift rivers unfordable 
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Vi^v ffmi tra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
vrater not touching even the axles of their carts ( enrl eng: 

wiw in%: ). " As soon as the Bharatas have passed over, 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.” { NIT tltW: 

nW T jH B U T I )• The third interesting hymn 

is iii. 53. In this hjnnn ViSvamitra is represented to have 
assisted Sudisa by his prayers to Indra, ( * 1 ^^- 
tmWHtftt T N RI ). He even says that his prayer it 

was whidi saved the Bharata people. ( wW 

tiretf tolU ). Three or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called sfsf . (We have al- 

most an echo here of the present JiTnRWl). Secondly, their 
king was Sudasa and . that ViSvSmitra of the KuSikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about ViSvSmitra. He was bom of the KuSikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). ViSvSmitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudisa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vasishtha and ViSvimi- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rima brings in both Vasishtha and ViSvimitra 
as his friends. ViSvimitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as Sudisa and Rima and HariS- 
chandra who, according to Vodic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
iepa to redeem his son Rohita frojn a vow to Varuna. 
ViSvimitra saved this §unah$epa by praying to VaruTO 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. §unah- 
fepa's hymns are to be found in Rigveda Mai^ala I, and 
tihiey plainly refer to this story of the Brihmams. ViSvimitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic da}rs 
and thus we are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. Sudisa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in the-Puxinas. His story is 'given in the 
Rimiyana Uttaraki^ Chap. 65, where Vilmiki tells ^a- 
truj^a that Sudisa was one of his ancestors and that his 
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giand^n quarreUcd with his Guru Vasishtha and bec^e 
who again appears to have been assisted by Vi§vi* 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and VilvSinitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vaa- 
shtha assists SudSsa in the battle with the ten kin^on the 
^‘nlfg of the Parushni and Vi§v5mitra assists him in his eastern 
progress and enable him by his prayer to ford over the 
Vipafa and the Sutlej. I may add, ViSvimitra alwa^ 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race hutory, but he does ru)t do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 


The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein th^ king Divodisa is mentioned. This Mawlala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely c^posrf 
by BharadvSja BSrhaspatya or Bharadvija, son of B^aspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a iW hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, fhe 
Agni of Bharata and king DivodSsa more than once. It als o 

mentions BharadvSja himself. (rTlImr %% « 

I 5. ^ rW 5^: ' 

ims I 41. ) Surprise is expressed by some scholare 
Vedic Index) that DivodSsa who is always spoken of m &o 
Rigveda as the father of SudSsa should be asso^t^ 
^radvija whUe his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
and Vifivttnitta. But I do not think there is matter h^e for 
^rprise. The Vasidithas were undoubtedly the JPumhitwof 
the Bharatas. They plainly appear » from the 
But that does not prevent other Rishis wmmg “ 
relations with the Bharatas. Viivlmitra does so admitted^ 
with Sudisa and so might Bharadvija come in contact with Iw 
father Divodisa. It is curious to see that the ® 

Bharadvija with the Solar race ^ 

Rimiyana wherein the same Rishi or his “ 

in ^ story with his affection for Rima and Kiarata and his 

friendship witii thev father. 

35 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread over* the land from the Indus east- 
ward as far as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three j^gvedic 
hymns. Their ^shis were Vasishtha and ViSvSmita and 
BharadvSja, actors in the story of the RSmSyana also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. ITie kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the ^gveda are Bharata, DivodSsa, SudSsa, 
DevafiravS and DevavSta and probably Purukutsa and Trasa- 
dasyu ; and Ikshvfiku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of tlie 
tenth Mandala RSma himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the Sun and he is also Manu and again a kin g of the 
first Kshatriyas who came to India, of the first Manu’s race ac- 
cording to the PurSms. SudSsa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Uttarakinda already noticed, wherein the son of 
Sudasa’s stoiy is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha was their family priest. The gloka in the RSmSyana 
is as follows : — 

55rr 11 

In this who became ^n?«nT, with feet blackened by the 
water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudasa, who 
again' is said to be an ancestor of Shatrughna. And a SudSsa 
is actually found in the Puia.nic genealogy of tbe Solar race with 
his son KahnSshapada though his father is not DivodSsa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes SudSsa a son of DivodSsa 
^ a grandson of Pijavana. DivodSsa and SudSsa are found 
in Lunar race geij^alogies also, but the ^vedic SudSsa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
cording to the Rigveda and the RSmSyana. And hence SudSsa’s 
father DivodSsa must also be treated as a Solar king Next 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu are Solar race kin|^ in the PurSna 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And we have a 
confiroation of the same in the statement of the ^itapatha 
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BrShmana (^e Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kiilgs of the race of Ikshvaku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as identified by the BrShmana and 
Purana tra.ditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hita Vasishtha make it almost convincingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda arc the Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. 
These Bharatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as Ayodhya even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion that the Rigvedic Ar3^ans had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found tlvat the 
Sarayu* the riv^er of Ayodhya is mentioned tliricc in the Rigv^eda, 
makes it clear that they had «alrcady sprea(l tha.t far. The 
mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Ar^^ans might even nave gone srill eastward as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the Ko^ala Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the hush'.nd of AJialya, is a Vedic Rishi and the 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Ar3'aTi invadoio; of India, ?'?>., the Bharataf 
la.ter called the Solar Kshatri3’as and hence we s(ie why their 
languages at both ends, viz., the Eastern Hindi and tixe Panjabi, 
arc allied to each other. 

Having so far spoken of the Pharaias or the Solar Kshn.trivas 
with their first famous king Bharata who gave his name to the 
whole country, viz., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent kings 


* The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic h3’mns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on Sarayu Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya river ; tut 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the Krarau or 
Kurrum uf Afglianir.tan. In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in X, 64, it is associated with and and must be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparent^- a large river and seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya. It may be stated here that Haraivaity 
and Harayu are also rivers of the Zend people. The.se probably are old 
Aryan names which the lDdo-.<\ryans in their new* settlement *n India 
as.signed to Indian riA ers. much as they did in America and elsewhere. 
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Divodlsa and Sudasa, Purukut$a and Trasadasyu and thdr 
Rishis, Vaashtha and ViSvimitra, Gotama and Bharadvija, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people but they evidently 
appear to b* a later one/ although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 

tlM French, lived generally in friendly relations with die abMi- 
' Nay. they had r^ar treaties with ehat were called 

the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were oft^ long ^ 
Moody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which im MW beowae Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now a^priately styled Latin America. 
Their region, Christian, was and still is different from 

the religion of the sttbaeqnent invaders, viz., die English arid the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of die colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west wiU show 
how stron^y it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Wgveda and we have identified them on strong groun<k with the 
&lar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second hoidl^ of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
ipics and the PurSnas is still more certain and complete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TurvaSw, the Anus, fhe Dru- 
hyus and the Pttnis are mentioned in the Rigveda very frequentiy 
and often together. The first two are mentioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, clearly allied rac^ and the first 
two w»re particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes in the plural which shows that 
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Yadu and Turvafo and Ann, Druhyu and POru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of YaySti, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
TurvaSa were Yayati’s sons by his first wife DevSysm, the 
daughter of gukra and tlte other three were his sons by his 
second wife ^rmishtha, the daughter of the Asura or 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes all are mentlone 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and Turva§a only are 
spoken of together in the Rigveda. The PurSnas and the Epics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Rigveda as Tiirv.asu ; but I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Kgvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Rishis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. Tltis clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, however, cventuaUy settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
triyas and eventuaUy became supreme lords of the middle land. 
I will now proce^ to set forth detailed proofs of these. state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancierit ancestor of these Kshatriyas was, according to 
the Purinas, Pururavas. Now Pururavas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a mythical person. He probably liv^ 
in the Himalayas and married the heavenly nymjii UrvaSi. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was also x fire worship- 
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ping Aryan like the fuT»t race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the Puranas. as also 
according to the Brahmanas. This shows that the ancestoi-s of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. PurtSrvas' son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was Yayati who married 
two wives, Devayani and ^nnishtha according to the Puranas 
and had two sons by the first wife and thrcjc by the second, a 
circumstance wiiich finds siipjx)rt from the Rigveda r.s c.lrcady 
stated. This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipp'ii* in 
the l^gveda. Ho appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Sarasvatl or as wc might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated that the story of the Puranas, that 
YaySti ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner mu^r. be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable frpm the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Ary’ans 
both of the first and the second itace of in\\adcrs came from the 
north-west and gradually spread themselves o\’er the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, when' the Puranas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given lo the Rigvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention that PUru 
was settled on botli the l)anks of ilie Sarusvati (Rigveda vii, 
96). PQru, therefore, emdd not Imve got the middle’ l;uid about 
Aijahabad according to the PurSnas. And Jiovv could lie come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvatl } For the other portions 
of India were also, according to rhe Puranas, given to his four bro- 
thers. The Puramc version muse have become curronr about 
300 A.D. naturally enough. By that time tlie Indians had lost 
all memory of rlie Aryans having come from be)’’ond ilie HiTua- 
layas and their land frmn the beginning vveas what they luul 
occupied so long. The (amtre of their land w^as at Prayaga in 
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Puranic days. They saw that Rama, tlieir greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishm belonged to Matliura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister YaugandharSyana by GunSdhya in his Brihat- 
kkthS), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayaga as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of Yayati does not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to tlicm. As Mr. Pargitcr he.s himself shown (see. 
pag*273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Puru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic version of Y;’,yati’s division of Itidia and 
the Pp.uro.vas were then supremo aljout jMUiliabiid. Yadu got the 
south-west and tiiey were in the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and Maliarashtra and Ujjain. Tun'asu got 
south-east and, according to the Puranas, the Pandya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south b<-longed to Turvasu’s line. Drulyu 
got the west and Anu the north. The Anavas wT.ri; according 
to the Purantis the ancestors of some of tlie Punjal) kings, while 
Druhyii, according to them, wr.s the e.ucestor ot the Gandhara 
and other western people. Mr. Pe.rgiter himself hereafter 
observes : “ Thc-sc positions agree witli the subsequent notice of 
the Yadavas and the Anvas ” (page -.74). In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Purus and Turvasas which 
misled the last editors of The Parana’s into this story of Yayati 
r uling in Prayaga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his sons 
in the particular manner. The last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodhya and PraySga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the Purinas, because they 
had no idea jvhatever of the real a)urse of history', viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the noii:h-wcst to the south-east and 
south. But Pururava, even according to the Purams, was 
north of the Himalayas about Gandhamadana, the region 
assigned subsequently to the Uttara Kurus and his son and 
- grandson were probably still there. Yayiti’s sons came to 
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India and Paru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh I think Dr. Grierson’s thc-ory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supported b>- tire oldest evidence of the Rgveda 
and is more probable than the last Puranic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westwa.rd towa.rds Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
porta.nt one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati hist 1>> tlie Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
( ^ ) a hymn to Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and ixrhaps from 
about the Mauasa h’.kc and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khyber. For it apjiears even from the BrSh- 
man&s that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chaia was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral “ words are stUl in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the fonns they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
^e plains of India.” (Imp. Gaz. Vol. I. page 356). The evi- 
dence of the. Kgveda, the BrShmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan- languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Tatog this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Rigvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Rigveda i. io 8 . This is addressed to the two gods, Indra 
and Agni, and says in verse 8 , " Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the TurvaSas, the Druhyus, the 
Anus, and the Pfirus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 

3I«T: I’^T'Tr ’Tr<I*T*IT II d II 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus. TurvaSas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
Semselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
Doints in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparen in 
this one verse of the Rigx'cda. It must also_be noted that the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the lee- 
vancy of which fact 1 will explain later on. 


The next point of importance is that these aUied races of t^ 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settl^ 
Kshatnvas in different regions. The first king 
with whom they fought appear to be the same Div-odasa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigya or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be 
on this point is Rigveda ix, 6 i verse 2. ” Into broke the “■’Jl 
and towns of §ambara for the sake of DivodSsa and then 
amote Yadu and TurvaSa ” (I usually take the meamng givM 

by Arnold) m MKreW 3^ 

flOT y Here is a reference to the aid of Into Stven o 
DiwdSsa U conquer his aboriginal enemy ^bara and ton 
Ids Aryan enendes TurvaSa and Yadu. ^re .. anotor 

refereSe to a fight between Aryan Bhimta 

andTurvaSa about the river Sarayu m the Bharata 

kings arc said to have been killed, a hymn ^ . 

Rigveda iv, 30 WT 3^9rin ^ ^ 

36 
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U II 5!n «n?ft ’Tr??r: i enn^f^^wr- 

II II )• But the most important fight betwe en th e 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his ' Purohita Vashishtha and five 

aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
TurvaSa, Anu, Druhyu and Ptiru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modem Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, i8. The Vcdic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic ^shis in their hymns to their gods could not 
avoid mentioning’prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hyrnn vii, i8, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudisa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fuUy intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kii^ 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, w’hich. while 
he forded ce.sily and s.afcly by the aid of Vashishtha’s praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
Sudasa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder hilh but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was Sudasa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the tottlefield. 
...^is is what can be gathered about this fight 'from this important 
iiymn. Tlie Aryan kings were, of course, Turva^, Yadu, 
Anu, Dmhy'u and Puru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be included in TurvaSa. The alwrigii^ 
tribes mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vishamns 
and ^vas. A great deal of conjectural information can be 
derived from these names; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
modem Afghan tribes among whom the name Pashtu is still 
pronounced according to Dr. Grierson as Pakhta. Or that the 
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Vishamns might be some aboriginal people who tied to theii 
heads pairs of horns like some modem rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
SudSsa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is h\nnn vii, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods' Indra and Varuna assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( ^ 

) “ You smote and slew his 

Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour ” 
Arnold’s Translation. There is a further cley refer^ce in 

the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa. (Jra' 

Sf ) “ You protected Sudasa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings. It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this they faUed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha’s help prevailed. The five abongmal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued wdth the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many cunous 
analogies in history which suggest and support the ^ymg 
"History repeats itself.” And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 


In hymn vii, 19, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Purus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and TurvaSa by DivodSsa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that P^^kutsa was a 
Peru king and hence I think it proper to give a detail ed tramla- 
tion of fwo of its verses. 

??rofSant Indm, pxDtected, by aU your protection 
Vltahsivya and SudSsa and Ttasadasyu, Purukutsas son and 
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Peru in his light with the Vrittra (or aboriginies).’’ In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Puru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmanas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the ^atapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikslivaku, cannot be Purus or descendants of Puru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal (^) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva (*.«., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake I ^ra kille d 
Yadu and TurvaSa 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and Turva^s were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and Turva^s 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and Turva§as. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Manda.la viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by and mentions the Kanvas 

often and also Turva^a and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a Turva§a king. Hymn 7 is by ^ 1 ^ 

and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, T ur>^ §a and 
Kanva. ( I )• 

hymn 9 Sa§akarna-Kanva ( ^>T^) invokes the favour of^e 

Alvins on Yadu and Turva§a and Kanva 

II iv II ) Hymn lo is by sniW ^ 
to the A§vins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, the Rishi praises Indra 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. ( ’t'* > )• 

All these different notices of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
Anu and Druh5m are favourable and found in hymns by Rishis of 
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the Kanya family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their ^his 
were the KSnvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Parana and also 
BrShmana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got Sakuntala from Kanva's 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and TurvaSas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Kshi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him TurvaSa and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( I 

^1%; ?rRff in'* II « ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-Turva§a in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvar§as or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Ptiru himself i.e,, from tenth 

descendant of PClru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
Harivaihiifa I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-TurvaSas 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 
^ ^ ^ ^ I ) and i, 108, already noti- 

ced py Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, Turva§a, Anu, 
Drah3m, and Puru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Kshis who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatriyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Mandala, m., 36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu Turva.§as are favourably mentioned, the Rishis 
arc Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the Chhan- 
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doeva Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora Angir^ 
taught a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishm Devaklputra who 
is presumably the YSdava §ri-Krishna of the MahibhSrata. 
The Angirasas. therefore, also appear to be the favounte ^is 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kinvas as VlSvSmltra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TuiwaSas are i, 
174. by Agastya to Indra. iv. 30. by Vimadeva (about ^rayu 
already mentioned), v. 31. by Avasyu Atreya. y*/ by Sarny 
Birhaspatya x. 49. by India Vaikuntha in which 

also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( ^ 

^ TOW ). The first of these hymns must be specially noticea 

as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arn old. The ve^ 1^ 

OTW JfT «• II Ibis line means that Indra should take 

^du and TurvaSa safely over the sea, Yadu and Turva& 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favounte 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the A§vins ^e said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Ycdus 
and TurvaSas progressed as far as the sea m the ® 

the Rigvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubt^ly done 
80, as' for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also traveUed so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly utters 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stiU^ the flo^^ 
waters of the SudughS for Yadu and Turv^ who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus a^nd 
Turvafas across rivers and even upto the sea may 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Yu n^ , 
Anu. Druhu. and Peru I will now proceed to 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The * 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Samajior are *b^app^ y 
mentioned in any of the several Br*hmaBas. (Of course. I 
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Speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by YaySti. They lived under the Bhojas in ^urasena 
about MathurS. This MathurS, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by &trughana, Kama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivaihSa and the RSmayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
Rakshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the Rak- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The Yadavas 
settled in Mathuri and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yadavas in the Brahmanas is that to Krishra Devakiputia in 
the Chhandogya Upaniahad who, as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
^krishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raiseji them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the MahBbharata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brahmanas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bharata fi§^t 
and hence the reference in the Chhandogya to Krishna Demki- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to Srikrishm of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Pandavas in the BhSrata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turvafes. These 
entirely disapp)ear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the BrShma^s 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the PSnchSla 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
jOf these Panchalas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the PurSnas, especially Hari- 
vamfe (I. chap. 32), represent Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendants in this TurvaSa's line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the PurSnas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chola 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in their 
countify led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted t6 connect kings in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the ^tapatha that the TurvaSas merged into the 
PSnchllas, the later Puranic version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz,. Anus, 
Druhyus and Purus, we find that the Purus became by far the 
most important people both in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of .YaySti to his 
son Peru for obeying his wishes. " Pfiru,*' thus runs the boon 

would be the king of the ancestral land and would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Pdrus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the PQru people." 

3 ^ l). Now the Purus first settled, as 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the Pftndavas. 
The contests of the Purus with aboriginal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvcdic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into* these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says “ Agni whom the POrus follow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines.’* ( 5!|r l) ; 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
( 3ft ). Purus of old have known of this 
power iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( ifcTF 3!^’ ) 

"who gave freedom to Puru by slaying Vritra ?" (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Puru). vi, 20, is addressed to Indra by BhSra- 
dvaja ( s <5^: ). “ The Pfiras laud thee, oh 

Indra, that thou destrojedst seven castles of the DSsas for 
Purukutsa.” vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( IjffRt 
3^1 ) “ Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 

rendest their castles and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra ( sr 

Thou protectest Trasadasyu and PQru in their 
fights with Vritras." On these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
Dasa enemies and they have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground for supposing that 
Purukutsa ^.nd Trasadas)^! were of the PQru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Brahmanas should be respected and as the Satapatha 
says that they were AikshvSkas and as they are also found in 
Turanic genealogies among the descendants of Ikshvaku alone 
and nowhere else, here BrShmam and Purana traditions com- 
37 
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bine to prove that they were AikshvSka or Solar race kings. In 
Tii. 19. the Une plainly means Trasadasyu and Puru, while in vi. 
to we may say that the PQrus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of Indra’s aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Punikutsa being well-known as a favour- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, Pflrus became eventuaUy so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
YSska), the word POrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. MacdoneU has observed, Purus may be 
translated as Pflrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puru established hiinself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvatt. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
Sttd§sa on the Parushnl In his or his race’s progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamidba, 
the Ajanrtdhas being spoken of in tlie Kgveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda but is mentioned in the BrShmanas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvatl, Yamuni and the Ganges which shows 
that he Extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the BrShmanas are his descendants and not the Kiara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the ^tapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet DaU" 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahmana to discn- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru 
'who became'so famous that the ancient land of the Purus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found irt the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the' compilation of the Rigveda^precedcd him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not becoihe exaggerated m 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the BrShmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the PtochSlas and 
ihey were one people, it seems, in their time. This probably 
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indicates that the Mahabharata fight had been fought before 
this and, all the Panchala princes being dead, the Pandavas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya Parikshita became 
their king. This Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king 
witii the Brahmanas. Thus then the chief people of the Ptiru 
race were the Kuru-Panch^as in later Vedic times. 

1 must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic genealogies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Purus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the ^gveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavata. ( H 3W 

“He who gave Turva&i to 
Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats. “ This is 
looked upon as identifying IWchivat with Turva§a. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. 3 ^ I “This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
the son of Devavata. “ The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion vSomaka the young son of Sahadevawho gave do nations to the 
Rishi or composer of this h3nnn, vtz,, Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( fJTR:: I 

). This Sahadeva and Somaka were most probably 
born in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this 
hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PanchSla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
pada. He performed a Rajasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya BrShmana. The Panchalas* were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name PSnchala be- 
came famous in the times of the Brahmanas. The MahabhSrata 
uses both the names Srinjayas and Panchalas and even Somakas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kuru. The PSnchSlas were settled to the wuth- 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the YamunS. The 
name Panchala is derived by Harivam&i and the PurSna? from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, eren ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 
called because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the MahabhSrata 
fight. The PfinchSlas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz., Srinjayas, TuivaSas and 
Kpivis, the first in the Kgvedic h3unn vi, 27, and the second fn 
the &itapatha Brahmana. These three and two more peoples 
I«obably went to form the PanchSlas, so famous in the times of 
BiiOunaras and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Paru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the PanchSlas or Srinjayas. 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by the Lunar people. The general population thereilmust doubtless 
have ftmained Solar but the kings were genera-^y of the Pflm 
line. It is hmee why a Poros is found in the Pun j^b in the days 
rf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros on the Hydaspes in the Punjab shovrs that the Pttrus came 
from the north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to tb^oourse of history we have sketched above, the Paros first 
cauoae into India about the region of the Sarasvati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the MahabhSrata where Jimamejaya is said to have conquered 
TakshafilS in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of Bie Karos at HastinSpura. After the MahabhSrata fight 
the Kuina became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
iill s;till nmained defiant and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The, founding 
of TakshaSila by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the Ramayam 
story of Bharata having conquered the land froni the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the real fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that countiy 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the BrShmams and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
PSnchalas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz., the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i. e., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Km a and refers to the narrative given in the Satapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Purus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Mathavya took fire in 
his mouth ard went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama RahUgam, his priest. Hence, says the Br5h- 
mam, no Brahmin crosses the SadanirS. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Vtdehas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-PSnchalas, the representatives of the Lunar »ace 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the BrShmams for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with YSjfia- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the^ people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
KSshi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panch 3 las. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Peru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druh3ms does not appear either in 
the ^gveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the PinchSlas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the GandhSras their descendants. The GindhSras 
are mentioned in the Chhindogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Wgveda ; for, in one h5Tnn 
their A^ni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( fSTfScW 

But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several d)masties in the Punjab, especially to the §ibi 
d5masty whose famous king was §ibi, son of USlnara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of ASvamedha 
sail^fice in the Mahabhirata. I am not quite sure if the 
Pur£nas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of- the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
WT* V famous even in the Kgveda. 

•s 

To take a r^ume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoemle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language. Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aiyans in India, viz,, the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Kgveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority^ The IWgveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the PurSnas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Sudfisa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramayam as an ancestor of R3ma 
and Satrughna. SudSsa is found in the Puranic genealogies 
also in the 'Solar line, but his father is not DivodSsa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. Sudasa, (Pijavana), Divodisa and Vadhrya§va form 
the ascending line according to the Wgveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in afiva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and VadhryaSva (Rg. vi, 6 i and x, 19 ) seems to be a Solar 
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race king. Thirdly, ViSvSmitra in the Kgveda is also a Rishi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Purana tradition also, 
Vi§vamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.* Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the PurSms and they 
are AikshvSka also according to the BrShmams. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, viz , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmanas the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharatavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even PurSnic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called BhSratavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Purana, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 

• The Pur&nas derive Vi$v5mitra from the Lunar line, but there it a 
'Contradiction here between the PurS.na6 and the Ramftnyana and there 
it a contradiction among the Pur&^t themselvet. R5m5ya7a, B&la«> 
k&nda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of ViivRmitra as Praj 5 pati and 
then Ku$ka at once in whose family of course Vilvimitra was bom even 
according to the Rigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the Ramayana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Puranas defive Vi^vamitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivamta 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of Purtlravas than Ayu whose 
ton was Nahusha; while in another place it derives him from Ajamldha 
and Janhu. I think the Puranic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the Ramayana which makes VUvamitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yaf^ Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
theii modem Kshatriya representatives, v,z., the Rathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

t Kumiravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
it expressly said to be a Trasadasyava and not a Kum. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kum in race in the same way as Divodasa 
cannot be a Dasa or non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
Vedit scholar. 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
in the Aitareya BrShmana stands for warrior generally.^ In 
the Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substi* 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru» is not because they were identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
reuown, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, vix,, Epic dsiys. Their representatives in tl*c 
days of the Brfihmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Purfims. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the Turvafias, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Porus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Purus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuni-P8nchl- 
las of Epic and Puramc fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Yfidavas amongst whom was bom 
Krishna referred to in the Chhfindogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, e,g., the §ibis and the 
Madras who Lad their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purfina tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and BrShmana 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor Yayfiti though this is doubted by Erof. 
Macdonell under the word Yayfiti in the Vedic Index. PurU- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayfiti are all mentioned in the 1^- 

^ MsedoneU says under Koru that Bharatas in this passage (ii, eg) 
means the Daushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas. 
S&yana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and Satvantas by 
diarioteers. This interpretation seems correct though the derivation 
Bharata given by SSyana is fandluL I think the word Bharatas became 
eo bs e qu e n tiy a synonjrm lor waniors and even lor priests as statsd 
tether. 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting line of 
There is. of course, no express mention in the 
connection between Yayiti and the 

others, but some such connection may be mferr^ from ^ 

1. 31, where YaySti is mentioned. This hymn is ^ 

HiranvastQpa Ahgirasa and the Ahgirasas are connect^, as jw 

,«« in this hymn may almost b. takmi to 

firmation of the later tradition^ genealogies of the “ 

it shows that (besides the Rishi Ahgirasa) Agm 

^naUy to two persons. Manu and P«rt»ravas 

aUl ^ SftR: I) foUowed by verse 17 

) in which tRifir is jjlainly substituted for 
hfa ^tesentative. Thus, the PurSna tmdiUon. 
sJpJ^ed by these references in the Rigveda. cannot be toly 
«unlc,«t«ot.r.. that to. 

Siroravas down to Ajamidha are mentioned m 
and from Bhatata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, m Ac 
Mhmanas In short, the Lunar race Kshatnyas are nndoubt- 
Vedic people identifiable with PQruravas and his 

descendants, Yadu. TurvaSa and oAws. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this, if ^ 
^d Lunar origins of the two races are not ci^ressly inenrtoned 
to the Vedic Uterature, how did Ae idea arise m Epic a^ 
Stfidca of Ae descent of aU races from one ancestor is not a 
. ♦ ♦>,«. Indo-^vans only but of many peoples ; and Ac 

S:, ht.i.tr^m.n tom gods U also a m^ 

Thcooles have believed in. Not only Ad Ae Greeks in 
SIUJlfAnes make their heroes the sons of gods, but ewn in 
fT^historv we find Ae Mexican Aztecs looking upon Ae Si«m- 
children of Ac Sun. The notion, Aerefore, Aat 
in races were bom from Ae Sun and the Moon was not 
W ^wiA the Epic and PurSna writers. But some 
iSl^Tmurt have influenced Ae selection of these gods M the 
5 ^ two race, of Kshatriyas and w* 
JSS^reaepn may have beep. Mmiu is evmi in tte ?igveai 
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the son of Vivasvat, or the Sun. It is not of ^ lat« 

Indo'Aryans but even of the Vedic Ridiis and the word^Bharato 
whidt was the origin of the name of the ancient ^vedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to m«an the Sra. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of K^tnyas was d^ 
from the Sun was inherited by the Epic wnters from the 
Rkveda itseU. The birth of the other race of matnyM from 
Se Moon was a natural idea as opposed to Ae Sun and hence 
thev must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the mrth may have bwn 
callH descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatnyas, be^ m^Epxc 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastiy, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 

difference between these races in their /'f 

^ich is plainly discernible in the story of the M^Sbhtota 
fight The Pfindavas had to pass twelve years of eale and one 
Jf incognito according to the covenant at their gambhng g^e 
Knw the Kurus argued, when the Pindavas appeared m Virita s 
discovered before their time, but the Pin- 
that they had kept their word 
Bhishma decided the point in favour of the 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar 
^Ssiin woL undoubtedly be strange if ^e Plindav^ 
oLrved the Lunar year only for the purpose of this «*venanL 
T think this phase of the question has not s^ciently attme^ 
Ihf^te^r^scholars I hold that this decision deariy 

proves that the PSndavas 

^e the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Tarttinjm 
CaihhitA vou have clear references to ■ different years observed 

iL da^and the Lunar year of 354 days. (M course, later 

^ ^ ^ . ayi'+iiA 9 nlar vear only and these differences have 

Aryans observed the Solar year owy au PSndavas 

tiu 1 . Jtonch of fh. Lunar raco ^ 

the Lunar vear in much the same way as they <^bser^ poiy 
„ Xmmon unonc th. Hfmriay^ 

, £^s or rather the DhlrtarSshtras as older people mast hav# 
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observed the solar year generally in vogue among the ol«to 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhyft and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the DhartarSshtras, while on the side 
of the Pindavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, vix.. the Pinchllas, who were apparently polyandroue 
still and the YSdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the difierent peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas, Ptochilas, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhSrtarlshtras them- 
sdves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the srear of the first settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 

’ but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahabhaiata. I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
as^gned to these two most famous races of KshatriyM, f^*i 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish* 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puraijic 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 
Mhhomedan times. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(i) Atpuii inscription ol ^ktikumira relating to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 

{Indian Antiquary XXXIX of igio p. 191) 

I srqi% 

^ 5 II ^wn"! — 

*rfs|; II R II ?3>firor 

*n[nr«ts^ l #*»n”r*fRR3iiTg!q «r ’em 
eiR *i^eEt II ^ II I 

ewnwn awi ll v ii «er firni em p- 

*TOt *rwT II «^i* 

leid Pneee^ftr: !acrT5f«i^5l^‘ 

5RI — ft*w*i*R JRfrfsis II ^ II 

»flel3ie^eR*ieiT 11^1 5iTf^if»i5 
^qRmarWRi: II d II to: ?l%3FT<tS^ g?i: 
»i^eiiPi<ii«ftwirT ll ^ ll prro 

q«q ei« iror TO TO geyiei: «» erweiTOTOm- 

nrfTO: II K* 11 ^ 
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(2) Haisha Stone Inscription relating to the Chihaminaa 
of Simbaf* 

(Ep. Indica Vol. II. p. i*i). 

arlTOTm («r ?) («r) I 

j?r% — '* — '*■[ ^ ^ ^ ** 

II II 

5,si: afi^JT^f'Sft *T^*T^5iR5i5*i 

W'jafI: II tv II 

?RI5 I 

^*i^**i ^*1*^^*^ 559 

ffffN [ ft ] ^ 

^«FITi^<l5rt »9W?:JrAT [ ^ ] f5IT»T^J»>i'lI^ — 

^^55^^1551 feF5i fei% rifJrat tri^Rwr: 

( 5r ) II ^^11 

I 

ft 55 ^ftaisfiqfll 

PiAqq [ 4 ^ [ ^ ] [ ^ ] 

Tptjffeq [ «is?[ ] ®: I 

ir^ra *rftTf^ wn f9 
sftnsrqqft'CRT^’Fqw: *ifif%f^rsfr*raq^ II II 

ttruT^W ^ fti^5 wifTqft I 
^ *i [ o ] '* [ ft S ] »^ 

[ H] II U li 
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— *• — T nlwRPW «®«r>r 
gic ( wtr ) fti?rr I 

«!aWgHi»rar wiH ii ll 

[ fN ] iTFr^r g'ET^ I 

w ii 

friri% (%5Jjg 

i?^ I ^wqi ( ) ig*i> 

Pi’S! [ II II 

^ p^^RT «Tf^5nftf9nnfl ?r ( ^ ) I 
iKir ll ii 

^ fr?T ^g^ciT ^*if3 ar^s I 

cfesrrawtw - 5n*i% »rf«% II 

ffrftR -- filfil^’icl: II II 

TOiriff sfhlTifi: 5i«RT'>T«*. 

[ *nq ] [ IT ] T?Tf ^rsnra^ |i II 

»ff»T5«?iTTT^:T iTlg^JT 

fsrg^s II II 

[ ufT ] ^*ifti»g:^iTi:*n 

»<Ml 55I^^ilT«WTft?r. i«*l>«** II ’I'S II 

•Rff »f|ir> BftiTRt «lf^ aJl^i « ( CT ) t: I 
^ifelJWWI^ PwRFirt *W*5^l II II 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial Prilti- 
haras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903 — 04, p. 280. 

L I II 

«Riai «R*rT*i»?if%- 

5qtJw^iwr5iT?n:^fi[% il m 

3Trf*iT^wqi^rfqr54 ^ 

g®nif^ ^ *rffr s^i 

ll R II 

^ gst?jrr ijti 

L 3 ^Es^^rgsrfwy iTsr^Jiicgtfr 

1 1^11 

L 4 

i: v 11 

55?% ifl5T: Hcftqr «f*?Pi5!t?i: I 

*1% f^®^^wtwrf^?nT- 
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i 5 / ’JJWl €fiT*Fai II K II 

sireartsranT- 

wr<ii<5; swna; i 

wi^fkrfli'T^^JT; srni^^«Tft«^ ll ^ li 

«?qT ( ar^) »rt®^ 

L 6 f JiR»i?: 

a;«; ^ Tflsc 

^r?E?rT^*t: ii 'a li 

en^: 

55rra?^r i 

«i?tf — 

l. 7 ?H ^f«5^ w^: 

^irr(:^*Ti% 'ra^a^^i'nfa il li 
5tt’-irw?)5q §f:a?2i 

^T5?rr 

f^a^awajss^rsR^ ii ’. ii 

L 8 a srl<vi«ii'W!t 1 

ggf?!^ II K* li 

arra^ 3^«vaw- 

tt|f^P§^ ^ It ^ ui 

aWJTT UR 
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JTmi — 

iw?JTf^ni€f3?si I 

ST'n=*IT?:RRI*TIW*l^^^: 

??tmr IH^l ' 

«nirq sRnW'cif^- 

L 10 I 

3qi?N?r*«R:T ^ fr*ft»g'iR*ra ii II 
3?f5T‘Jif^^f^3^rflT ^'r?t I 

II w II 

a^ ^^wasiTOT- 
c«qk^r- 

L II «TM^Tf^7«rR II II 

«n«FWT *i: iwm. II u II 

5n5?iT?*n 

mRvt^ ^^pir ST isf^; I 

^sif^ 3f^ ^• 

L 12 Rm— 

ufft ?T»it ^ s5^%*i"TJTrsii<5rif^: II II 

j^rra^fiarR^rsTi^ srfisgm «tiish^ 

3HT i*ii^<'i«i*ii^r^* 

^s^f^TW: U^fcRTO 3?!^- 
L 13 ^ qi II II 

iflS: 'Tf^SSIsTI TTTl^IJTf^: *1^- 

’i^ni^JT sftRrRrj^^^ I 
ft^isirPi «i^^TSTr^^ira «p| 

Trt^TiiT «wr ^r*q?wa^*r^ II U il 

«TRRt«Rlt *ii«iftw 
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I 14 ’ ^jiirwT- 

afcR^ 

»wr Ifin5^n^^r5 

irsn'rr^^T ^rtft 5=qT3«t3«aTRT^’^ li 1 11 
fJTR fq f^Slt 

L £5 I 

q: 5RrT«rg^r5^xP^Jir^« fMr 11 11 

3«*n#pi f^5 11^1 II 

H?T*RNr: 

SIW( «i*iifti* 

L, 16 ft«JW «JW 

M U Rv II 

^nn «X^l5iT I 

^iw »«rMrPi II 

qRwi: 

«IW^«^5rT: irw: JUTpi: I 
wi*a— 

L 17 qo wi^fifiiqqw <H?r 5 II II 

ft«Hr 

< 5 wfiw ?R«f iiFitv as* 

qiB^: wmr mw (I) qiawito 

II II 
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Extracts from important Smfitis {Manu and Yajnavalk} 
sxcopted) showing the freer social condUion of India in ih 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 


^ fesf: | 

5nftJTwn% ^'>rT ^ ^ II 

grf5t5 ^ II 

5s|f<w ?w ?aj[^Pr ^ 5«n% II 

f5i«Fi5ciT:5^p5 II 

^ qfH^T 3 ^ •• w«ra3. 1 

aJtjHRFl’iit sn*l ^ ^ II 
^ %t5RScl*n I 

«jR(t >w: II 

^ f4nr*8^fisf’*nf^ i 

q ll«n*nra»iW^ II 

3wsn: — 

t srnrr: 3 I 

fliRi: €r3^*ifipif‘.5p* II 
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R ^ II 

^ SlTOWff ^ ^ I 

H ^ II 

insnic^^T gi§[: ii 

? ^ 3 ! 

JRt^sjiqf SI II 

Y snflsmr JiH «rfsii*- «£fl^ ^ I 

3¥?iw jn?iT 

K 5ir^ »it« si»n^rrJi gip: «W#?isr: i 
?:Er: wifir nfiumarr ^i^a: ii 

— 

^ cRRiit^5^i«sJiT sn^srisrat vilg i 
qisJirar^ sra??!^ ii 



>. ai3ira5q^sil®'l«fl SI <3*11 «f I 
3133 J: «ra 5 s«i(*n 5 irai m ^ 11 

— 

^Tfi &c.^5il^?'^si 

?: 5 i sii^gtfgssiii’EHsi ( ^ 

f«I and stl^^=^ o o <» )] 

?. ?iT««ifsig^i%ra: 1 

3ra»n5a?*i tg*. «4*i>iwsmi?5i*n 11 

W5 r: — 

\ 3ISRIT ?rsi«ftJl|qt *T5I SilR^^T fe^i: I 
ei msT II 

f^n: ^ I 

«tis^ *Rfr^ ST II 

? S|?l ^ 3 ^ 3 ITSIT 

faun'll *iT«i II 

V ?n%*ilPr f ?^ ffqi ^qig. f^qT« 1 

^5 ?l?Ra*n fqfg ’jf^EiPTwiftnpwg ! l 
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K ftwrenr: I 



^ STrai«r: I 

V g^Rf ft f r q qr lqi^ T R t m VRSS^ I 
ciRTg?»Tft:«T: 5^ g WhsrOqlt ii 

H ftifr ^ ft5ini. i 

Ji 3 5l?rt ft^r: gjWwrg, li 

3 gq^qm 5 «i<% li 

V qT«?tqR5r«pft I 

vn^ ftg€t qr 3R«5(Rrt^ ft®: II 
\ g»rar^Sfa I 

5R5itq ?iR*t?qr II 

— 

? «Trq«rft ^ qr^ ^ *n«fif qf’i®® i 
eiRt ?iR ii®?rR ft4tqtl II 

— 

^ ^ %q ftgji ®i?ni 1 

«R^ am: wrwar gr^ 3 gmnft II 
q gnt ^ ®iS«q: Jinft qr fts® ewr I 
3 rW»*r& «jfi|5 II 
^ gqr firggMnft®: I 

® gr^sng w i ^4i4qR ft li 
nta®: — 

? Rffron?!® ftwT®*^?WEi 1 

R ^ q^3R ®4^|gw*<8*i at m q^ift^«wK»^ 
q^RRTrn ft^tftirni: sw- q^ 3 ^ qwii^ntw^- 
q® 3 ’ ^qq rqt qs «ff®«qq««qT%3a win tt 
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\ *rTin>ft 

? «fr »rRn>r^5^ ^rswi^^Tf^rrH i 

^ aret iim «fl^ i 

srf?i5w 3?fiRi iW^lfW. II 

f^RTR^ irmeiit awr- 

^ j^t^nar ^nTf^r nARiRwf^ w« i 
y ?j5rr Mf I 

\ «JT(^nn^ tra^Rf^i i 

«T Wgsi: II 



APPENDIX IV. 

GENESIS OF THE DICTUM • 

We have not yet been able to trace the above dictiun, meaning 
that there would be only two varros (Brahmins and Madras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
raalakara Bhatta of Benares in his work §udrakanialakara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says “In some PurSna” (PuranSntare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purana which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar §astri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mimansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his MahabhSshya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Panini Patanjali says “ 

meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhashya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). NSgojibhatta of the 14th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here “ 

" Some one says that in using 
the word Brahmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 
learmng the Vedas is optional with others.” Vaidyanatha 
Mahadeva Payagunde of the i6th century, who has written a 
Oihiya on the Udyota remarks on this “ I 
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^wr ^ sr ^ I^^tsirr: « ir mww 

^ I Translation. 

The writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and VaiSyas are ex* 
pressly enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and Vai^yas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor Vaii§yas. For a Smriti says “ In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiiSya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz,, Brahmins and Madras'* The editor ^ivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagunde tacks on 
the remark ^?fRt WSl^sngTO- 

I “To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kalnmga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas." 

Tlie above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the Dharma§astra properly laid down the rule that all the three 
Varnas should stud}^ and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those da^^s. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Smritis. When Patanjali wrote his BhSshya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
lip the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patanjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
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the country. Brahmins now being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bu(.- 
.<higTn was still supreme and naturally thought no commen*. 
was necessary. In the days of NSgojibhatta of about 1300 A^D. 
things had entirely changed, Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs-orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up b\’ 
some only. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some me that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
VaiSyas was optional according to Patanjali. Payagundc ot 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south and 
after the Kshatriyas. especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the 011 
nion that the Bhashyakara had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the K:. 1 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actua. 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varnr.s have 
to study and understand the Veda. 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime betw'cen 1300 and 1600 
ad If the belief had arisen before the time of NSgojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
bv payagunde later and justified the statement of Patafl- 
teli by the simpler method vix., that Patafijali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
Nlgojibhatta. 

It is however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that KamalS- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of Nagojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his §Qdrakamalakara — 

“ 5ig snfc* 

II qig^^igRrT^^f 

I 5?:r'>rf'a^i'''r srr5i'>rr5 ^f^rar ^5 i 

git gir H *•>** 

I § Cr agjffaj 

sRi^raf^y: ^ jf Pftirir: I ^ 3 

I ?fcf n'S»i5:^r 


Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Parana qth Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also in the 12th 
Skandha in the verse “ Devapi, brother of Santanu and Mara 
bornoftheraceof Ikshvaku will live in the village of K^a^ 
endowed with great yogic power. 'Hiese two, at the end 0^ 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and ASrama by the 
command of V^udeva.” Again in the ViShnu Parana also 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Puram (it is said) 
mins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and §adras are the four varnas &e 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist in ey^ age but 
in the KaU age only the first and the last rem^. How thra 
can you speak of subcastes born of mixture with Dvijas ? e 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu sa^ In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ” and in the Matsya it is 

stated “Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, VaiSyas and ^^as who 
wiU remain as seed (at the end of Kali) wiU become mingled wth 
these in the beginning of Kyita Yuga.” From 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas.and VaiSyas in the KaU ^e dmugh 
is concealed and their Kanna or mode of Ufe is defiled. It must 
be pointed out that the author. Kamalikarbhatta. betongF. to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-iSstris of 
Benares to which belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
^vaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged NSjogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DharmaSSstra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nigojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DharmaSastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor VaiSyas in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word RajS in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 

). The question 

whether the word Raja in the sQtra 

meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and VaiSya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the RajasQya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ‘ Kalavidyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the Rasbtrakiitas, the §ilSh 5 ras 
and the Yidavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas: but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But we find VijnaneSvara an authoritative 
^ter on DharmaSSstra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. VijnSneivara’s commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again HemSdri, also an athoritative writer on Dhanna- 
ttstra, does not desist from describing the Yidavas as descen- 
dants of Sri Krishna and thenrefore Kriratriyaa. No doubt, it may 
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pe«t|iected^i ^wa>ft minister to the Yidava kmg Ram^mn 
dm* ^t this eulogy oi the Ygdavas is not in a State document 
hut in ^ ymi'h on Channalastia. And the famous saint and 
poet of Maharashtra. Jaaneavaia, also describes Ramachandra- 
rao Yddava as Kshatriya. Me was a man of great learning and 
smnt as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when Joaneflvara wrote his poem in Saka 1212 or X290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where Piyagundes and 
KamalSkar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the Radha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a' contemporary of 6ahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
teakiitas and the Yadavas whosd brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade ^ really surprising. In fact, Mr. Raja- 
vade himself observes “ Our readers will be astonished to find 
os calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners.” We may go 
farther and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painf ully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. Rajavade going to the opposite extreme and 
boMii^ the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. R5jav5de calls the Chsilukyas and others, Kshatiiyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiSyas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into MaharSshtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not pemanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military' and civil pow’er is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventuaUy return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military ofiicers and British civil adminis- 


trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practicaUy a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant" supply of soldiers and ofiicers from outside from IrSn 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhritya ‘ rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modem times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under su^ 
iection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Scmdia, iolkw 
or Gaikwad cannot, be looked upon as foreign though it is m 
parts of the country outside MaharSshtra. For, their avil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men ^ 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and office 
atw recruited not from the Deccan but from locaUy residing 
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Marfttha families. And what is more important, timse ruling 
famflies have made the respective territories ruled by them Iheir 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan aUhoug^ 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Masadu 
of the Deccaiu This examination of . the essentials of 
a' foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the ChSln- 
kyas, the Rashtraktttas and the YSdavas can be oonsidefed 
foreign rulers in MahSrSshtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can 
ChSlukya, RashtrakOti and YSdava rule in MahSrashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administratitfo 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into MahSrSshtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modem 
r uling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruliivg families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
feet, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of MahSrSshtra and mingled their Uood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the peoide of the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
incomers from the north into MahSrishtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. PrabaUy Mr. Rljavide caUs 
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thcM ruling &Bnilies of tho Deccan foreigners foom this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not histori* 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
||dace accordiog to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
ialso, after end before KitySyana i. after 900 B. C. 

and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference between us is 
jtiut while Mr. Rajavade thinks that tbis> settlement took place 
ii^er Buddha t. after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandaikar) t. e., about the 7th century B. C. (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of MahSrSshtra came to it before or 
after Buddha does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the early GiSlukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Mardthd Aryans settled there for 
centimes ? Sunilarly did the RSshtokOfos whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the YSdavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. come to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
thiidc Mr. Rajavade’s apparent view that these families were 
frcsh-ccKners is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us first take the case of the early Chaiukyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhy&. This fact though indeqd mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern ChSlukyas is not mentioned in any 
inseriptional record of the early Ch&lulQras themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern Chilukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
ion A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357). When 
after the new editions of the Pur&nas notably after the BhSga- 
vata of about the loth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puraqic solar and lunar K^atriya Vamias it is 
very probable that the Eastern ChSlukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vanis?. an>l that thq^ ori* 
|;inally ruled in AyodhyS. The most famous family of this 
"Vaihia was of the PSi^avas and Udayana was the last famous 
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historical king of this family who ruled in KauSambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in AyodhyS, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first ChSlukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early ChAlukyas (who were then appac 
rently believed to bo solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given o- 
latc as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early Chalukyas they appear to be, as we have already record<‘.s 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bharad- 
vaja. Their marriage relations appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted with Pallavas, "Rishtrakutas and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Palave Ratakute and Sinde. 

The case of the Rashtrakutes is still clearer . Their rule be* 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they w’ere then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Ch^ukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the RastokUbis. And the early records of the 
R^htokuto themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Chalukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated §aka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stilted that Dantidurga the first Rashtraku^ king recover- 
ed baek the Lakshmi or regal splendour of the Ratta kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Narayam wha-brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( 
gsf: i 

J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
kfiUs always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during ChSlukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, clear from ChSlukya as well as RSshtrakOta 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. i. c. about 350 years before their Infperial rule 
began about A. D. 
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The RashtrakQta records no doubt describe them as Latte- 
ItlrapuradhiSvara or kings of the town of LattolQra and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained* the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit LattolQra in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the RaditokUtes . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying Lattelttra 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the Rash^aku^s come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did they come alx)ut the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in Maharashtra when they became masters of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of Maharish- 
^a, being as old as the days of Afeka (250 B.C), These Rash- 
trakotas axC the same people as the Rashtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Afoka. The word Rashtoktto, as we have 
already stated, means chief among the Rat^s, Indeed this 
truth liei embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in RashtrakQta records that in the vaifaSa of the Yadava Satyaki 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was RashtrakQta who 
gave his name to the family. The RashtrakOtas were, there- 
fore, Rattos, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the RashtrakQ^ is described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as Ratorajya. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of the RashtrakOtas was par excellence 
MarathS rule and they were emphatically a Maratoft family. 
For the Chaiukyas of Badami had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in JULshtrakOta records 
spoken of the kingdom of Karnataksw {see p. ). 
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mfty be mentioned here thnt while Karnfttaka schblal^ tty 1» 
represent the Chllukyas as southern or tCarnfitaka k^atriyas 
and not MarSthis, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that th^ 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Mar&thi Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These difietent 
views are practically one and the same for the Ch 31 uk 3 ras, 
Rlshtraktttas and Yidavas originally all came from the 
north, MarSthSs and KarnStakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh^comers into the Deccan or Kamitaka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly ; the Rashtrakttms were 
un<lue8tionably one of the oldest and truest MarSthi Kshatriya 
families of MahSrSshtra. 

Lastly, the YSdavas who established their rule over Mahft- 
rtshtra about zioo A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha* 
tri3^s belonging to the YSdava VamSa as their name indicates, 
believed to ^ descended from §ri Kpsh^ as stated in a Prafosti 
of HemSdri ; and from the same PraSasti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan ; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). “ They all originally 
belonged to MathurS ; from the time of Krishm they were lords 
of DvSraka. From the son of SubShu these heroes of YSdava 
vaihfia ruled in the south." The intermediate steps between 
SubShu and Seum who gave his name to the country are many 
and tire can well see that when the YSdavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations widi ChSlukyas and otW Marathi families of the 
I>eccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
thlnfote, as completely MarS^is as other MaridiS families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the ChSlukyas, the 
RSshpmktllas and the YSdavas as foreigners and treats their 
nde as foreign in dxe Deccan, the Bhosales of l^vaji were 
mole certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rStk as fotMgn. mvaji unquestionably belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput family ot the &sodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of &vaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of ^hS.ji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in th j 
time of 6ivaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for the fact that in 
lists of MarSthS family names belonging to pre-§ivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales are not mentioned at 
all. This discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page s of this volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that Sivaji’s gotra is 
given as KauSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the Sisodias is BaijavSpa. There is no doubt thisdiscreprancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion of the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in VijflSneSvara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas. When the Bhosalc family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Puro- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of §ivaji’s coronation he would 
certainly have established the BaijavSpa gotra of the Sisodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from the Udaipur family believed in §ahaji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales were undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does he not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 22 hunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But historically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a Sisodia northern Kshatriya family cannot 
be treated as foreigners, for they bad settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before their rise ; secondly their marriage relations 
were all with Marfitha families of the Deccan ; thiidly they never 
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looked back to Chitorc nor even wislied to return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosalc 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
§ivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala Mar5- 
thas of the Poona district. In short, even §ivaji’s rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, §isodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with Marattas tot 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by ^ivaji the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Marathas cannot , really be consi- 
dered to be low T in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Naga vaihSa. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to bo men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dra vidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
tuat the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three genen tions. 
In the Sarpasatr? of Jaramejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many NSgas p.^rished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavadc hrs himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down to the Pandya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marathas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and Maratha history shows 
that it is not only ^ivaji of the Sisodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undouttad ancient Mt rSthS families whose 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such as RSMji 
Scindia and Malhararao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
dieis and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia 's fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an organiser of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. R5ja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Chalukyas and RashtrakUtSs 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the Marathas of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisa,tion arid of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethnologically the Marathas may be considered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of the Panda vas 
and other heroes of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true' that the Rajputs of 
Rajputana and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi- 
cal chare.cteristics and are purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as we have shown above, history does not 
show that the Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the MarSc- 
fhas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north could not and north and 
south were eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. Before the Western Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent their necks. If any thing, 
it was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success undet Sivaji must be shafed if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
Mar§^5s of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon tUe Marathas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, therefore, not correct from any 
stand-ptoint 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Mediaeval Hindu 
History the Marithas were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have^already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one Marfi^i Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput family. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state here 
suxinctly that the traditions of the Ra^ods of the north who 
are in Indian histoiy one of the most valiant Rajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was R 3 shtraklSta which by the usual rules of PrSkfit 
transformation has become Rl^oda. Of course this family is 
not the same as the Rashtraketa family we have described in 
this volume for the present RSthods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D. 
the MarSthas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 

We may thus conclude that the Chfilukya or R2shriakfita 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that of William 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the ChSlukya and RishtrakGU rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in effect Marfi- 
Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concliiding it will be convenient to bring h^re in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were MarithRs 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamiputra Satakarni describes him as “ Khatiya 
— ^DapamRna — Damanassa*' i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunninghaih that the Kshatrij^as men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamiputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the RSshtrakutas, the ASmakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of A^ka. Next we have the evidence of 
Sabarasvamin author of the Bhashya on the MirnSnsa SGtras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves R§jas even though 
they may not actually be doing the work of a RSja vu., protec- 
ting town and countr)^ This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again KumSrila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bh&shya of Siibara remarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhash3^ak5ra in common with the 
DRkshinStyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves RajSs was really prevalent among the MarSthas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinatya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means MarGtha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prikyit word. This Is a most reliable piece ol evi- 
dence to hold that the MarSthSs of th(‘ Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas, And the practice of 
even ordinc^ry (not ruling)* MarSthfi families styling themselves 
RGjRs still prevails in the Dcccan, We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of KumSrila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls Pulakefin king of MahRrRshtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
RGshtrakOtas were considered to be descendants of Sityaki a 
lunar race Kshatri^^a. And the YGdavas were considered to be 
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descendants of §ri Krish^ himself by Hemadri, a great Brah- 
min writer on Dharma-Sastra belonging to the 12th century A.D. 
Even Jh^eSvara, the famous saint and Marathi poet, describes 
Ramadeorao Yadava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marathi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin Writers on Dharma-Sastra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathas were all along 
treated as Kshatriyas. The theory that there are no Kshatri- 
yas or VaiSyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vfedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of Vijnane§vara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Marathas as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
PulakeSin and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kuta and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratiharas 
and other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the Marathas. There is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the Marathas also kept up some memory of their gotras in thfcir 
bardic records and vaihi§avalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as ^udras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient vamSavalis of MarathSs of pre-§ivaji days were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vamSavalis be discovered or not and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Mar&thas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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We will close this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of Maratha Kshatriya families from published and un- 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kau^ka while that of Nimbalkars (Paramaras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and of Dubals of Kailiad is BhSrad- 
vaja which is the gotra given in ancient records of the northern 
ChSIukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the M5nc family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves or Pallavas is BharadvSja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chaikes is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be BhSrgava. 
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NOTE. 

RAl BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Kai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojba 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappft Rawal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bappft which the learned Pandit has recently obtained ; 
and contains a full discussion » ' <11 the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. i Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha’s intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that hia views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappft Rftwal, although they may differ in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. VVe, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar’s views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume, 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin ? 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bappft was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappft recently found, which he has minutely described in hia 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. Z034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bappft was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression Raghuvamta-kirtipiftunfth 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the Naravfthana inscription which is 
earUer than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. £. 1028. 
This inscription is republished by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar himself in B.B. 
R, A. S. Vol, XXII p. 167. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojka thinks that 
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X>r. D. R. Bha^arkar haa wrongly omittod these words from oonaidera- 
tion in the purport of the inscription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he aa3ra (p. 152) that ** the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Rama's bridge 
whereas in reality the expression means that “ these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Kaghuvamfta from the Himalayas to the bridge of Kama er 
Cape Comorin " Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvamla. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bappa 
REwal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 
It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were their Gurus 
wore instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhilavam^a kings. The 
word piSuna means displaying (see Apte*s Die.); theepitliet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is. therefore, clear that 
as early as the NaravEhana inscription of V. E. 1028 or A.D. 971, BappE 
w«s not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vaih^a but the vam^a was also known as Raghuvamla. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that BappE was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahideva in the Atpura inscription rocordid only 6 years 
after this NaravEhana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chi tod and Abu inscriptions say 
that BappE w as a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do .so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained ir.* 
the body of this book (p. 87) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput iamilies and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the ChEhamEnas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first ChEbamEna as born from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the ParamEras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bora from Vasishtha’s sacrificial lire ; and the ChElukyas who 
are of the BharadvEja gotra are said to have been born from the cbuluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Dropa BhEradvija. We have clearly 
explained ir our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas have the same gotras (see pp. 5^-63) but mediaeval bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic S'tltra literature invented new stories 


• The wording is I 

iKift p. 167. 
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for the founders of Kshatriya families in which they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the Pratihftras who were also known as Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been bom from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred- years 
this new theory of Bappa being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chi tod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithviraj Kas& and now exploded from more ancient inscrip* 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilote given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi- 
tion including the Ekalinga Purkna and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least; just as Vaih^a Bh&shasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappa being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravahana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chatsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chatsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city. 
Tt relates to a GuWla family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we ^11, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without a^ figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family of 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of R&ma and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page ii (E. I. XII) “ Rama here referred to is. of 
course. ParaluiUma arid what the verse intends saying is that as Paralu* 
rama was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
p^ta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
other wixds Bhatrpatta was a Brahmakshatra, i . e.. what is now known as 
Brahmahshatra.*' This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
swsed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
repwents Bappft alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
GuWla fanuly as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is noWhere represented as a 
rahmii^ wd he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahmin, beeause he is likened to Pariurtma. For one 
must always remember the definition of Upamft given by llammata 
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viz., that theve can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word * asame * which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 


The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja born from Sankaragana, 
a descendant of Bhatripatta, on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 12 In inscriptions of this period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ** Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, ro more than ‘twice bom* in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous versef. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one YajjS. who was like Parvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with Siva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargana and Yajja (who were like Sankara and Parvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice- 
born, as Skanda was bora twice through &khi or fire. The expression- 
Sikhinah parigrihataya* is not quite clear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? Ana 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and Yajj& was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajja 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera- 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Srlharsharkja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 
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from our present condition, were borne in mind« We have already deserib* 
•d the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p- I 92 - 5 )- But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah< 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bapp& R&wal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
'For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
•>.Ad the next king waj the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bappa married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bappft had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Gi^hila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a RSshtrakUta or a Chl- 
hamftna or a Hflnh* family. Similarly this Chfttsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to Chfthamana or Para- 
mtra family ai.d hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha« 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute ol being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni reewd^ 
that t^ Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bappa’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly h^ve 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described m Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaipjjr family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In Short even if Bapp 5 is represented as a Brahmin by the Chitod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vaihta as a Brahmin Vadiia. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


♦ HfiPA is not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name of 
Kanatriya family (See Hall in A. B. XXXI p. 117 note 11). 
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respect. ■ (P- ^^5) « too general a sta^- 

ment and it must be clearly understood that these mscnpfaons and some 

according to the social customs of the times, the fa^ly ^ 

been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappi being looked upon as a B^ 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and 

of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the Jamly 
the opinion of the bards themselves aa a Solar race Kshatnya 3 ^ 

is only we. living in a differnt social f tSe sLS! 

mere mention of Bappi’s being a Brahmin, into beUeving that the statu, 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. Asjve ‘lave shown 
Bappa’s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family _ g 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were f 

Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest 

the point and Bappi's being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva. 

And the mischief has. we think, further been ‘‘^gravated by the rms- 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of tho A^P"* 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the n^e of Va n g 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmim But it 
is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of AtP“ra Inscnption me^s the 
town of Nigahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod ^ 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of Nigahrada or Nagada and that it is the name o many o 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bah^ur ^aumham 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura 
Tmeining Nagar Brahmin (p. *67). The result has been that the word . 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of Bappa being a 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Bri^n 

from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) ^t the ^nter 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin 
describe Bappa as a Nagar Brahmin which he ^v•ould have been too gl^ 
to do had he thought him to be so. He distinct^ Nkgalirada 

as Anandapura never* 

thought that Bappa a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 

as given in Ekalinga Purkna and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, bay© to remember that this myth of Nagar extoae- 
tion like the AgniyaMamyth«b.enndera misapprehen^^^^^^^^ 

Gaurishankar h»s conclusively shewn, we have to hold that Bappa Banal 
was a solar race K»l'etriyft/lrcm the KaravBhana inscription and the 
golden coin of BapjA. 

Whether Bappa belongedto an ofi-shoot of 
might have esUblishcd itself at Nagada is a question nl.irh may her^ t 

disLsed before procedingtBTther.Bappl's great exploit, historically apa- 
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akiTig» was his taking the fort of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case of Bappa seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating • four Mahomedan powers, he was 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-time with the then best blood among Rajputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the jSisodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bappa was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhl which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha's giving his daughter to a king of this 
fumily who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of Bappa's family with the royal family of Valabhl 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the' best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our view 
the genealogy of iSivaji as a descendant of the Sisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in which Bappk was bom was similarly really connected with the 
Maitraka family of Valabh!. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon* as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least estabbshes the fact that the Valabhl family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bappa viz., his dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa’s birth. We have 
taken this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that Bappa was bom in St. 191. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction ol Valabhl which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhl kings 
were still rubng when Bappa rose to fortune and estabbshed rule in Chitod, 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by BhaUrka in 509 A D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s birth and it fits in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori’s inscription at Chitod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bappa. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 19 1 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa’s bivth but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke*s Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa's birth (p. 229) ; 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bappa. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of Bappa’s accession by iocal oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappa having 
obtained boons became, endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekalinga 
and Harita in 191 (Maj^ha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 191 is the date of Bappa’s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figur therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa's accession 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and ao Bappa cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa’s birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St 791 i.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bappa’s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A.D. 

But it may be urged tha niS is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular wnting the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ekigranavati ’ etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of Guhaditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
Vol. I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappa's accession. And if Bappa was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken. 

I 

II II 
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This explanation of the figure 191 is supported to our mind by the 
Rais&gar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Sariivat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed Bapp&came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to teke into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhyfi. and ^s 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called Padmiditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhaditya's eldest son was Bappft. It clearly, 
tfierefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhi 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before BappE. A period of 
I9I years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar. Guhiditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for Bappi's accession in this way also. The date 
of Bappi’s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 191 for 791 Sariivat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734. a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guhiditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
BappS’s birth will depend upon the view that wc take of Bappft s age 
?*• accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old , and the 
date ofBappft’s birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bappa's accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 19 1 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhi. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhal rule, thinking that was 
Ihe date of Bappi's birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bappa’s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of GubSsena of Val|.bbl which 
began in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of Bappa's accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Saihvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 79X was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 191 is not 
plaiisibl#i unlsss the very record, stone or paper is before us. Moreover 
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iUted Raia»|pMr ttiwrfp^ give® period 

“ one hoodl^ and ninety one ” dearly leads to the idea riiat die period m 
to be recohoo^ from the time of that son of VijayabhOpa from whmn^ 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, ondonbtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dynasty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as Padtniditya, Sivftdtya and 
50 on. except §Iia<fitya ; which name was ta!ken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
Ust again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung firom Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar wd we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reipxed at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this Raisagar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 191 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabbi 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for BappR s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Mftn Mori's rule at Chitocl 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bappa's accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bappa's abdication. Tod gives 
this date cn the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words ‘khachandradig- 
gaja. ' (Ekalinga Mahatmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
$aka paftchish^shat or 685 i.e., A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar's dates, we believe that Bappa was bom in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 810 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the daths which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the threo 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner/tradition, therefore, seems to be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bappft’s abdication in St. 820 or A.D. 763. Although thujr wc have differeds 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s views on these points, the difierence is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that BappQ. was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case, 

3 Bappa'8 Place In The Genealogy of The Guhilots. 

This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappa with Kala- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahideva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. “ Triumphant is §ri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delightor of Brahmin families. " The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors a? 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, Sila 7, 
Aparajita 8, Mahendra II and 9, Kalabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
jhankar identifies Bappa with Kalabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
1335, 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 B&napura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E, 
1517; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given as the founder of'the family, Guhila being given as his son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, §ila, Kalabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of ^ila and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa*s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravahana inscription dated 1028 i.e., only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to be 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads to 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappa. Let us see now what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Gauri- 
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ct'anirar to identify KBlabhoja with BappA and let us consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 

The first and foremost difficulty is^that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of Sila and Aparajita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and ) 36 i. Since^Bappa’s probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Slla of 
646 A.D. or the Aparajita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of J§ila and Aparajita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vaxhSis ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the Chatsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings ^ila and Aparajita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila's ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. 

cT ^^ ^lcfr* . seem to us proper that these inscriptions 

of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
Naravahana inscription dated V. F. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
cither that Bappa was a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila bom of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before Bappa and 
the other a son of Bappa. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputra^.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distingui.sh the subsequent kings from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadalta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappa as king Kalabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta ** tho origin of Guliila family " does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta \\ath Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son GuhiU 
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Kav« W» nme to tite fwiHy. Mowowt tt» wordo J*ya« &n ' May he 
ttiuMBh * Indicate that Gahadatte wa* a v«y great king . If Bappt is 
bronght dovm the Mat aad idsnfShed with Ktobhoja what is it that made 
Gnhadatta great ot even Chdito great ? The memorable expldt of Bappa 
m founding am iikl^iendent kingdom at Clutod goes not to the founder 
of the family hat to a deseeniaat m*»y dfegwes betow 1 1 1 
Rai Bahadur GanriAaiAar has seen this detect and tries to show that 
Gtthila abas Guhartetta was Wmaett an fltestrioua long whose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule eattended as far a* that 
ptece (p. adj). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been tsAen there from Mewad but teey must have been current 
there as is inferred by CailyBe himseif the erhtor (Ca imm gha m ’s Archaso- 
logical Survey Report Vol. IV p. 95)- We tave referred to this volume 
and find that this Gttbita in Cailylle’s opinicm could not be the Guhila 
of the Stpura inscriptiao. If &la and Aparfijita are taken ' to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Gnhila falls somo- 
where about A.D. 598. (We jnust remember that in this line we cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A D.) . PtatepavardL^^a was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Mankhari family of 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty .years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. be 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl family him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himseU suggests this when he obrerves. " Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I read 
lately as 'Guhila Sri’ or 'Sri Guhila.’ These might possibly be ctans of 
Sri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mew« of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these Coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for sneh a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GrahAditya or GuhAditya of the same race the son of SllSiditya of the ex- 
pelled dynasty of Valabhl or SaiirAshtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era." Valabhl or Sanifishtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Orllyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the wan 
W9S as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A D. and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his independance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have ejrtended his 
sway as far as .Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that tbere were two Gnhilas who were famous, ^e 
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pj»Ci4iiig Bappft and tiie otiier vis. Ma son. It is tlmelof® 

postil^ to esq^laiii Ifao insciiption of and A pa t ijl t a as dmo ol two 
IdagB piooediiig BopfAand to hold that" the ^a and Apafi|ita menttoned 
in the Atpnca ioocriptlPii aie descendants of Bapph. 

It is necessary to ndmrt heie to the Ch&tsu ia sc ri y t ion a^aia as it 
maifliix ol the ^kildhi vaniia and as it is looked upon as the 

Guliila vanda as that of Mewad. Now this insetiption gives 
12 kings from Bhatfipafta as follows : — i Itinahhata, 2 Upendrahhata. 

3 CuWla, 4 Dliaiiika» 5 Aaka. 6 Kfishpaiiija, 7 Sanakaragapa. 8 Hanha- 
rilja. 9 Gufaila, 10 Bhatta ix Bihiditya and 12 Vigxahaxftja. Now with 
regatd to Haishaitja it is stated that **he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotian horses to Bhoja/* This evidenoes not only 
that he was a fendatory of Bhoja^ but also shows that his date must bo 
somewhere about 840 A.D.. Bhoja properly identified by Dr. D. R 
Bhandarkar wi^ the Bhoja Pratih&ra of the Imperial line of Kanauj. Now 
if we count back eight generations to Bhatfipa^fa the first king, his dale 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) A.D. Now this clearly takes 
hlf n some generations before Bappft himself of 750 -A.D. whereas the first 
BhatripatU of the Guhilot dynasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kfilabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa. Bhatfi- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after BappS, in 
the Guhiig vaihta. His Guhila vamia is, therefore, diflferent from the 
vaihfta given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatyipatta* between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kklabhoja. It is therefore certein that the 
Guhilavamfa of which the Chitsu inscription makes mention is a variifa 
which preceded 680 A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vaihfa of which 
§Ila and Aparfijita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. The Guhila 
vamla mentioned therein cannot be started by the Otihila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify Bappfi with Khomm&pa 
son of Kklabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta “with Bappa. 
Bappk's reign ended in 763 A.D. and if we regard Slla and 
Aparftjita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatyipatta II, whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D. is the sixteenth dcccndant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of 180 years or an 
average of about 12 years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappi with Khommkpa I. taking an average of 20 or 
22 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merdy for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
wo actually see that the average for the next 4 or ^ reigns is even less than 
what we have obtained. For Saktikum&ra's inscription is dated 1038 
VS. and Bhatfipatta IFs 1000 V.E. During 38 yea» 
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or an average of 9 years according to the Atpura inscription itecli. ^On 
the other hand if we identify Kftlabhoja with BappE whose accession date 
i? 734 A.D. and take Slla whose inscription of 646 A;D. has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura line, we have only three kings before him an 
we shall have to assign about years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankw thinks is not unbeUevable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jchangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigna 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, e 
Peishwas ruled for about 100 years only and were i Balaji. 2 Bajirao, s 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. It is there- 
fore not proper to distrust* genealogies for the averages which they give 
;«ud reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti- 
cular average without any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila. 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to prece e 
Slla, supposing him to be the &la of the inscription of St. 703 or A D. 646 
and supposing Sila's reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years a 
20 years per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D. The same rwult 
follows if the pediree down to KSiabhoja identified with BappE whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have i Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 
3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 &la, 7 AparEjita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 25 years per reign will take us back 200 years i, e., to 
534 A.D. I. to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. This in 
lact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhi family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatttf of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta ^vith Guhasena of the Valabhi 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
^ough it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Stpura inscription of 
BappE whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor afi^o this exploit against the name of KElabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the insenption or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore BappE or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 years before in the NaravEhana inscription BappE is mentioned by that 
name and he is described there as the most illustrious of the Guhila kings. 
Secondly the epithet “ Anandapuravinirgata " cannot apply to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhl is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
** come from Anandapura or Nagada ** vrould well apply to BappSL. 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar* 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ' used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal K. A. S. New scries \ol, V) when he 
translates the line jly&d as ** May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines” &c., whereas the translation ought to have^been ” May tha$ 
Anandapura be victorious,” meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verso (8) viz. NSgahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74 . 75 ) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra Bappa came 
Lorn Anandapura alias N&gahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and N&gahrada is one 
of these. Bapp&’s coming from Vadanagar^s neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets ‘come from Anandapura or Nagaday' 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bapp 5 alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhl at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word ‘ vinirgata * shows that the man originally came from 
one place and w’ent to another and hence applies to Bappft properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ‘ viprakula- 
nandana ’ applies to BappS, appropriately. The word is no doubt us^d 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
• delighter of Brahmin families ' refers to the liighly religious tendencies 
of BappS, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bapp 5 and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappa or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bappa and putting together the Naravahana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or Bappa was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 

founder and that Guhila was his son. 

it remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappa. We have stated that Bappa was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p. 76 ). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. Bappa according to our view 
belonged to a ^branch family from the Valabhl fgmily reigning at 
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Nagada and according to the RaUagar inscrif^tion detait^ alK^ya XhA 
kings of this Guhila vamia called themselves by mtm en#ig in 
JUUtya. Those names from the beginning are given theeein as i Rad- 
nadttya, 2 &vaditya, 3 Haradaita, 4 Snja^tya^ 5 SimiakliMN^^ 
5 Somadatti, 7 §iyuiitya. 8 Keshaviditya, 9 Niii^tya«Aio Bhogi' 
dltya» 11 l>evaditya. 12 Asiditya, 13 KaiahiiQjdditya. 14 CahiiRtye^ 
** These are the 14 Adityas ** so says the Raisagar inscripticii and ** the 
eldest son of the last was Bapp& ** {Bhav. Ins. p, 150). Now prbhably 
these are imaginary names but the name $llidit3ra occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. £. is of one Sogditya and not of 
&ia {see Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Br. P. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition* is that the Valabhi kings separating from Valabhl 
were called for 14 generations by names ending in Sdtya and these 
names arc given with Aditya at the end. When from Bap{A and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Adit\*a 
at the end and accordingly we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The Slla, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the Slladitya whose inscription of V. E. 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is Guhtditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta ;-4iay we even think that Guhtdatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands fo;: Guhiditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. BappR was prac- 
t? .ally the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in tjje sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some difl&dence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
^jepeated again in the B&napura Inscription V. £.'^1496 which temely 
"gives the genealogy as follows i §ri Bappft 2 Sri Guhila 3 Bhoja 4 
Mahondra 5 §ila OKklabhoJa 7 Bhatripatta 8 Sinha &c. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order .a little, they 
are to be coxxected by previous inscriptions. The rule oi Pfirva- 
pr&m8pya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
in inscriptions are.unbelievabU or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence vr%, 9 Xt not prepared to identify Bappi 
either with lOllabhoja or with K&ommtpa tat place him at the head 
ot the genealogy given by the Atphra inscriptioii, 
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Note —RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 

I 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently rlis* 
covered a coppcr-platc grant made by a SilShara king of Tliana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which ^^ll shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Rftshtra- 
kfitas of Malkhcd, who were the overlords of these Sil&h&ras of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rashtrakuta dynasty in about 974 A.P., and the grant* 
actuall}’ contains expressions of sorrow over tlie destruction of Ratta- 
rajya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rashtrakfltas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would bo disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
powder ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the R&shtia- 
kfltas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
R&shtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rftshtrakfltas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the followii^ iloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed, ** The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 
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It luy ba notad tint Gajapati aad Hayapati became is later tim^ 
benditafr titlea of certain Unas of Kinga. 
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fieptaaats slipped into tho ravines of the Ganges. The lord of horses ws 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The Ung 
of the Ptndyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea When Kjrishpa took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces. 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas Just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the kmg o 
Tf We have already noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
B^tngal in elephant force. Andhra and PRijdya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It U not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krishna the nth RgshtrakOta king was felt all over India. 

The Bhadana grant of the same Silihira king has already been pub- 
lUhed in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 257) and contains similar expressions 
over the fall of the Btohtrakfita kingdom. But it « dated J 
later Vi*.. 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Kpi^pa 
and gives the whole Une of the R&shtrakfitas. it docs not contmn tte a^ve 
quo^ verse about Krishpa and hence the importance of the earlier 

grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the “ 

distincUy called Rattarajya and Ratta means clewly the MWthas. 
The Utter word came into use generally hereafter. ^he Rattertjya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Purilpa is this very kingdom of the Rgshtrakfita 
and Skanda Puitna therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rale I. e., before 750 A. D. 


II. Pratihara Line. 


II Rai Bkhadur GaurisWnkar Ojha has recently published a new 
Pratiblra inscription which adds a further Wng to the 8““' 

logy named Mahendrapfila II. (See Pratlpgadh Insmption Ep. Ind. 
XIV IJ. i8a). The Inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 94®) * S’* 

read by P«>dit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole gem^ogy from 
iZ^a Devaiakti. giving the mother of each Idng and Us ^V®"***' 
as usual The genealogy of the Pratihira Imperial hne given at 

SSt and who 1 . etated therein to be a son of VmgyakapMa Now 
^Khajurabo inecription of Yaiovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speak* of H^a- 
pati DevaplU eon of HerambapiU; and thU DevapUa 1* cowidered to 
L the tame DevapfiU spoken of in the Siytdw 

ol Samvat 1005 or A.D. 94 * “ meditating on the feet of Kshitipfila.^ But 
Pandit two can not be the same persons 

^y^l* not a title of the Pratihtra king* of Kanauj. However 
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on point w6 may b® certain that by 'Hayapati <Maly Ungt of Kanau) 
are meant. Ae we have already ehown. they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
SillhAra grant the word V&jita used clearly with reference to the ki^ of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ‘ hayapati,’ nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as ' lords of horses ’ much as the RSshtrakfltas called the 
Pratih&ras Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure tliat the Hayapati Devap Ma son of HerambajAla 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by YaSovarman is tlte same Devapila spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitip&la and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapftlaa are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 


VII Mahendrapkla 1 
( 903, 909 A. D. ) 

I 


IX Bhoja II- 
910 


X Mahip&la, or Kahitipftla 
alias HerambapSUa or Vin&yakapila 
9171 931 94* 



We may however, add two observations. It is possible that Mahen- 
drap&la maV be another name of Devapila himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of DevapRla ; and Mahendra is only an ampUfiw- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat ion or 954 
A. D. ends with the expression ** In the reign of Viniyakapila as steted 
at page 12 ^ of this volume. We have there stated that the Chand^M 
still nominaUy recognised the surerainty of VinayakpftU n/ttfs Mahl^la 
who was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a hviog 
Viniyakap&la on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged aa emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Marftthas ^ 
gUsh, we shall have to suppose that Devapila had a son named Vinft^^ko. 
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piU who on the throne ol Kanauj in 934 A.D. ead who $ft$r a ihort 
reign was succeeded by his uncle Vijayapftla whose certain date i$ 960 
A.D. from the Rajor inscription ol Mathanadeva (£p. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Pratih&ra gen^ogy by fresh 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar. 

It is important to add that Maliendrapaia XI signs the grant as §hvi- 
t l t i gd h a or simply Vidagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Dcvapala. No record of DevapUla has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pratihfira documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devap&la. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapftla 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratih&ra emperors. 


HI. Paramara Line. 

The above Prat&pgadh inscription (Ep. Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Param&ras of Dh&r. A sun temple probably 
btylt at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief IndrarUja was granted 
a village at his request by one MEdhava son of DEmodara who calls 
himself MahasEmanta and MahEdandanEyaka in Ujjain under Srlvidag- 
dha (MahendrapEla II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both MEdhava and Srividagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz,, A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishpa had founded the power of 
the ParamEras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p.H9) ; 
how could MEdhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj PratilUbras about 
94^ A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our view that th f* Para- 
miras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 A.D. But it gdts 
to show that eved Krishpa must be put later or that MEdhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the PratihEras in Ujjain, While Kpshpa was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the Englisli for long acknowledged the 
dverlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for pile’s satisfaction leased its Diwani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. RaahtnUnila Une. 

In a recent REshtrakfita record published inEp. Ind. XIV. p, 125, 
Dr. Suk th an k a r following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar * says that Kfishpa 
euoceeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Kfishpa 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing th^s 
new inscription of Kfishna I, dated iaka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Kfishi^a himself says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. f. e.t only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Krisna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Kfishpa. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; ^ 

mentions only a Vam^ya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Krishna’s elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by Kinchi, Ganga, Vengi and MMava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Kajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short," be acceji^d that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill -behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
K|rishna, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 


• The several records of the R&sh'teakfi'^ in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhand^ plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Pai^an grant (Ep. In. IJI. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4- Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind 111 . (Ep. Ind. VI. p. J09) 

and Samangad plates (ditto) of 7 - Kardft grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 

p. 2 ^) of 972 A.D. etc. 

45 
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V, Palas of Bengali 

BIr. Bannerji has republished the smagftchhi grant of Vigrahap&la 
III. which had been half publisheg by Kielhom years ago. In the pre« 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the F&las with an additional name Jayapftla who is said to be a son of 
Vftkpila, brother of Dharmapila. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahapftla I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant VigrahapBla III» is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 

VI. Malkhed. 

I recently visited Malkhed (not Malkhed) which is identified with 
hianyakhete the capital of the Rash’^akfi*^ of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as ** vying with the city of gods. " 
Nor can a city exist here for the Kangini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the Kangini 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded It in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujafiar and hence called Mujafiar Kil&. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
fuU of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujafiar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
Sivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the Rkshtra- 
kfltas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large dty outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely * rocky groimd ' then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of M&lkhed with Mfinyakhete is still problematical. 


* In andent times, a stong fort was the <fua non of capaital 
not a dty. 

Bnd oj Vof, //. 
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Thana— political condition des- 
cribed in— 349f. 

— Daulpuza of Bhoja— contents of 
the seal there on — zo8f. 

— Kghwa DubauU by Mahendra- 
paia 106, 230.— contents of the 
•eal of— Z08I 

— Kharda 120, Z47fi.--Hlate of and 

—inference from 131. 
of karkaraja dated 8x2,-176. 


Grant — Kavi 146. 

— Kharepa^a 147, i49f. 

— Khalimpura of Dhanapaia 139! 
— Maiwa 234. 

— ^Navasari 148!, i52f. 

— Pai^n of Govind III 171, 234. 
— Radhanpura 143!. 

— Samangadh 143. — date of and 
inference from 144. 

— Sangali 176.— date of i49f. 

— Sarvanatha Mahlj^la— date of 
and inferences from — 14 1. 

— Vani Dipdori 146. 

— Wardha I44ff, 173. 

Grierson Dr. I2» I72f, 265, 280, 

293. 294. 

— extracts from writings of — on 
Indian languages etc. 133!. 
Gristmada — story of — 60. 
Guhadatta 83. 

— distinct from Guhila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhi— 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 34 6f. 

—name— how used for Bappa 347!. 
Guhasena 73. 

Guhila 35, 346ff. 

— son of Bappa 79. 

Guhilots 8. 23f, 26. 50, 35, 69ff. 

83, 90. 

— are they foreigners’ 83ff. 
—Kings— comparative genealogy of 
— 8if. 

—line— virtues of — 77. 

— story of — 7of. 

—theory of — some extracts from 
-83. 

Gujars — 8, xof, 17, 23, 27, 29ff* 
—characters and profession ot— xo. 
—not foreigners 31. 

— Prakfit for Gaurs 23. 

Gujarati Language 33!. 

Gujaratra 4of. 

Gupa4hya 279. 

Guptas 3, 
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Gupta 9. 

Gurjars 9, 83 J 
.—of 

Gnvaka 94- 

—compared with Bappft 95*» 

—first great Idng of Chauhftns of 
Sambhar according to Harsha 
stone Inscription 92f. 

Gfivaka II son of Chandrarftja 

94 . 9^* 

H 

H&das of BundikoU 16. 

Hfieala plates 106. 

Ilaihaya Keyurvarsha 14. 

— Sahasrfirjuna — Aryan 30. 
—Record 50. 

Haihayas not Mlechchhas 30, 
—origin and territory of— 134- 
Hamirayo. 

Hammira Kfivya— story of origin of 
Chauhfins and Pushkara lake in 
I4» 97- 

Harbilas §arad 92- 
Hariichandra 96, 27a. 

Harivaihfta 30. 

Hariytla 41. 

Harsha i, 29. loi, 124,14®! ^54* 

— Bftla, son and successor of 
Mughatuhga 136. 

—son and successor of Rfihilar— 
account of — x*5« 

-Siva, family deity of 95* 
Harshacharita 29, 44!# x<>3» *35* 
Harsha— Empire of X3®* 

HftritaU 23, 25* 

Hiritas 59- 

H&rita 73. 9®- ^ . 

Hindu India, beginning of— if. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 31. 
—firm beUef in Metempsychosis 201 

Hinduism— condition of— 248!. 

—prominent feature of— 2. 

— fnd tolerance 109. 


Hieun Tsang 4, 28, 37, S9» 45^» 47# 
X07, 1x7, i24f 157# *7*» 

229* 248, 329. 

Hoerule Dr. 265. 295- 
Homer 22, 80. 

Hfila 23, 26. 

— ^not Hfipa 26. 

Hume 71. 

Hu^as 4, 6, 9 t. a6. *9*. 35*» 6“, 8»f 
— ^not Kshatriyas 26. 

— mentioned as foreigners 30. 

—not included in 36 families. 3®- 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal— extracts from writ- 
ings of — x66. 

— statement about dress by— 187, 
Ibn Khurdabda— information of 

India by 164. 

—examination of the extract from 
work of— on caste : and its 
identification I78f. 

Idfir 72, 75 . 

Idols— famous— of India 199. 

Idol worship of Aryans and rou- 
Aryans X98f. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance 1981. 
Ikshvfiku 274f. a89- 
IUiad22. 

Infima villages— privileges of dwners 

of— 234^- 

India— Mediaeval-resemblance and 

difference of— with holy Roman 
Empire 227. 

—old and new — divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 136* 
—other kingdoms in— from 
800-XO00 A.D. X57ff. 

—why enriaved by foreign domina- 
tion 222. 

Indians— dress of— x87l 
—•food^of x84ff. 
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Indians— 'how assertid right ol 
choting a king t22t 

—not flMh •atera— soma ascaptions 
1851. 

— nobla character toworda foreign- 
era of — 

—ornaments — of i87f. 

Indra II— story of marriage of— 144. 

Indra III— captured Kanauj ro6. 

Indrachandra 159. 

Indrartja or Indriyudha lox. 

Indrar&ja of Kanauj 140, 

Indraiflja III,— successor of AkE- 
lavarsha — some facts of — 149. 

Inscriptions— Achalelvara 77. 8x, 

84ff. 

^Achalagadh 82. 

— Bappa's legend and interpreta- 
tion there of 73. 

—of Aioka 329. 

— XtapuxE 78ff, 82f, 86, X34, 301, 
332f, 336, 342, S45f, 348.— eaam 
ination of verse in 85ff. 

—B&papmr^— Genealogy given in— 
348. 

— Bhamt Torana 5X. 

—Copperplate of Benares 133. 

—Benares and Bhillauri 105. 

—Benares and Assam 107. 

—Benares of Dhanaga— enaaiina- 
tion of cont^ts of — X24f. 

— Bh&galpurE mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9xff.; translation and 
interpreUtion of beginning verse 
93» 

— Bilhauri-stone X4, X35f, 238. 

— BuchakalE xo3f. 

—of chahEdadeva of Rantham- 
bhor 92. 

— chEtsn 334, 33^1 —Examination 
ofGuhila Vamla in— 345. 

— Chitoregadh 77# ^4® 3®4- 

— DanlatpaxE and others— Date of 
xxa. 


Inscriptions — DharapivarEha 
—Date count of 1x6. 

— Ekalihga 74, 84. 

—GhEtiElE— inference item ac- 
count of zxi ; reason of non- 
mention of Kanauj Soverign ixi. 
— Gawaliar Bhoja 13. 

— Valabha SwEmi 235. 

—Bhoja Pralasli— relating to Im- 
perial PratihEras of Kanauj 3®4^* 
— Haihayas of Chedi X4. 

— Harsha stone 13, 9ifi» *59- “ter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Keilhom and author — 95* 

— relating to chEhamEnas sosf. 

— Kalachttri Haihaya 5*. 

— KEnheri— date of and inference 
from X47. 

— KhEjurEho X26ff, 35of. 

—must be verified 84. 

— NavasEri— ChElukya 73. 

— ^NaravEhana, 80, 82, 86f, 177* 

333t 346- ^ ^ 

— Nasika cave of GautamI Putra 

iSatakarpi 47, 3^9* 

— Nllagttnda — date of and inference, 
from — 147, X55. 

— Nityavarsha 322. 

— PEla and REshtrakfita 162. 

— PEtanErEyapa 50. 

— PratEpagadh 350, 352. 

— PratihEras 29. 

PratihEra — published by Gauri- 

shankar— discussion of genealogy 
therein 35of. 

— PehewE — Date of — 159« 

— Rai SEgara 340* genealogy of. 
— kings in — 348. 

— at Rajor 3X, xo8. 

— relibility of— 7X. 

— &garatala— of Bhoja 98* X03f. 
—extract about VatsarEja and its 
meaning xoofi ; 4 verses in praise 
of NEgabhata 103* 

— SiyEdoni 106, tio, 935fi, 241. 
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InsoriptioDt — «om«— 4 n original'^ 
soil* 

-^imdarabill Chftchigdeva 92. 
Itihisa and Puiftpa, tradition of 
Kshatriyaa 26x1. 

Itsing— Chinese traveller 218. 

J 

Jabulist&na 35, 37* 

Jackson 38. 

Jagann&tha records 160. 
Jagattuhga, son of Akftlavarsha— 
account of — 149* 

Jahahuti 41, 

Jain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanau] xoi. 

Jainism— condition of-^248. 

growth of — ^in difierent parts 203. 

— ^not yet prominent 197* 

Jaipur 24. 

Jamadagni 56ff. 

Jammuval 55. 

Janamejaya 19* 

Jar&sandha 100. 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

JayapRla 108. 

—Date of— 157 * 

Jayar&ja 93. 

jayalakti and Vijayalakti 125. 
jay&pida of Kakota dynasty 158* 
Jadeja 55 * 

Jidhava 23ff. 

Jftlandhara 4of. 

—or Kahgrakota kingdom of Tri- 
garta — history of — 158^* 

Jejjaka name— derivation and date 
of— 125. 

jnalA 22, 24* 55 * 

Jfiftnelvara 330. 

Jogar^ia» son of Vanarftjar— date 

of— 1 15* 

Johnson xx. 

Jusur-^ldngdoin of— 3** 


K 

Kabul kingdoms, history, n a me s oi 
kings and dates of 157. 
Kachchhamapdala 40. 
Kachchhav&h^ 24!, 55* 

Kakkal — successor of KhoWga— 
account and exploits of — X5** 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of Nkgabhate— 
Date of 100. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachhris of Chedi I34ff* 

— branch of Haihayas — extent 
date of I34f. 

— genealogy of — 137. 

—not new branch but old one, 137* 
—pure Kshatriyas and Saivas i37' 
Ksdasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 159* 

Kali age myth — effect and reasons 
of— 43» 48f. 

— ^interpretation of — 47* 

— Plater than 7th century, 47f. 
Kalinga 103. 

Kftlabhoja 80. 

—and Khommftna foot-note on 
82. 

-Ella’s successor 79. 
KSlachchhuraka 23. 

KSlahayahjaya 41. 

KamalSkara Bhatte 3^** 

Kamalu — date of — 157* 

KamSsha 23, 25. 

Kkmboja or Kabul 34, 40. 4*- 
Kkmbojas 30. 

lOlmarffpa or Assam — extent of 
40f. 

Kanauj 13, 98ff* 

Empire — contest for — 102. 

Kanuj Empire— decaying — compa- 
red with Mughal Empire X02. 
Kandkharar-history of kingsdom 
of X58. 

K&ntipura 41. 
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Kanva 59, 284^. 

— iSaiakarna 284. 

— Triioka 284. 

Kanyakubja, or Kananj— extent of 
39 . 41 - 

Karka I 144. 

Karkar&ja nephew of Kho^iga 120. 
Kam&te 36f, 40, 42. 

Karattepala 23, 23. 

Kashmir 40f. 

— ^history of different dynasties in 

158. 

Kaiivapa 56ff. 

Kansal}^ Rajaputri 44. 

Kathi 25. 

Katyayana Laugtksha — sfltra 
from 62. 

Kayinlsa 23ff. 

Ke3rff rvarsha, brother and successor 
of Bala Harsha — ^some facts 
of— 136. 

Kayyata 312, 314. 

Kayastha caste, one not divided 

177 * 

Kharwars 8. 

Khazar 36. 

I!liizais — character and profession 
of — 10. 

KhemAraja successor of Vairisi- 
miha — date of — 115. 

Khommana s6n of MahEyaka 79f, 
Khommana HEsE 79. 

— validity of — 80. 

Kho^ga — date and account of 

120 

successor of Kfish^a III — 
account of — 150. 

KhumEna 70. 

Khusnl Parveiz 33. 

Keilhom, 128, 131, 134^ i4of, 334. 
Kingdoms — numerous — treasons of 

226. 

—struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of — 222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 202* 


Kingly— Families niHng In Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examina- 
tion 3i9f 

— ^power— idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 22of. 

KirEta 42, Z04. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi Z03. 

—date of— discussed 133. 

— relations with other then living 
kings of I33f. 

Kokkaladeva II son of YuvarEja 

136. 

Kohkai^a 40f. 

— ^laghu 40f. 

Ko$ala 40, 42. 

— kingdom 161. 

— ^Videhas — ^history of— 293. 
KotapEla 23, 23. 

Kote kingdom 90. 

Krishna 286f. 

— settles in DwEraka 64. 
KrishnarEja, first king-date ac- 
count and capital of — 119. 

— paternal uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga — exploits of — 143. 
KrishnarEja II REsb^akUta 133. 
KrishnasEja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha III— exploits and 
account of — given by WardhE 
grant 130. 

Kshatriya familiea— reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of— 36. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste— no 
minor distinctions 176. 

— ^generally temperate drinkers 20a. 
— GotrdthchEra forgotten 176. 

— Kula of— taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons Z76f. 

— Gleaming of i8zf. 

—occupation of arms shared 
by others 183! 

— PravaraRishs in Xngirasa and 
Bhfign stock 38ff. 

—residing in Deccan in xst century 

47. 
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shairiyts— tnining btahnlns in 
V«dic time* and vioa varsa ; 
instances 58S. 

Kum&raptlachariU 22. 131.^ 
KumfaiU 26off, 3*9- 
— acbievements of — 2o6f* 

^birth place and country of 

207ff. 

—Date of— 207. 

^how learned Buddhism and his 

death 2o8f. 

—important facts of date, birth- 
place etc. of — 21 1. 

^inference about date and political 

situation from political observa- 
tion of — 2iof. 

— an interesting remark of — 21 1. 

— ^not Dakshiptiya 209. 

— of Northern central India 2ogi, 
Kuru 42, 290. 

Kurukshetra 67. 

Kushapas 9, 68f. 

Kuvaiaiva of Ayodhya 65. 

L 

Lachhamana younger son of Vak- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96. 
Land— measurement of 240. 
Language Bengali 173. 

—Eastern Hindi 74. 

— Kanarese 173* 

Kiriya and other minor dialects 

i68f. 

— Magadhl 3. 

— Maharashtrl 3. 34* 

— Martthi 174. 

—origin of — i?** 

—Sansk|it- -chief stock of others 

170. 

— Telasu X73« 

—Western Hindi 174* 

Languages — different — time and re* 
asons of origiii of 167! 


^non Aryans at the time of Ku- 
nArila and inference therefrom 
208f. 

— Pralqrit— once spoken languages 
and their period 169!. 

Lanka 42. 

Lakull&a — 4iva cult of 96. 
Lakshmana son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of — 136. 

Lalliya — date of — 157. 

U^lura, capital of Rashtrakhtas, 
identification and inference 323. 
Late southern Gujarat 33, 4of. 

Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 
Lele 123. 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 158. 
Lohapura or Lahore — extent of— 

40f. 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

^five-races — their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Vedas 
286ff. 

Lunar Kshatriyas— Rigvedic refe- 
rences to— their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom 276 J, 


M 

Macdonell 293* 295., 297- 
— ^Vedic Index of — 260. 
Machipura4i. 

Madras Presidency— history of 
kingdoms in — 161. 
Midhavagupta of Magadha 139* 
Midhyamikas 69. 

Maga 28. 

Magadha 40, 42. 

Mah&bh&rata 9» 27, 37# 39. 44i» 
60, 64ff. 

^Mlmftnsa in Hindi 18, 21. 

Mahadaji Scindia 327. 
Mahtlakshmi, mother of AUa^a 80, 
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MalUUraja Vftkapatl, aoa of Chanda* 
na 96. 

Mal^Li&slitra 40. 

Mahomedsan iovasions repelled 
frona iszL 

Mahftyaka son of Siznbia 791*. 
Mabendra 4^* 34^ 

Malaendni II 54^* 

|fali^cirap&!a» son of Iifihira 105!. 
Mabendrap&la 11 maybe identified 
with DeTapfila 35 il- 
Mahideva, means a king and not 
^rahmin 85^. 

Mahlpftla 107. 116, 119- 

brother and successor of Bhoja II 

106. 

-Hson of Mabendrapfiiar— date and 
extent of Empire of — 106. 

-—son and successor of Vigrahapila 
II — account of — 141. 

Mahmud of Garni 32, 8of, 108, 159. 
—invasions of and effect thereof 

141. 

Mahodaya alias Kanauj 104. 
Maitrakas of Valabhi 4* 83. 
Makayapa 23. 
hiAlavas 68, 104. 

M&lawa 4of. 

Malaya 41. 

Malhararao Holkar 327. ' 

MSlkhed — identified with Many a- 
kheta— some observation of 354. 
Mand^ta 58. 

Mandor, 25. capital town of Prati* 
haras according to Vaidya C.V.99. 
Manikrai 9^* 

Manu 27. 

Manubhava 25. 

Marathas 102. 

—blending of Aryans and Naga 
Vamf a 326. 

Marathas — ^not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327. 

Maratha Kshatriyas were ruling fa- 
milies in Deccan 3i8fi. 


Marriages Anuloma— -of Kshatriyas 
and Vailyas 195. 

— Anuloma how treated in dilterent 
Sm^itis X93fi. 

—condition of— 249! 

—early— misconception about s88f 
....^arly— when came iiiito> vogue 
and why i89f. 

Maru desert— two references in 
Mbh. 65. 

Mata 23, 25. 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsya 104. 

Medapata or Mewad 48 f. 
Megasthenes 28, i78f. 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29L 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga— fictidous story of— 
like Pfithviiaja and Ghofi X20i» 
Mewad 4, iS, 26, 36. 

Meaddan Aztecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja I 35 » 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
Ramachandra — date and extent 
of Empire of — 104. 

Military officers different from civil 
ones 236. 

Mitakshara 53. 

— Gotra dictum of — wrong 53, 5 ^* 
— ^pravara rule of— useless 62. 

— iSrauta sfitra rule misinterpreted 
in— 5of. 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Nagar brahmins 83. 

— ^not Mer 84. 

Mitraya 60. 

Mohaniala Pap 4 ya 23ff. 

Moris of Chitod 73* 

Mudgala— descent of— 39- 
Mugdhatunga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 136. 

MuJarilja chaiukya 107, 

Mulraja Salonki, seized thekingdom 
of Chavacjas 115^. 
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Malasthlnapnr 40, 43, 

Mnltaa 36. 

—Son tsmple of— fear* of idol being 
teokea by Moslems and author’s 
view on it 197! 

or Bhhyada, sacoessor 
of KhemiSja 115. 

N 

Madol 22. 

346* 

N&gablu4a son of Vatsaiftja 14a. 
NEgabhato— capital ot oot deter- 
mined, 100. 

.—coiiqnest of Kananj Emfiire by — 

103. 

NftgabhatU, first Pratihira king- 
how came to power 9^1 
— probable date of accession and 
period of rule and conquests of— 
loo, 104, 

Nfigabhatto 11 108. 

Nftgad& 72I* 

Nfigars 83. 

Nftgari Prachirini Granthamilfi x8. 
— history and civilisation of — 
326. 

Nagojibhatto's Udyota, 312, 314^, 
Nahararai 99. 

Nahusha 27. 

Nanasaheb Peshwa 74. 

Nanda 21. 

Nannuka first Chandella king- 
date of— 125. 

Narasimha Chalukya io6. 
Naravahana, son of Alla^ta 80. 
Narayapapaia, successor of Mahl- 
paia 141* 

Narilyanapaladeva, son and suc- 
cessor of \igrahapaia 141. 
Nationality only prevents foreign 

donunationr--e*aniples 226. 
Navasibasnka charita XX 9 * 

Nepal— extent of— 39* 4*- 
—kingdoms— bistory of x6o* 

47 


Nesfleld 7. 

Nllapura 41. 

Niknmbhavara 23. 

Nivfita 4X« 

Nohaladevi 14. 

O 

Occupation oi certain pro- 

visions 184. 

Odiylaa or Orissa extent cl— 4of. 

Ofitoca-tomslatian ol and in- 
fefenoe from list ol— in BhUg;:^ 
inscription 23itL 

Origin legends ficticioas 97. 

.-stories mirths 86^ 131. 

Orissa Idngdoms— history of— x6o« 


P 

Padhihara 25. 

Pailichl3« 

Pakriiabahu 42. 

Filas of Ben^ 138^ 354* 

dates of— cannot be ctpbered X40. 

—extent of nilo and cxplmts of— X42. 
—Genealogy and probable dates of— 

143- 

— ^rise of — as in documents X38f. 
—were Rajputs, Buddhists in name 
anH Hindu in character X42. 

Pala suffix— meaning of— X39. 
Pallavas of K&fichi 4, 47. 51* 

Pampa, kanarese poet xo6. 

P&mbipur 41. 

Pgflchaia— North 37- 
ptfichalas — ^history of— as in the 
Vedas 2906. 

Pandit S. P. 207. 

Pa94u 42* 

pgp^uvishaya 41. 

Pap4ya Mohnalal x8ffi 
— Shy&maldlsa X5. 

Plimgu42« 
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Pftpini— Stltra of-— difierent B hftsh- 
yas an, 312! 

—meaning of stitra of— consisting the 
^socd Rftjaptttra 44f . 

Fanipat 18. 

Fsxgitar 58, 259ff, 2ySi 287. 
—conclusion from the study of Puxa- 
pasby 259f, 

PaijhiisS. 

Ptoamiras 9* 13. ^ 3 . * 7 . SA 50, 

52f, 35, 68f, xiyff. 

— date of — 117. 

—examination of arguments of Gujar 
and foreign descent of — 34f . 

— Genealogy of— 123 ; discussed from 
various sources xi 81 
— ^history of — unknown at Tod's 
time and represented by minor 
chiefr to-day ; their names 117 
— and Pratftpagadh Inscriptions ; in- 
ferenoe therefrom 352. 

—origin of — X3. 

Fartiara Sm^iti 43f . 

—contradicts Kaliage myth 47!. 

— lioka allowing Brahmins and Kaha- 
triyaatO become agriculturists iM, 
-^dloka requesting taxes for temples 
and Brahmins in 238. 
t^tfvagupta of Divir Dynasty x^S. 
Pbidatso. 

9. 13 , i«, * 3 , * 3 . 
Paxlyitra4X. 

Fatafijali's MahibMUhya 3i2f. 
Fftfaka 23 . 

Ft^alipiitra xool 

Ftyagunde Mahidevarchhiyt on Ud- 
yota of— 3X2ff. 

Fijavana 274* 

FditicaloQiidittOQ in India 2206,229 
Poi)oaa 92 . 

Fmbandhas- ficticious account <d— 

PraOsanda Chiirttmapi 39^ 1x4^ 1x9. 
—list of kings in Ffttan ii6. 
Ptabindha-Koia 35. 


Praiasti of Hem&dri 324, 

— ^Nagpur xi8. 

— Udepur xx8. 

Ptat&paTO. 

Prat&pavardhana 29. 

Pratihlras of Kanauja 8, 23, 25, 27. 
3iff, 50, 69, 986. 

—chief events from foundation of 
xo8f. 

— capital of ; its situation 99. 
—descendants of Lakshmana 13. 

— explanation of arguments appear- 
ing to riiow — as Gujars 31! 

—of Ghatiala inscription 1 1 iff. 

— ^Imperial line of Kanauja — Genea- 
logy of 1x3. 

— ^minor dynasty of— calling Guijar 
Pratih&ias for distinction ; not 
Gujars themselves 3iff. 

— ^names of — ^Arynas 3X. 

— ^never call themselves Gujars in in- 
scriptions 31. 

— neither Gujars nor foreigners 98. 

— not insignificant power in 9th cen- 
tmy 98. 

— ^peculiarity of Grants of— I09f. 

— form of writing of grants similar to 
that of Harsha grants io8f. 

—origin 32! 86 of 98f. 

— power of —declining io6f. 

— represented as Sfirya-vamiis 31. 
—of Solar race 13. 

—why called Gujars X05. 

Pratiloma marriages checked 27f. 
Pravar matter made dear some 
Sdtrudxf. 

— and Pravaza Rishi 37* 

— Rishia— reasons of— being 3 0^3; 
37 - 

— a qpedal provision tor Kdiatriyas 

6x. 

—system uncertain affair 34. 

Pyithu 60. 

P^thvlrftja, I2ff, i8fi, 23, 80, 90, 91, 
99 . *36 
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EYithvixtja RM, lail, iBS, isL B5. 
93.96. 

--additions in, unaepaxable-— 19- 
—authenticity of questioned — x8. 
—authority and popularity of— like 
MahUbhftrata 19. 

— compaxed with Mah&bhftrata x8f. 

— condous attempt in — ^to imitate 
Mahftbhftrata 19, 

—dates of — ^not wrong aoff. 

—nucleus by chand 211 authentic and 
ancient i8f. 

— points of similarity with Mbh. igf. 
— ^verses in — ^misinterpreted ; author's 
interpretation 22f. 

—kings 36 in — ^unhistorical QX. 
Pjrithviraja Vijaya 14, 35. 

Prosperity period of India — ^factors 
which led to, 247fi, 

Pulake&in 116, 154, 329f. 

Pulakerin 1I« X48, 

Pulastya42. 

Puhgala 40, 42. 

Punjab — some other kingdoms in, X39. 
PurU^as, not historical authorities ; its 
reasons 262; 

Pura^ic age — ^historical facts misin* 
terpreted in — aySff. 

— Gods 2. 

—statements — ^regarding Rajputs 
valueless, interpolations 43. 

Puru 270, 278. 

_&tapatha BrUhmapa interpseta^ 
tkm of— Macdonnell's and author's 
views thereon 270. 

Purus 270, 2765, 282£f, 297. 
—progress of— 288f. 

Purukutsa 58f, 271, 274, 276, 283! 

290, 296, 297!. [277^. 

Puniravas— inference from story of 
POrva MIm&nsa, annihilator ol 
Buddhism xf. 

PushsrabhUti 2. 

Pushkaxifanya 67. 

Pushkara Tlrtha 67. 


R 

Race— fusion of — after settlement 

27. 

R&dhl— M&dhava-Viiasa— ChampO 
by Jayartma Pindye 3x8. 

Rahila. successor of Vijaya— date, 
account and exploits of X25. 
Rahnmi kingdom and try for its 
identification x63f. 

R&japala 23, 25. 

Rfijyapaia, successor of Nfiityapa- 
p&la — account and date of 141. 
—successor of Vijayapfila and fall of 
Kanauj Empire 108. 

Rajatarangipi 22. 

RUjaftekhara 3X, 35, x88. 

— plays B&labhErata and 
of — X06. 

— Guru of Mahendrap&la xo3f, 
REjendralfila 127. 

Rajput applied to illegitimate pro- 
geny 43f. 

Rajput clans— identification of 23). 
—clans list of— as old as chand 23* 

clans 36 in number, their history 

2 af, 

—families almost all worshippers of 
&va, their list 205f. 

— ^not new word 43 
—word meaning of 43 ^* 

—word, as old as Wtigim and Mahi- 
bh&rata 43* 

—word, in MahEbhlrata in good 
sense 44. 

—why prominent in 9th century 

Rajpute— chivalry, Heroism, ortho- 
doxy of faith and strugfl^ against 
foreign faith of 4* 

—desceadiate ol Vodic Aryuw 7. 

69 : an •videnco of 49!. 

—fighting with Twtto, Afghan* and 
their independence 3* 
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Rajputs founded a Hindu Empire 

69. 

— Gaur 69. 

Gotras of — ^by descent from timet 

immemorial 53. 

Gotras Pravaras of — as in 

VtOac Sfttsms 
— ^Indo-SiTMn 5. 
a mixed caste in PluS4ara Smriti 
and ^idrilrafnalaka.Ta 43! 
mit pmeKshatnyas aajuwdiiig to 
Pi2il9as43. 

-not vgras 48^ 

^praminenoe in politics of jl. 
JELajputana— Aryan settlements in 

ML 

— Gaaeteer wrongly omitaGlivaka I 

94^ 

— Jiiftfcnriml proofs of inunignuiti 
in— liefore Rftthoda 681. 

— inhatnted by Abbixs and otlien 

64^. 

—not inhabited by Aryans for long 

64- 

—order of Aryan Settelenmts in 66f. 
— settlemnts through foreign 

pressure 68. 

— southern Gujarat 31!. 

— very inhospitable 64. 

Rftjputra used in the sense of Ksha^ 
triya in Mbh 44. 

—denotes high bom Kshatriya 44* 
Rajvade, V. K. 155, 320, 323ff 327U 
— exasninaiion of theory of Deccan 
Maifttbfts of— 3i8ff. 

Rftma» 24, 272, 275« 287, 295. 
ij^machandrai son of NSgabhatto 
—date of — X04. 

RiinE3ra9a 9, 63!. 

—reference to Maru (Rajputana) 
and Abhiis in 66. 

Rimpur 37f. 

Ra 9 4 ^ ^5* 

Rl^ji Sdndia 327, 

Rlip0OQ--Pibf. 357, 


Rftshtrakdta— moaning of —144. 
132. 

RtshtrakStas 32, 47, 102, 144^^- 
— condition of MahirSshtra before 
— I52f. 

— dates of first kings mentioned in 
grants of 144. 

—early history of — 322^. 

— cadent of Empire of 153^ 
—Genealogy of 156. 

— gpvcmnient, army and rdi^^on 
of — 154! 

—list with dates of I c in gs of — 15*- 
— and oompaxed 153! 

— namea of kings of— 153- 
— original — 144. 

—period of surerainty in Deccan 
oi— 151. 

— rise and monumental works of— 

153. 

—same as R&shtrikis 323. 

—Social status of — I54f. 

—some general remarks about 152^ 
— unlike Chllukyas wetit to the 
heart of Empire 154. 

Ratariliya or RUshtrakhta, extent 
of 4of. 

Ratn&ditya, successor of YogarSja 

X15. 

REthods 8, 23, 50. 55 » QO- 
—originally lytehtrakfttes of the 
Deccan 328. 

—last immigrants historically 
known 68. 

Ravi 23ff. 

Sasi, J&dhava not clans but races 

24 f« 

Rftwal — meaning of 72. 
Religion-one— Vcdic reUgion being 
held supreme X96f. 

— Vedio — side by side idolatry 20X 
Rriigious condition of India xpdfi, 
2470. 

Eewardi— valne of— ii, 17. 
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Reveaae admix^tration-^infeience 
toiD— >as evidenced from Danlat- 
pnrt grant of Bhoja *39. 
^administration — inference from — 
as evidenced from Silahira grant 

— ^iand tax and other dues paid by 
villagers 234. 

--offioers — ^rights and appointments 
of— as evidenced from grants 
235 < 

— and pay of officers generally paid 
in kinds 235. 

Rights of descendants of kings re- 
ligiously respected in India 222. 
Riksha 41. 

Rishi— meaning of 57. 

Rialey — Sir, 294. 

—observation of — 265f. 

RohiUas 102. 

Romaka 42. 

Rosajuta 23^. 

Rudre^a, Tomara king, 159* 

S 

Sabaktagin xo8. 

Sahadeva 291. 

Sahya 41. 

Saindhava 23, X03. 

Samarasi x8, 2X, 70. 

Samarasimha 81. 

Samxlts— history of — loof. 
Samudragupta xoo. 

Sahga 70. 

Sah]aya 4X. 

Sapftdalaksha 36f, 40, 92. 
SapardalakshEpa 35, 37* 

Sassaniaz: coins 35. 

Sati custom 190. 

Sanxtshtra 40f, 

Sauti 18. 

Sihapapnra 41. 

Sftmanta— date of— X57. 


^mantadeva 99. 

— and Gflvaka I— probable dates of 

94*- 

Sambhar or Sayambhara 37, 40!, 
9off, 281. 

—first seat of power of Chauhtnas 

92. 

^mr&jya and SamrSt — ^idea of — 
long since Mbh. loof. 

^rasvata Mapdala — ^Northern Gnj- 
rat 33. 

Sc3^hians 10. 

SadSvara 23, 25. 

Shahabuddin Ghori 90. 

Shahu of Satara 74. 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

Shyamaldasa x8. 

Shyama Sundaradas x8. 

Siiara 23. 

Simha, son of Bhartripatte 79. 
Simhala 42. 

Sithhaxaja 94. 

— ^Vakpatiraja's elder son, 96, 159. 
Sind 40. 

— ^history of kingdoms in X57. 
Sindha 41. 

Sindhuraja, brother and suscessor 
of Vai^ati xx8, X2I. 

Sirohi 90. 

Sita 24. 

Skandapurapa, 36f, 39!, 92* 199* 

— Arbuda ldiap4^ 

—date of — 39f. 

— ^list, examination and identifica- 
tion of 39f . 

— ^list of countries and villages in 

39fi. 

—mountains and rivers in 40! 
Smriti law of Anuloma marriage 

—law predominent— no new legisla* 
ture and result therefrom 223. 
Smriti Atri— extract from 308: evi« 
denoe on inte r di n i ng of 25*2. 
—Apastamba— extract from 309, 
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Smrltl from 

W 

-4>aUiar--«xtnkct from 310. 

fintima wrtrirt from 310. 

— KEtytyana— mrtract from 309. 
Maaa-^okat of treating Analo^ 
nm marriage and status of §ti<lra 
Ftogeny 193- 

—Mann and Yijfiavalkya— view on 
Annloina Brahmin marriage of 

* 94 * 

— Feiilara and Vytsa — statement 
^bout marriages in 189!. 

— ParUara extract from 309. 
—Samvarta— extract from 309. 
—$ankha— extract from 3x0. 
—Ufanas— extract from 3o8f. 

— Vasishthar-extract from 3x1. 

— ^Visheu— extract from 308. 
—Vytsa— evidence on interdining 
of a5x; VyEsa extract from 3x0. 

• — Vytsa— floka of— on caste— its 
explanation lygt 

— Vyisa and Aulanasa views on 
Annloma marriages of X94. 
—Vytsa and Par&fara — view on 
Annloma Sddra marriage of — 193!! 
— Ytjfiavalkya — view on Anuloma 
Stdra marriage of 193. [3o8ff. 

Smyities— extracts from important 
Smith V.— 6, 8, xof, 18, 38, 69, 
98ff» X04, xoTf. X24f, 12SS, 
—wrong view of — about the origin 
of Chandells X30ff. 

Salonkhi or Chtlukya X4. 

Solar and Lunar Races — arguments 
and conclusion of — resumed 2948 
—kingdoms and peoples of 292 f. 

— Kshatriyas how descendants of 
Pravara Rishis ? 58f. 

—of India in the Vedas 259fi. 
—Order of authorities adafi. 

— Rigvedie references to the con- 
flict of — and conclusion there- 
from aSiff, 


—Race idea leatons of cdfinof 

se m e important facts in the hie- 
tory of 26511. 

—traditions of — ^through absurd 
historically important X 2 . 
Somaka 29X. 

Spaniards fighting with Moors 5. 
Sfinjaya 29X. 

StrirSjya 42. 

State— rights of — 234f. 

Sub-castes small due to overthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

SudUsa 269, 27xff, 276, 282L 299 
295. 

Sulaim&n merchant — identification 
and contents of work of— xdaff. 
—extract of his work on caste x8l* 
—inference from evidence of— 
showing political condition 22 xf. 
—inference from statement of— 
about kings army 222f. 

—story of an ascetic of — and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of — 200. 

Sukfit Sanklrtana XX4. 

Sukthankar Dr. 352!. 

Suicide in sacred places X9X« 
Spurious work without nucleus 
not popular 19. 

Surjmal Bbat x6« 25, 9X9 
Shryamukha 41. 

Sussanian 36. 

Sufarman 158. 

Sabarasw&min 329. 

§akas 4, 6, 8fi, 28, 30, 68, 

—and Yavanas not admitted in 
Indian caste 28. 

Saktikumfira, son of NaravEhana 

80L 

Sankara and Kumarila— little his- 
torical evidence about and sources 
thereof 206. 

—account of life, works and tra- 
vels of 8I3fi. 
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jaAlBtf«r"*c on tr0 v w i y ot with 
daaa lifilra 214, 

— ^te of 2x81. 

-i-death of 2x7. 

—doctrines of 2i2f and result 
therefrom 2x7. 

-—foundations of 4 Mathas by 215. 
—greatness of 215. 

— Native place and date of 213. 
—Prof. Pathak's internal and ex- 
ternal authorities about date of 

218. 

— views of Vidyira^ya and Venka- 
^ivaraon date of — not correct 

219. 

—why Prachchhanna Buddha and 
causes of his success 2i2f. 
&ihkaradvijaya — inference from 

statement of— about Kum&rila 207 
Sahkaragapa, son and successor 
of Lakshmana 136. 

Sarada Harbilas 14, 37. 

SaUhksL of Karnasuvarna 139. 

Sasi 236. 

Safibhava 25. 

Satrughna 272, 274, 287, 295. 
^uraseni 3. 

&hi. king of Kira 107. 

^kambhara 36f. 

Sikambarl— family of 35- 
iftUv&hana 80. 

Sltavfihana. Andhra Emperor 134* 
&la 345f . 

$lla and Apar4jita-foot-note on 82. 
— Bhoja’s successor 79- 
&iaditya 75. 

^sodias 4. 

&va cult, revival of 2. 

^vadesha 41. 

$ivsL worship prominent n6, 203!. 
—worship origin and history of— 

204. 

Sivaji 5, 72f. 

— ^belonged to Northern Rajput 

family of &fodias 324f- 


Sivtlik hills 35f!. 40. 

&yaka or Haxsha. son of Viixi- 
simba— exploits of xxp. 

—date of 118S. 

$rauta Stttras 54, do. 

—dictum of 58. 

Srlchandra 93* 

Srivallabha. son of Krithya xox. 
Suchibhava 25. 

Suchivarman 81. 

SudrakamalSkara 44» 4®. 3*** 
—refutation of Var^a dictum in 

tx5. 

Madras, agriculture occupation of 

183. 

— and others drinkers 2x2. 
Suktim&n 41. 

Sunahotra 58. 

^unahSepa 272. 

T 

Tafik kingdom — account and iden- 
tification of— mentioned by Su- 
laiman 163. 

TailapSla 120. 151. 

Takkana 35. 37* 

Taka 23. 

TakshaSiia 292!. 

Tantrapaia 159* 

Tantric worship— disappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sannySsa 199^. 

Tapasvis origin and growth of aoo. 
Taura 25, 55* 

Taxes — system of 230. 

Temples of favourite deitieii- 
custom of building of X97^ 
Thanesar 29. 

Tod. Col. 7. *3. 50# Tof. 

73lf. 78ff. 90, 98f. n?. *39. 33^ 
34*. 

Tod's Annual 9. 

— Rajastan 14. 

Tomara 40. 42 
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Tod’s Kingdoms at Delhi— history 
of 159. 

Town— general administration of 

236. 

Traditions — reliability of— of Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas 26off. 
Transubstantiation-^octrine of '12 
Trasadas3ni 58!, 271, 274, 276, 283!, 
290, 296. 

Trilochanapaia— date of 157. 
Tfiksha 59. 

Tptsus 269. 

Timga Rash^akhte 141. 

Tumshka Z04. 

— ^in ^garatala— explanation of 

112f 

Turvadas 2765, 28iff, 297f. 

— progress of 288. 

U 

Udayana 2X. 

Udepnr 24. 

— ^Museum Library 23. 

— Pralasti 15, 50. 

U, P. and Oudh vr.fMt Kanauj 
Emperors 160. 

Upanishad Chhandogya 287. state- 
ment in 26f. 

Uttahka legends in Mbh 65, 67. 

V 

Vadhryaiva 295. 

Vadhvaryalva 60. 

Vighila 55. 

Vhguri 41. 

Vaidya — ^points of difference of — 
from Pargitar 26off. 

Vairisimha, successor of Ratnt' 
dityaii5. 

— VajraU, successor of Kfishpa- 
rtja 119. 

— date of— ii8f. 

Vaiiampftyana 18L 


Vaii3ra8 formed one caste, no minor 
distinctions 177. 

— ^non*drinkers 202. 

— originally agricnltnrists ; left it 

182. 

Vajrad&man, a KachchavSha Chief 

108. 

Vakpati clmuhina 159. 

— alias Munja— date of ii8f. 

— son and successor of Slyaka— ac- 
count and exploits of 120. 
Vakpatirtja 93f. 

Valabhl 72, 75, 

VaimikI 272, 

Vamda BhSskara 16, 25, 91. 
Vanr&ja» ancestors, birth, founda- 
tion of Empire at Anhilwa 4 a ^nd 
Date of xi4f. 

Vapyato, grandfather of Gopaia X40« 
Vaitha Mihira 34, 39, 

Varamchi 34. 

Vardhamana 40, 42. 

Vardhanas 3. 

Varendeka 42.’' 

Varendu 36, 4of. 

Varmas of Kanauj 4. 

Varpa dictum— date of — 3x6f. 

* Vamas Brahmins and Sfldras 
only '—origin and examination 
of the dictum namely — 3X2ff. 
Vardas — ^historical comment on 3X3f 
Vasis^ X2f, X5f, 52, 56ff, 269S. 

— ^bom of Unrali 86. 

Vftsudeva V&hman — ^legends of 35. 
— sussanian king 37. 

Vatsa (Allahabad) 104. 

Vatsartja, son of Devaiakti— date 
and conquest of Kanauj of— xooff 
Vayu Purftpa 58f. 

Vedic literature 261. 

Vclankar, Prof. H. D. 349* 
VelSkulas— interpretation of 40. 
Vena 60. 

Vehgi kingdom x6i. [ 3 * 

Vernaculars, modern, begixming of 
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VIdarblia ot Bem* 40 , 105. 
^graha 93. 

^^grabaptla I, nephew and sno 
oestor of Devapila—date and Re- 
count of X4X. 

Vigrahapila II, auccessor of 
Goptla II, X4X* 

Vigrahapila III, made Amaga- 
chfii grant X4X 

Vigrahaxija, son of Simharija 94, 

961 

^Jaya, successor of Nannuka— 
date of X25. 

yijlttnclvara 3*®. 62. 3x6, 330. 
—theory of Kshatrlya gotras Of — 
a misconception 87, 325* 
Vikramarka--date oi xx6. 

Vikrama 2of. 

— iaka 20I 

>ailager8 — description of— in differ- 
ent grants, 2^3f. 

Vinayiditya 134, x82. 

Vindhya 4X. 

Vindhyalakti i6x. 
Vipraknl&nandana, well applied to 
Bappd 347- 
Vixtta 43- 
*Vif81adeva 20I 
ViBhpuvardhana 39. 

Vishyu worship, prominent in Hin- 
duism 2. 

Vilvimitra X3. 36ff, 296. 

Vithika, meaning of 237. 

Vytsa x8f, 29. 

Vyaghramukha, Chapa family king 
ruling at Bhinmil 99I 


W 

Walid Khalif 79- 
Wars— good result of 237!. 
—international— effect of 236ff. 
—occasional, lead to progress 223. 
West Coast kingdoms 161. 

William the conquercr 328. 

Words — good and bad meanings 
of—; latter later growth 43. 

Y 

Yadus 276!!, 28iff. 297I 
—settlement and progress of 286ff* 
Yadu Vamla separate fromChandra 
Vamia 24. 

Yadavas x6, 286f. 

— early history of 324. 

Yajflavalkya 28. 

— sm^riti 50. 

Yam^oti 42. 

Yaftaskaradeva 158. 

Yatovarman, son of Harsha X39, 
154» 207. 

— exploits and date of I23f. 

— Chandel 107. 

Yisana 42. 

Yantika 23, 25. 

Yavanas 4, 30. 

Yayfcti 270, 2770, 287!, 297*- 
Yudhishthira 20. 

— laka 2of. 

Yue-chi 6, 8. 

Yuvarija II, brother and successo 
of ^ahkaragapa and contempo* 
rary of Mufija 136. 

Yuvanaiva 38f. 
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{Miitakds of comma, long or short a, i, u and single letters 
have been omitted.) 


Incorrect 

Correct 

Page 

Line 

Shyamaldas Pandya 

Kaviraj Syamaldas 

15 

27 

tha sMtoons 

the six seasons - 

2O 

IX 



27 

3 * 

tliesa 

there 

36 

39 

pracadiB 

follows 

45 

5 

dictum) 

dictum.. ) 

56 1 

r 5 .i 6 

the 

their 

68 

*5 

contemporaries ? 

contemporaries ; 

8a 

26 

and S&mantadeva 

SftmantadeYa and 

94 

20 

by 

renown by 

100 

9 

703 

703 

101 

26 

RIshtraktitas 

Chilnkyas 

lai 

34 

813 

831 

123 


ibis 

the 

* 4 * 

10 

856 934 

838 9*4 

149 

20 

hold 

held 

*53 

3 * 

fogal 

regna; 

163 

10 

Pampas 

Pampa*s 

*73 

X3 

llmiiigh. .Bhili) 

thongh*. Bhili 

*74 

9 — II 

sacrifice 

saerifice** 

183 

7 

India 

Indians 

191 

*4 

the mankind * 

mankind 

200 

20 

merits 

merit 

201 

37 

in Gujarat.. into the 

into Gujarat.. in the 

203 

35 

time** 

time 

208 

3 * 

Kiimir*la** 

TTnrtlrili 

209 

*3 

nnion 

unlsdii 

asa 

i 

3 ^ 

3889 

aiS 

t 

lanfoages 

langoafe 

226 

21 

WtIwT 


*58 

It 

it is 

tbqr M* 

bSO 

at 

thbt VilViiaitra 

VUvloitta 

•n 

Id 
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Incorrect 

Correct 

Page 

Lin$ 


Pniftnu 

•79 

•9 



s8o 

16 

forded 

forded it 

aSs 

*4 


m 


36 

wr 

«Bi«r 


*7 

Ghora 

Ghaunr 

t®5 

34*36 

Hindus 

Aryanr 

t 88 

*5 

Brahmanas 

the BriUimayai 

393 

*7 



3*3 

99 X 3 

Kshatriya 

Kshatriyas 

3*6 

34 


ftimt 

333 

30 

to 

01^ 

337 

»3 

relies 

relies 

33^ 

*7 



333 

43 

Bh&sha 

Bhiskara 

334 

14 


a 

wapflw 

335 

4a 




43 

§hivtdtya 

Sivtilitya 

34 X 

8 

luscription 

Inscriptions 

345 

3 

recurring 

securing' 

345 

44 

epithets 

epithet . 

347 

31 

ShitipUa 

Kshitiptln 

351 

I 

impression 

suppression 

353 

7 

IMsna 

Krishna 


X7 

Smagachi 

Amagachhi 

354 

3 

capaital 

a capital 

»» 
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